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XJOW the little busy bee improves each shining hour— makes 
-*■ hay when the sun shines— makes honey, that is, when flowers 
blow, is not only a matter for the poet and the moralist, and the 
lover of nature, but has become an important subject of rural, and 
cottage, and even political economy Itself. If West Indian crops 
fail, or Brasilian slave-drivers turn sulky, we are convinced that 
the poor at least may profit as much from their bee-hives as ever 
they will “from the extracted juiCCs of parsnepjs or beet-r<^t*^And 
in this manufacture they will at least begin fbe world on a fair 
footing. No monopoly %f capitalists can drive them from a 
market so open tn this. Their winged stock have fr^ pasturage ' 
— commonage wiflwXut ktint— -be the proprietor who he may, 
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wherever the freckled cowslip springs niik the wild thyme blows. 
Feudal manors and parked royalties, high deer-fences and for- 
bidding boundary belts, have no exclusiveness for them ; no action 
of trespass can lie against them, nor are they ever called upon for 
their certificates. But if exchange be no robbery, they arc no 
thieves : they only take that which would be useless to all else 
besides, and even their hard-earned store is but a short-lived 
possession. The plagiarist Mjiii revenges himself on them for 
the w'hite lilies they liave dusted afid disturbed, and makes all 
their choicely-culled sweets his own. But though he never 
tasted a drop of their honey, the bees would still accomplish the 
work that Providence has allotted them in fructifying our flowers 
and fruit-blossoms, which man ,can at the best but clumsily 
imitate, alld in originating new varieties which probably far sur- 
pass in number and h(*auty all that has been done by the garflmi- 
ing experimentalist. Florists are apt to complain of the mischief 
the bee does in disturbing their experiments and crossing s]>ccies 
which they wish to keep separate ; but they f* >rget how many of 
tlieir choicest kinds, which are commonly sptd^i of as the wt)rk 
of chance, have in reality been bee-made, and that, where man 
fructifies one blossom, the bee has worked upon ton thousand. 

It is certain, however, that the mterest taken in bees 

from the earliest times, and which, judging from the number 
t of books lately published, is reviving among us with no com- 
mon force, has arisen chiefly from the marked reseiublantJe 
which their modes of life seem to bear to those of man. Re- 
move every fanciful theory and enthusiastic reverie, and there 
still remains an analogy far too curious to be satisfied with a 
passing glance. On the principle of * nihil huiuarii ii me ali- 
enum,’ this approximation to human nature has ever made them 
favourites with their mastery And theirs is no hideous mimicry of 
man’s follies and weaknesses, such as we see in the monkey tribe, 
w'bich to us has always appeared too much of a satire to afford un- 
alloyed amusement : their life is rather a serious matter-of-fact busi- 
ness, a likeness to the best and most ratiomd of our manners and 
government, set about with motives so apparently identical with 
our own, that man’s pride has only been able to escape from die 
ignominy of allowing them a portion of his monopolized Reason, by 
assigning them a separate quality under the name of Instinct. 
The,(^philosopbers of old were not so jealous of man’s distinctive 
quality^ and considering how little at the best we know of what 
reason is, and how vain have been the*' attempts to distinguish it 
from instinct, there may be, after all, notwithstanding the compla- 
co)^t smile of modern sciolists, as much truthi^^as certainly there is 

V poetry 
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poetry anti charity in Virgil, who could refer the complicated and 
wonderful economy of bees to nothing less than the direct ii^pira- 
tion of the Divine Mind. 

Bees indeed seem to have claimed generally a greater interest 
from the ancients tlian they have acquired in modem times. 
Dc Montford, who drew ‘ the portrait of the honey-fly * in 1646, 
enumerates the authors on the same sul)jec:t, up to his time, as 
between live and six Imu^lred! There are, to be sure, some 
apocryphal names in the list — ^ristAus, for instance — whose 
works were wholly unknown to Mr. Hiiish ; a fact which will not 
surprise our readers when we introddce4iim as the son of Apollo, 
and the father of Actmon, the ^peeping Tom ’of mythological 
scandal. Aristirus himself tras patron of bees and arch-bee- 
master; but no ridicule thrown on such a jumble of names must 
make us forget the real services achieved in this, as in every 
other branch of ' knowledge, by the Encyclopaediast Aristotle — 
the pupil of him who is distingnished as the Attic Bee;’ or the 
life of Aristoina|hns, devoted to this pursuit; or the enthusiasm 
of Hyginus, who, more than bSOO years before Mr. Cotton, col- 
lected all the l)ee-passages which could be found scattered over 
the pages of an earlipv aM^V^juity. (Col. ix. 1 1.) 

Varro, Columella, (Jef^us, and Pliny have each given in their 
contributions to the subject, and some notion may be formed of 
the minuteness with which they entered upon their researches 
from a passage in Columella, who, speaking of the origin of bees, 
says, that Euhemerus maintained that they were first produced in 
the island of Cos, Euthronius in Mount Hymettus, and Nicaiider 
in (hete. And considering the obscurity of the subject and the 
discordant theories of modern times, there is perhapi^no branch 
of natural history in which the ancients arrived at so much truth. 
If since the invention of printing* authors can gravely relate 
stories of an old woman who having placed a portion of the con- 
secrated elements at the entrance of a bee hive, presently saw 
the inmates busy in creating a shrine and altar of wax, with steeple 
and bolls to boot, and heard, if we remember rightly, something 
like the commencement of an anthem* — we really think that 
they should be charitably inclined to the older bee-aulhors, who 

believed 

^ We savir lately published in a weekly newspaper Uie notes of a trio, in old 

Queen and two Princesses (of the hive) are the jwrformers, tlie youn^ ladids' earnestly 
begging to be allowed to take an airing, while the old duenna as deteniiiiiedly refuses. 
This apiarian ^Pray, goody, pleall to moderate ’ grows louder and thicker, ‘ faster and 
faster,' till at liisttlie young folks, as might be expected, carry the day; * and what I 
can nearest liken it to,’ says the writer, ^is a man in a rather high note endeavouring 
to repeat, in qiiavcr or crotchet lime, the letter M, with his lips constantly closed.’ 
This is a tolerably easy mflsic-lessoti : let our readers try. * The fact, however, is that 
all this music is originally derived from a curious old book — ‘ The Feminine Mo- 

B 2 narchy, 
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believed that they gathered their young from flowers, and ballasted 
themjiLelves with pebbles against the high winds.* 

We shall have occasion to show as we proceed how correct in 
the main the classical writers are on the subject of bees, compared 
with other parts of natural history ; but the book of all others to 
which the scholar will turn again and again with increased 
delight, is the fourth Georgic. This, the most beautiful portion 
of the most finished poem of Roman antiquity, is wholly devoted 
to our present subject; «and ^ueh is the delightful manner in 
which it is treated, and so exquisite the little episodes intro- 
ducei^l, that it would amplf repay (and this is saying a good 
deal) the most forgetful country gentleman to rub up his 
schoollK)y Latin, for the sole pleasure he would derive from 
the perusal. We need hardly say that no bee-fancier will 
content himself with anything less than the original : he will 
there find the beauties of the poet far outbalancing the errors 
of the naturalist; and as even these may be useful to the learner 
— for there is no readier way of imparting truth than by 
the correction of error — wc shall follow the subject in some 
degree under the heads which Virgil has adopted, first intro- 
ducing our little friends in the mofg: qjvr^cct character which 
modern science has marked out for the'A.*^ 

a The ^masses’ of every hive consist of two kinds of bees, the 
workers and the drones. The first are undeveloped females, the 
second are the males. Over these presides the mother of the 
hive, the queen-bee. The number of workers in a strong hive is 
above 15,000, and of drones about one to ten of these. This 
proportion, though seldom exact, is never very much exceed(?d (>j 
fallen shoi^t of, A single family, where swarming is prevented, 
will sometimes amount, according to Dr. Bevan, to 50,000 or 
60,000. In their wild statS, if we may credit the quantity of 
honey said to be found, they must sometimes greatly exceed this 
number. 

^ Sweet is the hum of bees,’ says Lord Byron ; and those who 
have listened to this music in its full luxury, stretched upon some 
sunny bed of heather, where the perfume of the crushed thyme 


narchy, or History of Bees,’ by Charles Butler, of IVTagdaleu (Oxford, 1634) : at 

S . 76 f^which work this * Bees’* Madrigal ’ may be found, with notes and Old 

utlerE&-^et] sadly rifled, without much thanks, by all succeeding bee-writers. He 
has written' upon that exhaustive system adopted by learned writers of that time, so 
that nothing tliat was then known on the subject is oSnitted. Butler introduced eight 
new letters — aspirates — into the English languagfi^ besides other eccentricities of ortho- 
g;raphy ; so that, altogether, bis volume has a most outlandish look. 

* Tiie latter mistake arose probably from the mason-bee, which carries sand*where- 
with to construct its nest. Fpr an account of the 145 varieties of English bees consult 
Kilby’s ‘ Uwograflm Apum AngUa' 

struggled 
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struggled with the faint smell of the bracken, can scarcely have 
failed to watch the little busy musician 

‘ with honey’d thigh, 

That at her flowery work doth sing,’ 
too well to require a lengthened description of her ; how she flits 
from flower to flower with capricious fancy, not exhausting the 
sweets of any one spot, but, on the principle of * live and let live,’ 
hiking something for herself, and yet leaving as much or more 
for the next comer, passing t)y the just-opening and faded flowers, 
and deigning to notice not even one out of five that are full- 
blown, combining the philosophy of the»Epicurean and Eclectic ; 
— or still more like some fastidious noble, on the grand tour, 
with all the world before him, hurrying on in restles% haste from 
place to place, skimming over the surface or tasting the sweets 
of society, carrying off some memento from every spot he has 
lit upon, and yet leaving plenty to be gleaned by the next tra- 
veller, dawdling in one place he knows not why, whisking by 
another which wi fa Id have amply repaid his stay, and still pressing 
onwards as if in s^?arch of something, he knows not what — though 
he too often fails to carry home the same proportion of happiness 
as liis compeer does of hqpc?y. 

" A bee among the flo^Vtiis in spring,’ says Paley, ‘ is one of the 
clieerfulcst objects that can be looked upon. Its life appears tc^ 
be all enjoyment: so busy and so pleased,'' 

The Drone may be known by the noise he makes. Hence his 
name. He has been the butt of all who have ever written about 
bees, and is indeed a bye- word all the world over. No one can 
fail to hit off his character. He is the ‘ lazy yawning drone’ of 
Shakspeare. . The 

^ Immunisque sedens alien a ad pabula fucus ’ * 
of Virgil. 'The drone,’ says Butler, 'is a gross, stinglcss bee, 
that spendclh his time in gluttony and idleness. For howsoever 
he brave it with his round velvet cap, his side gown, his full 
paunch, and his loud voice, yet is he but an idle companion, living 
by the sweat of others’ brows. He worketh not at all either at 
home or abroad, and yet spendeth as much as two labourers: 
y(tu shall never find his maw without a good drop of the purest 
nectar. In the heat of the day he flieth abroad, aloft, and about, 
and that with no small noise, as though he would do some^eat 
act ; but it is only for his pleasure, and to get him a stomach, and 
then returns he presenll j to his cheer.* This is no bad portrait 

* Virgil, who bas confounded their battles with their swaimiug, seems also to have 
made a Drone-king. What else can this mean — 

^ nie horridos alter 

Desidi^, latnmque traheni inglorius alvam * f 
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of the burly husband of the hive. He is a proper Sir John Fal- 
staff, a gross fat animal, cowardly, and given to deep potations. 
He cannot fail to be recognised by his broad bodjj^and blunt tail 
and head, and the " bagpipe i’ the nose/ He is never seen settling 
on flowers, except at the beginning of August, when he may some- 
times be met upon a late-blown rose, or some double flower that 
the workers rarely frequent, in a melancholy, musing state, as 'if 
prescient of the miserable fate that so soon awaits him. The 
occasion for so large a prj^)portion of ^ 

‘ These lazy fathers® of the industrious hive ^ 
is yet an unsolved riddl<?| One author fancied them the water- 
carriers of the commonwealth. Some have supposed that the 
drones, sit, like hens, upon the eggs;**' in which case the hair on 
their tails would seem to serve the same purpose as the feather- 
breeches which Catherine of Russia had made for her minister.^ 
when she caused them as a punishment to hatch eggs in a large 
nest in the antecliamber. But this is mere fancy, the earwig 
being the only insect, according to Kirby and S| ence, that broods 
over its eggs. Dr. Bevan denies that they are nseJul, or at least 
necessary, in keeping up the heat of the hive in breeding-lime, 
which is the commonly received reas^Jvfor their great numi)ers. 
Huber thought so large a quantity wS'^e required, lliat when the 
^queen takes her hymeneal flight she may be sure to meet with 
some in the upper regions of the air. Her embrace is said to be 
fatal. 

Last in our description, but 

* First of tlie throng, and foremost of the whole. 

One stands confest the sovereign and the soul.’ 

This is the queen-bee. Her power was acknowledged before her 
sex was known, for Greeks, Latins, and Arabs always style her 
^ the king j and it may b'e thought an argument in favour of 
monarchical government, that the ^ tyrant-quelling’ Athenians, 
and republican Romans who almost banished the name with tlie 
blood of their kings, were forced to admit it to describe ^ the first 
magistrate' of this natural amunonwealth. ‘The queen/ says 
our old author, ^is a fair and stately bee, differing from the vulgar 
both in shape and colour.’ And it is amusing that the most sober 
writers cannot speak of her without assigning her some ol those 
stat^ a^ribl:ltes which we always connect with human sovereignty. 
Bei^ remarks that * she is distinguishable from the rest of the 
society by a more measure<l movements ’ her body is more taper 

* ‘ By this time .your bees sit.’— Calendar for Mart^h, * When it has de- 
posited the eggs, it sits upon them, and cherishes them in the some manner as a bird.’— 
Afabh Dictionary, quoied by Cotton. ‘ Progeidom uidosque fovent.’ — Geory. iv. 

f j?o also ShakspeajTjB ; ‘They have a khig,' &e . — Henry Act I., s. %. 
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than that of the working-bee ; her wings shorter, for she has little 
occasion for flight; her legs — ^what would Queen Elizabeth^who 
would not hear even of royal stockings, think of our profaneness ? 
— her legs unfurnished with grooves, for she gathers no j>ollen; 
her proboscis short, for the honey comes to her, not she to the 
honey; her sting short and curved — for sting she has, though she 
seldom uses it. 

In addition to these, Huber and others have thought that they 
discerned certain black bees^n many ln\^, but it is now generally 
allowed that these, if they exist at lill, are not a different species, 
but superannuated workers. # * 

Having ^ caught our hare,’ got our stock of bees, the *noxt 
question is, where shall we place them ? and there is Jiittlc to be 
added to Virgil’s suggestions on this head. The bee-house should 
face the south, with a turn perhaps to the east, be protected from 
the north and prevailing winds; not too far from the dwelling, lest 
they become shy of man, nor too near, lest they be interrupted by 
him. IVo paths should cross its entrance, no Ihgh trees or bushes 
iuterc:ept their hoftieward flight. Yet, if placed in the centre of a 
treeless lawn, they would be apt in swarming to fly away altoge- 
ther, so that Virgil rightly recommends the palm or some ever- 
green tree to overhang hive. Another of his injunctions, 
which no modern writer seems to notice, is to sprinkle some^ 
neighbouring branch, where you wish them to hang, with honey 
and sw eet herbs bruis(‘d. Those who have been so often troubled 
by the inconvcnlont places on which swarms have settled* might 
do well to try the recommendation of the old Mantuan bee- 
master. A qui(?t nook in low ground is better than ,aii elevated 
situation : they have then their uphill flight wdicn their bodies 
arc unburdened, and an inclined plane to skim dow n ^hen they 
come home loaded with their hard-earned treasure. Rogers, at 
whose 

* cot beside the hill 

A bee-hive’s hum should soothe the ear,’ 
has supposed the bee to be guided back to its hive by the recol- 
lection of the sweets it passed in its outward flight — a beautiful 
instance of ^ the pleasures of Memory.’ 

‘ Who guides the patient pilgrim to her cell ? 

Who bids her soul with conscious triumph sw'ell ? 

With conscious trifih retrace the mazy clue 
Of varied scents that charmed her as site flew f 
Hail, Memory, baft I thy universal reign 
Guards the least link of Being^s glorious chain.’ 

Whether this be the true solution or not, her return to her hive, so 
straight as it is, is very curious. We are convinced bf the use of 

bee-houses 
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bee*hou!ses* as a protection for the hives, though they are dis- 
approved of by many modern writers. They serv'e to moderate 
the Femperature in winter and summer, and screen the neigh- 
bourhood of the hive in rough weather. Dr, Bcvan says : — 

‘Excepting in peculiarly sheltered nooks, an apiary would not he 
well situated near a great river, nor in the neighbourhood of the sea, as 
in windy -weather the bees would be in danger of drowning from being 

blown into the water Yet it should not be far from a rivulet or 

spring ; such streams as glide gently aver pebbles are the most desi- 
rable, as these afford a variety ,of resting-places for the bees to alight 
upon/ (This is almost a translation of Virgil’s ‘ In medium, seu stabit 
iners^’ &c.) ‘Water is most iiiportant to them, particularly in the early 
part of the season. Let shallow troughs, therefore, never be neglected 
to be set neaf the hives, if no natural stream is at hand.’ 

It seems that bees, like men, require a certain quantity of saline 
matter for their health. ‘ In the Isle of Wight the people have a 
notion that every bee goes down to sea to drink twice a-day 
and they are certainly seen to drink at the farm j yard pool — 

‘ the gilded puddlf 
That beasts would cough at ’ — 

when clearer water is near. Following the example of our 
modern graziers, a small lump of l^^k-sa]t might be a useful 
medicine-chest for our winged stockV Foul smells and loud 
tioises have always been thought annoying to bees, and hence it is 
deemed advisable never to place the hives in the neighbourhood 
of forges, pigsties, and the like, Virgil even fancied that tliey 
dislikra the neighbourhood of an echo: but upon this Gilbert 
White, of Selborne, remarks ; — 

* This wild and fanciful assertion will hardly be admitted by the phi- 
losophers <jf these days, especially as they all now seem agreed that in- 
sects are not furnished with any organs of hearing at all. But if it 
should be urged that, though Hhcy cannot hear, yet perhaps they may 
feel the repercussion of sounds, I grant it is possible they may. Yet 
that these impressions are distasteful or hurtful I deny, because bees, in 
good summers, thrive well in my outlet, where the echoes are very 
strong ; for this village is another Anathoth, a place of responses or echoes. 
Besides, it does not appear from experiment that bees are in any way 
capable of being affected by sounds ; for I have often tried my own with 
a large speaking-trumpet held close to their hives, and with such an ex- 
ertion of voice as would have hailed a ship at the distance of a mile, and 
sfill4|^sejin8ects pursued their various employments undisturbed, and 
without sifewing the least sensibility or resentment.’* 

* Of Gilbert 'White — ^wbo by the way was not * ppirson of the parish, ’ but coutimied 
a Fellow of Oriel till bis deatli— all that could be heard at the scene of his researches 
by a late diligent inquirer was, tliat * he was a still, quiet body, and that there was not 
a ,bit of harm in him.* And such is the fame of a man the power of whose writangs 
has immortaUzed an obscure Ylllage tlnd a tortoiae— for who has not heard of ^ Ti- 

. motby’f-^as long os die English language lires! 

Next 
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Next to the situation of the hive is the consideration of the 
bees* pasturage. When there is plenty of the white Dutch clover, 
sometimes called honeysuckle, it is sure to be a good boney-yc4R:. 
The red clover is too deep for the proboscis of the common bee, 
and is therefore not so useful to them as is generally thought. 
Many lists have been made of bee-flowers, and of such as should 
be planted round the apiary. Mignionette, and borage, and 
rosemary, and bugloss, and lavender, the crocus for the early 
spring, and the ivy flowers {(fc the late autumn, might help to 
furnish a very pretty bee-garden; <and *the lime and liquid 
amber, the horse-chestnut, and the sallow would be the best 
trees to plant around. Dr. Bevan makes a very good sugges- 
tion, that lemon-thyme should be used as an edging for garden- 
walks and flower-beds, instead of box, thrift, or daisies. That 
any material good, however, can be done to a large colony by 
the few plants that, under the most favourable circumstances, 
can be sown around a bee-house is of course out of the ques- 
tion. The bee is foo much of a roamer to take pleasure in 
trim gardens. It is«the wild tracts of heath and furze, the broad 
acres of bean-fields and buck-wheat, the lime avenues, the hedge- 
row flowers, and the clover mcawlows, that furnish his haunts and 
fill his cell. Still it may b^ ;2iseful for the young and weak bees 
to have food as near as possible to tlieir home, and to those who 
wish to watch their habits a plot of bee-flowers is indispensable ; 
and we know not the bee that could refuse the following beautiful 
invitation by Professor Sraythe : — 

* Thou cheerful Bee ! come, freely come, 

And travel round my Viroodbine bower ! 

Delight me with thy wandering hum. 

And rouse me from my musing hour : 

Oh ! try no more those tedious fields, 

Come, taste the sweets my garden yields: 

The treasures of each blooming mine. 

The bud, the blossom, — all are thine.’ 

Pliny bids us plant thyme and apiaster, violets, roses, and lilies. 
Columella, who, contrary to all other authority, says that limes are 
hurtful, advises cytisus, rosemary, and the evergreen pine. That 
the prevalent flower of a district will flavour the honey is certain. 
The delicious honey of the Isle of Bourbon will taste for years of 
the orange-blossoms, from which, we believe, it is gatliered, and oo*, 
opening a bottle of it the room will be filled with the perfume. 
The same is the case with the honey of Malta. Corsican honey 
is said to be flavoured by the box-tree, and we have heard of 
honey being, rendered useless which was gathered in the neigh- 
bourhood of onion-fields. No one who has kept bees in the 

* neighbourhood 
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ne^hbourhood of , a wild commoa can fail to have remarked its 
superior flavour and bouquet. The wild rosemary that abounds 
iit^the neighbourhood of Narbonne gives the high flavour for 
which the honey of that district is so renowned. But the plant 
the. most celebrated for this quality is the classic and far-famed 
thyme of Mount Hymettus^ the Saiureia capitata of botanists. 
This, we are assured by Pliny, wjis transplanted from the neigh- 
bourhood of Athens into the gardens of the Roman bee-keepers, 
but they failed to import with it the flavour of the Hymettic honey ; 
for the exiled plant, which, f according to this author, never flou- 
rished but in the neighbourhood of the ocean, languished for the 
barren rocks of Attica and the native breezes of its ^ own blue 
sea.’ And the honey of the Hymettus has not departed with the 
other glories of old Greece, though its flavour and aroma are said 
to be surpassed by that of neighbouring localities once famous 
from other causes. While the silver-mines of Laiirium are closed, 
and no workman’s steel rings in the marble-cjuarrios of the Pen- 
telicus, the hum of five thousand bee-hivesfis still heard among 
the thyme, the cistus, and the lavender wb‘ ch yet clothe these 
hills. ^ The Cecropian bees,’ says C. Wordsworth, ^ have sur- 
vived all the revolutions which have changed the features and 
uprooted the population of Attic?:^*'' though the defile of Ther- 
mopylae has become a swampy plain, and the bed of the Ce- 
phisus is laid dry, this one feature of the country has remained 
unaltered : — 

‘ And still his honey’d store Hymettus yields, 

There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 

The free-born wanderer of thy mountain-air.’ 

The honey here collected used to be resented for the especial 
eating qf the archbishop of the district, and few travellers could 
even get a taste of it. §uch was the case a few years ago : wo 
nresume the purchase of the Hymettus by a countryman of ours, 
Mr. Bracebridge, who has also built him a villa there, must have 
tended to ^abolish the episcopal monopoly. 

fit has been often discussed whether a country can be over- 
jf^cked with bees;, we believe this is quite as certain as that it 
maybe over-peopkd and over-manufactured. But that this is 
nojb yet the case with regard to Britain, as far at least as bees are 
concen^d, we feel equally sure. Of course it is impossible to 

what number of acres is sufficient for the support of 
a single' hive, so much depending on the season and the nature 
of the herbage; but, nevertheless, sin Bavaria only a certain 
number of hives is allowed to be kept> and these must be 
lurenght to an establishment under: the diarge of a skilful apistrian, 
station miles apart, and containing 150 hives* 

'FV . - ' ’ ' ' This 
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This is centralization and red-tapery with a vengeance ! A story 
is told that in a village in Germany where tlie number of hives' 
kept was regulated by law, a bad season had nevertheless prdvjti# 
that the place was overstocke<l from the great weakness of all the 
stalls in the neighbourhood. There was but one e:9cception. 
This was the hive of an old man, who was generally set down as 
being no wiser than his neighbours, and this perhaps all the more 
because he was very observant of the habits of his little friends, 
as well as careful in harvesting's much honey as he could. But 
how came his hive to prosper when all the rest were falling ofif ? 
His cottage was no nearer the pasture. # He certainly must have 
bewitchetl his neighbours' hives, or made 'no canny' bargain 
for his own. Many were the whisperings and great the sus- 
picions that no good would come of the gaffer’s horfey tKus 
mysteriously obtained. The old man bore all these surmises 
patiently ; the honey-harvest came round, and when he had stored 
away just ^double what any of the rest had saved, he called his 
friends and neighbours together, took them into his garden and 
said—' If you liad been more charitable in your opinions, I would 
have told you my secret before — - 

This is the only witchcraft I have used : — 
and he pointed to the inClinaTivAi of his hives — one degree more to 
the east than was generally adopted. The conjuration was soon 
cleared up ; the sun came upon his hives an hour or two sooner 
by this movement, and his bees were up and stirring, and had 
secured a large share of the morning's honey, before his neigh- 
bours’ bees had rous(‘.d themselves for the day, Mr. Cotton, who 
gives the outline of the story which we have ventured to fill up, 
quotes the proverb that ‘ early birds pick up most worms,’ and 
draws the practical moral, in which we heartily concur, tlmt your 
bedroom-window should always, if possible, face the east. 

In an arable country, with little waste land and good farming, 
very few stocks can be supported ; and this has led some enthusi* 
astic bee-masters to regret the advancement of agriculture, 
and the consequent decrease of wild flowers — or weeds, accord- 
ing to the eye that views them— and the enclosure of wastes and 
comipons.* Even a Very short distance will make a great differ- 
ence 

Wc call har<lly ask, inuch expect, tb^t IteUge-side swards should be 
broader, arid corn-fields be left unweeded, and the ploughsliare be stayed; for the MsXi 
of the bee; but we do boldly enter our protest ag&imt the enclosure and planting of bsr 
best pasturage — our wild heath-grouu^s.^ And npt for her sake only, but lest the taste, 
health, or pleasure of the proprietor himself should suffer any detriipentf. Blore stre- 
nuous advocates for planting than ourselves exist not. Tiie dictum of the great Haater 
of the North, * Be aye stickmg ip , a tree, Jock, it will be growing while ye are sleaj^ 
ing put forth in the * Heart of Mid Lotbian/ and repeatod^.by him dur Jormiiii}* 
—has been the parent of many a fair plantation, and may it produce many more 1 But 

there 
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ence in the amount of honey collected. We know of an instance 
where a bee-keeper at Carshalton in Surrey, suspecting, from the 
%htrng of his, bees and other signs, that there was not pasturage 
enough in the immediate neighbourhood, conveyed away one of 
bis lightest and most worthless hives, and hid it in the Wood- 
mansterne furzes, a distance of about a mile and a half. Fortu- 
nately it lay there undiscovered, and on removing it home he 
found that it had become one of his heaviest hives. We men- 
tion this as a case coming undef our own knowledge, because 
a late writer, who has shown rather a waspish disposition in his 
attacks on Mr. Cotton’s ^fsystem, seems to question not only the 
advantage, but the practicability of the transportation of hives 
altogether. But the fact is, that in the north of England and in 
Scotland, where there arc large tracts of heather-land apart from 
any habitation, nothing is more common than for the bee-masters 
•of the towns and villages to submit their hives during the honey 
season to the care of the shepherd of the district. "*About six 
miles from Edinburgh,* says Dr. Bevan, ^ alJ the foot of one of 
the Pentland Hills, stands Logan House, flsupposed to be the 
residence of the Sir William Worthy celebrated by Allan 
Ramsay in his Gentle Shepherd.” The house is at present 
occupied by a shepherd, who aWSut th*te beginning of August 
receives about a hundred bee-hives from his neighbours resident 
beyond the hills, that the bees may gather honey from the 
luxuriant blossoms of the mountain-heather.’ Mr, Cotton saw a 
man in Germany who had 200 stocks, which he managed to keep 
all rich by changing their places as soon as the honey-season varied. 
' Sometimes he sends them to . the moors, sometimes to the 
meadows, sometimes to the forest, and sometimes to the hills/ 
He als^ speaks of it being no uncommon sight in Switzerland to 
see a man journeying witji a bee-hive at his back. 

There is something very interesting and Arcadian in this lead- 


thereare rush-bcarlug commotis, and ragged banks of gravel, and untractable clay-lands, 
and hassocky nooks, enough and to spare, the fit subjects for new plantations, without 
encro^ebipg lapon our ‘ tbymy downs * and heather hills. The land of the mountain 
and the Aim may indeed afford from her very riches in this respect to spare some of 
her «haract€^ic acres of ‘ bonny blooming heather/ and there die parts of the northem 
and midland counties of England that can equally endure the sacrifice ; — but share — 
oh, apore — to spread the damp sickly atmosphere of a crowded plantation over the few 
firns, bracing, breezy heath-groun^ which the soutb can boast of«--Such a little range 
^^^^nills we know in Surrey, lying between Addingtcm an4 Coombe, now sadly en- 
crodehed upon by belts and palings since odr boyhood days. Only let a man once 
know what||^ sumnwrig eremng stroll over such a . bill, as it ^sleepaiu moonlight 
luj^ury/ him but onoe have tast^ the •dry, ftesh> wid balmy air of such a 
pebbly banifof heath, without a tree, save perhaps a few i^ines, within a mile around, 
wlwu all the Vedloy and the woodlahd below arewet with dew and dank with foliag^,— 
"Sm tihieri say whe&er su^ an expanse can be well exch^ged for any conceivable ad- 
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ing of the bees out to pasture^ and it deserves more attention than 
it has yet met with in this country. The transportation we ha^ 
hitherto spoken of is only to a short distance and on a small 
scale; but in Germany travelling caravans of these little' wild* 
beasts ma]ifr be met with^ which sometimes make a journey of 
thirty miles, taking four days to perform it. There is nothing 
new in this transmigration, for Columella tells us that the inha- 
bitants of Achaia sent their hi^es into Attica to benefit by the 
later-blowing flowers. The most pleasing picture, however, of 
all is that of the floating bee-houses of the Nile, mentioned by 
old and modern writers, and thus describAl by Dr. Bevan : — 

‘ In Lower Egypt, where the flower-harvest is not so early by several 
weeks as in the upper districts of that country, this practice of trans- 
portation is carried on to a considerable extent. About the end of 
October the hives, after being collected together from the diiferent vil- 
lages, and conveyed up the Nile, marked and numbered by the indi- 
viduals to whom they belong, are heaped pyramidally upon the boats 
prepared to receive thern, which, floating gradually down the river, and 
stopping at certain stagts of their passage, remain there a longer or a 
shorter time, according to the produce which is afforded by the surround- 
ing country. After travelling three months in this manner, the bees, 
having culled the perfumes of th?^ Orange-flowers of the Said, the essence 
of roses of the Faicum, the treasures of the Arabian jessamine, and a 
variety of flowers, are brought hack about the beginning of February to 
the places from which they have been carried. The productiveness of 
the flowers at each respective stage is ascertained by the gradual descent 
of the boats in the water, and which is probably noted by a scale of 
measurement. This industry procures for the Egyptians delicious 
honey and abundance of bees’-wax. The proprietors, in return, pay 
the boatmen a recompense proportioned to the number of hives which 
have thus been carried about from one extremity of Egypt to thesother/ 
— p. 233. ^ 

Such a convoy of 4000 hives was seen by Niebuhr on the Nile, 
between Cairo and Damietta. An equally pleasing account is 
given by Mr, Cotton of the practice in France : — 

‘ In France they put their hives in a boat, some hundreds together, 
which floats down the stream by night, and stops by day. The bees go 
out imthe morning, return in the evening ; and when they are all back 
and quiet, ou the l^at floats. I have heard they come home to the ring^ 
ing of a bell, but I believe they would cotne home just the same, whether 
the bell rings or no/ — Cotfon, p, 89. / 

^ I should like,’ he continues, ' to see this tried on the Thames, 
for no river has more bee^fooef spring;, meadows, clover, 
and limertrees, in different places and times, for summer/ 

Happy bees, whose masters are good enougl^ to give them s^ 
delightjful a treat ! We can fancy no more pleainng sight, except 

it 
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it be die omnibuses full of school-children that one sometimes 
,^es on a fine summer s day making for the hills of Hampstead 
or Norwood. 

Connected with their transmigration is the question of the 
extent of their flight. 'We believe that two miles may be con- 
sidered the radius of the circle of their ordinary range, though 
circumstances will occasionally drive them at least a mile more. 
We have read somewhere of a pian who kept bees at the lop of 
his house in Holbern, and wishing to find out where they pas- 
> tured, he sprinkled them all with a red powder as they came out 
of the hive in the mcrnfhg. Away he hied to Hampstead, think- 
ing it the best bee-pasture at hand, and what was his delight at 
b^iol^jng among the multitudes of busy bees that he found there 
$ome of his own little fellows which he had ^incarnadined’ in the 
morning ! The apiary of Bonner, a great bee-observer, was 
• situated in a garret in the centre of Glasgow ; and that of Mr. 
Payne, the author of the ‘ Bee-Keeper’s puide’ — a very useful 
and practical book, because short and simple — is in the middle of 
a large town. ^ 

Judging from the sweep that bees take by the side of a railroad 
train in motion, we should set dowjr their pace about thirty miles 
an hour. This would give them four minutes to reach the ex- 
tremity of their common range. A bee makes several jourpeys 
from and to the hive in a day; and Huish remarked that a 
honey-gathering bee was absent about thirty-five minutes, and a 
pollen-collector about half that time. The pollen or farina of 
flowers is doubtless much more plentiful and accessible than the 
honey. The same writer observed bees on the Isle of May, at 
the entrance of the Frith of Forth, though there was no hive 
kept fin the island, which is distarit four miles from the mainland. 
This is an amazing strdteh of flight, considering the element over 
whi^h they have to fly, the risk of finding food when they land, 
and the load they have to return with, if successful. Were they 
not wild bees of the island ? 

In speaking of the food of bees, we must not omit the Honey- 
^dew. This shining, gummy substance must have been often 
noticed in hot weatlier on the leaves of the lime and oak by the 
most incurious observer. The ancients considered it either as a 
deposition of the atmosphere or an exudation from the leaves of 
trees ; for to these opinions the ^ aerii mellis ccelestia doh^,’ and 
f quercus sudabunt roScida mella,’ of Virgil seem to refer* Gilbert 
. Whj^e held the singular notion that it was the ^ effluvia of flowers 
; evaporated and drawn into the atmos|flieTe by the heat of the 
;^eaither, and then falling down ngain in the night with the dews 
entsmgle them. Its origin is certainly one of those vexed 
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(|uestiiona, which, like that of ‘fairy rings/ yet require further 
light for a satisfactory eicplaiiation. At present, it is impossible 
to reconcile the discrepancy in the observations of naturalists^ some 
actually asserting that they have seen showers of it falling. To 
adjust the most common opinions, it is now generally admitted 
that there are two sources, if not two kinds ; one being a secretion 
from the leaves of certain plants, the other a secretion from the 
body of an insect. Tliose little green insects, the aphides, which 
we commonly call blight, are almost always observed to accom- 
pany any large deposition of Honey-tlew, and are said to have 
tlie j)ower of jerking it to a great distance* The subject at the 
present moment is attracting great attention among our naturalists, 
and it is probable that the clash of opinions will bring opt some- 
thing very near the truth. That the aphides do secrete a saccharine 
fluid has been long known, and the bees are not their only fellow- 
insects who are fond of it. Their presence produces a land of milk 
and Imiioy to the ant|, who follow them wherever they appear, and 
actually herd them hke cows and milk them !* 

Much has been \frittcn upon the poisonous effects of certain 
plants, sometimes upon the honey, sometimes upon the bees 
themselves. Every schoolboy must remember the account given 
by Xenophon of the eftect pro4uced upon the Ten Thousand 
by the honey in the neighbourhood of Trebizond. The sol- 
fliers suffered in proportion to the quantity they had eateit; 
some seemed drunken, some mad, and some even died the same 

^ What follows is from the delightful ^ Introduction to Entomology' by Kirby and 
Spence. ‘The lorn of tlie ants and the aphides have been long celebrated; and that 
there is a connection between them you may at any time, in the proi)er season, convince 
yourself; for you will always tind the former very busy on those trees and plants on 
which the latter abound ; and, if you exapiiue more closely, you will discovei^tbat their 
object in thus attending upon them is to obtain the saccharine fluid — which may well 
be denominated their milk — that tliey secrete. .... ^This, however, is the least of their 
talents, for they absolutely possess the art of making them yield it at their pleasure ; or, 
in other words, of milking them. On this occasion their antennae are their Angers; with 
these they pat the abdomen of tlie aphis, on each side alternately, moving them very 
briskly ; a little drop of fluid immediately appeals, which the ant takes in its mouth. 
When it has milked one it proceeds to another, and so on till, being satiated, it returns 
to the nest. But yo\i are nut arrived at the most singular part of this history, — that 
the ants make a property of these cows, for the possession of which they contend vrUh 
great 4^arnestnes9,^ and use every means to keep them to themselves. Sometimes they 
seem to claim a right to the aphides that inhabit the branches of a tree or the stalks of a 
plant ; and if stranger-anfs attempt to share tbeif treasure with them, they endei^vdut 
to drive them away, and may be seen running about in a great bustle, and 
every symptom pf uiquietude and anger. Sometimes^ to rescue them from ,jd)eir rivai^ ‘ 
they taae their aphides in fheir mouth; they ^nerally keep guard roui^ them, and 
when the branch is conveniently situa^ they have recourse to an expedient itill xnore 
eflectual to keep (# interlopers— they enclose it in a tube of earth or other 
and thus confine ^em in akind of naddock near (heir nest^ and cpmmunicatizy 
with it.’ How much of this is fanciml we must leave our readers to determmp liy their 
own observations; but letup man think be knows how to enl^y file optint^ wfto has 
not studied the vokmes of Karl^ and Spence. 

day. 
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day. (Anab, iv. 8.) This quality in the honey has been referred 
Ijy Pliny and others to the poisonous nature of the rhododendron^ 
which abounds in those parts ; but from inquiries which we have 
made at Dropmore, and other spots abounding with this shrubs we 
cannot learn that any difference is perceived in the honey , of those 
districts^ or indeed that the common bee is ever seen to settle on 
its flowers. If the Kalmia latifolia be a native of Pontus^ the 
danger is more likely to have arisen from that sourcc> the honey 
deiiyed from which <bas been known to prove fatal in several 
ins^ceS in America. 

. One remarkable ofircAmstance about bees is the number of 
commodities of which they are either the cx>llectors or (x>nfec- 
tioners.^ Besides honey and wax, there are two other distinct sub- 
stances which they gather; bee-bread and propolis. 

Befl>re we 'knew better, we thought, probably with most of our 
readers, when we saw a bee ‘ tolling from every flower the virtu- 
ous sivoets/ with his legs full of the dust of^^the stamens, that he 
was hurrying home with the wax to build his cell, or at least with 
the material wherewith to make that wax. We thought of Titania 
and her fairies, who *for night tapers crop their waxen thighs,’ 
and many other pretty things that pi^?ts have said and sung about 
them ; or if in a more prosaic mood, we at least conceived that, if 
not furnishing*' fairy candles, they were laying the foundation for 
what Sir F. Trench calls Uhe gentleman’s light.’ No such 
thing. Their hollow legs were filled with the pollen or farina 
of flowers, which lias nothing whatever to do with the composi* 
tion of wax, but constitutes the ambrosia of the hive — ^as honey 
does its nectar — their bee-bread; or rather, we should say, bee- 

S ip, for it is entirely reserved for the use of their little ones. Old 
utlei^had so long ago remarked that ^ when they gather abun- 
dance of this stuff (polled) they have never the more wax : when 
they make most wax, they gather none of this.’ In fact they store 
it up as food for the embryo bees, collecting from thirty to sixty 
pounds of it in a season ; and in this matter alone they seem to 
be ' unthrift of their sweets,’ and. to want that shrewdness which 
neter dse fails them, for they often, like certain over-careful 
hoiisewvee with their preserves, store away more than they can 
Use« which, in its decomposition, becomes to them a ^re trouble 
aioS annoyence. They are said always to keep to one kind of 
m collecting and the light red colour of it jvili often 
deteetl^m as the riflers of the, mignionette-bed; but we have 
seen them late in the season with layers of different colours, and 
^Ifpmeflmes their whole b^y sprinkled with it^ for they will at 
li^es roll and revel iii a flower hike a donkey on a dusty road* 
$Plien^e,^t^^ comes the wax? It is elabwated by the beeitself 
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from the honey by a chemistry beyond the ken of either Faraday 
or Liebig, being exuded in small scales from between the armour- 
like folds of their body. This was noticed almost contemporan^ 
otisly by John Hunter and Huber, and confirmed by the most 
conclusive experiments of the latter. A legal friend, to whom we 
arc indebted for much of our bee- law, thus records his own ob- 
servation : — ^ I have often watched these fellows, hanging appa^ 
rcntly torpid, after, as I think, a plentiful meal. Suddenly they 
make their whole persons vibrate like the prong of a tuning- 
fork ; you cannot see their outline. T]iis is^ signal for one of the 
wax-collectors to run up quickly and fjimble the lately-agitated 
gentleman with the instruments with whiclf they hold the waa^; 
and after collecting the scales, they hasten to mould them into 
the comb.’ What would our bon-vivans give if they could thus, 
at their pleasure, shake off the effects of a Goldsmiths -Hall din- 
ner in the shape of a temporary fit of gout and chalk-stones ? 

Many in their schoolboy days, though we aver ourselves to be 
guiltless, having too bften followed Titania’s advice, and 

‘ Honeyibags stolen from the humble-bee,* 

need not to have much told them of how they carry about them 
their liquid nectar. ^ Kill 4jie,’ says Bottom to Cobweb, ^ a red- 
hipped humble-bee on \he top of a thistle, and, good monsieur, 
bring me the honey- bag.’ They never swarm without a good 
stock of honey in their inside, to enable them to make a fair start 
in their new housekeeping. The honey which they sip from the 
nectaries of the flowers probably undergoes some change, though 
it is but a slight one, before it is deposited in the cells. It was 
formerly considered a balm for all ills, though now deemed 
anything but wholesome when eaten in large quantities. The 
following are some of its virtues, besides others which ^fe omit, 
given by Butler. It is only wonderfui that our grandfathers, 
living in the midst of such an universal medicine, should have 
ever died, 

‘ Honey cutteth and casteth up flegmatic matter, and therefore sharp- 
eneth the stomachs of them which by reason thereof have little appetite : 
it purgeth those things which hurt the clearness of the eyes ; it 
nouMsheth very much 5 it breedeth good blood ; it stirreth up and 
preseryeth natural heat, and prolougeth old age : it heepeth all things 
unconupt which are put into it | and thesrefore physicians do tempier 
therewith such medicines as they mean to keep long ; yea the bodya 
of the dead, being embalmed with honey, have been thereby preserved 
fr^m putrefaction, \&c. &c. • 

The fourth product of the bee is propolis, or which we shall 
rather call bee-gum. It is at once the glue and varnish of their 

VOL. Lxxi. NO. cxli. 0 carpentry. 
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carprntry. With this resinous substance* (quite distinct from 
wax) they fix their combs to the sides and roof, fasten the hives 
Jp the stand, stop up crevices, varnish the cell-work of their 
combs, and embalm any dead or noxious animal that they catch 
within their hive ; 

* Caulk every chink where rushing winds may roar, 

And seal their circling ramparts to the floor/ — Evans. 

Bees may often be seen settling on the bark of the fir, the 
gummy leaf of the hollyhock, or on the — we dare not use Horace 
Walpole’s expression— varnished bud of the horse-chestnut. They 
are then collecting neith\]r bread nor honey, but gum for the pur- 
poses above mentioned. Htiish mentions a case of their coating 
over a dead mouse within the hive with this gum, thus rendering 
their lift me proof against any impure effluvium; but they were 
much more cunning with a snail, which they sealed down, only 
round the edye of the shell, thus fixing him as a standing joke, 
a laughing-stock, a living mummy (for a snail, though excluded 
frf>m air, would not die), so that he who hi!d heretofore carried 
his own house was now made his own monujpient. 

As one of the indirect products of the bee we must not forget 
Mead, the Metheglin f of Shakspeare and Dryden. It was the 
drink of the antient Britons and NoiSemcri, and filled the skull- 
cups in the Feast of Shells in the Hall of Odin. In such esteem 
was it held, tliat one of the old Welsh laws ran thus : * There are 
three things in court which must be communicated to the king 
before they are made known to any other person: — 1st. Every 
sentence of the Judge. 2nd. Every new song. 3rd. Every cask 
of Mead.’ Queen Bess was so fond of it, that she had some made 
for lier own especial drinking every year ; and Butler, who draws 
a distinction between Mead and Metheglin, making Hydromel 
the generic term, gives a luculent receipt for the latter and better 
drink, the same used tjy ^ our renowned Queen Elizabeth of 
happy memory.’ The Romans softened their wine sometimes with 
honey (Geary, iv,, 102.), sometimes with mead — mulso. (Hor,, 
1. 2, 4, 24.) 

^ The good bee,’ says More, ' as other good people, hath 
many bad enemies and though opinions and systems of manage- 
ment have change^ the bees’ enemies have remained muefi the 
same from the time of Aristotle. Beetles, moths, hornets, wasps, 

• As a further proof of theittuiute attention with which the ancients studied bees, 
tile Greeks had fliiee names at least for the d^fterent qualities of iliis substance : — 
and 

f The derivation of this word, which one would rather expect to be Celtic or 
Scandinavian, is very pUtksible, if not true, from the Greek: /uiAf hyinty* 
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spiders, snails, ants, mice, birds, lizards> and toads, will all seek the 
hives, either for the Avarmth they find there, or oftener for the bees, 
and, more frequently still, for the honey. The wax*moth is a s^^ 
plague, and when once a hive is infested with it, nothing effectual 
is to be done but by removing the bees altogether into a new 
di^micile. Huish tells of an old lady, who, thinking to catch the 
moths, illuminated her garden and bee-house at night with dam- 
beauac— the only result of which was that, instead of trapping the 
marauders, she burnt her ow^ bees, who came out in great con- 
fusion to see what was the matter. The gitJat death’s-head moth 
{Sphinx atropoi{)f occasionally found iiy considerable numbers in 
our potato-fields — the cause of so much alatm wherever its awf\jl 
note and badge are heard and seen — was noticed first by Huber as 
a terrible enemy to bees. It was against the ravagesb of -this 
mealy monster that the bees were supposed to erect those fortifi- 
cations, the description and actual drawing of which by Huber 
threw at one time so much doubt on his other statements. He 
speaks of bastions, intersecting arcades, and gateways masked by 
walls in front, so that their constructors ‘ pass from the part of 
simple soldiers to that of engineers.’ Few subsequent observers * 
have, we believe, detected the counterscarps of these miniature 
Vaubans, but as it is certaift that they will contract their entrance 
against the cold of winter, it seems little incredible that they 
should put in j)ractice the same expedient when other necessities 
call for it ; and to style such conglomerations of wax and propolis 
bastions, and battlements, and glacis, is no more unpardonable 
stietch of the imagination than to speak of their queens and sen- 
tinels. 

An old toad may be sometimes seen sitting under a hive, and 
w aiting to seize on such as, coming home loaded with thejr spoil, 
accidentally fall to the ground. We can hardly fancy this odious 
reptile in a more provoking position. Tomtits, which are called 
bee- biters in Hampshire, are said to tap at the hive, fmd then snap 
up the testy inmates who come out to see what it is sill about : if 
birds chuckle as well as chirp, we can fancy the delight of this 
mischievous little ne’er-do-good at the success of his lark. The 
swallow is an enemy of old standing, as we may learn from the 
verstis of Euenus, prettily translated by Merivale ; 

‘ Attic maiden, honey-fed, 

Chirping warbler, bear’st away 

* The ever-amusing Mr, Jesae saya, ♦ I Lave now in my poaaeasioii a regular forti- 
fication made of propolia, which my liees placed at the entrance of tlieir hive, to enable 
them die better to motect themselves from the wasps,’ — Gleaninga, vol. i., p. 24. It 
may have been with some such idea that the Greelts gave the name < propolis,’ ‘out- 
work,’ to the principal material with which they construct these b^lcadesj and Virgil 
has ‘ luouire favos.^ Did Byron allude to this in his ‘ fragrant fortress f 
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Thou the busy buzzing bee 
To thy callow brood a prey ? 

Warbler thou, a warbler seize ! 

Winged, one with lovely wings ! 

Guest thyself, by summer brought. 

Yellow guest, whom summer brings ! * 

Many are the fables and stories of the bear and the bees, and 
the love he has for honey. One, not so well known, we extract 
from Butler. The contour is one Demetrius, a Muscovite am- 
bassador sent to Rom^. 

* A neighbour of mine,’ v^aith he, * searching in the woods for honey, 
slipt down into a great hollow tree ; and there sunk into a lake of honey 
up to the breast : where — when he had stuck fast two days, calling and 
crying out in vain for help (because nobody in the meanwhile came 
nigh that solitary place) — at length, when he was out of all hope of 
life, he was strangely delivered by the means of a great bear, which 
'Coming thither about the same business that he did, and smelling the 
honey (stirred with his striving), clambered up the top of the tree, 
and thence began to let himself down backward into it. The man be- 
thinking himself, and knowing that the worst wes but death (which in 
that place he was sure oif), beclipt the bear fast with both his hands 
about the loins, and withall made an outcry as loud as he could. The 
bear, being thus suddenly aftrighted (wlftit with the handling and what 
with the noise), made up again with all speed possible: the man held, 
and the bear pulled until with main force he had drawn Dun out of 
the nme ; and then being let go, away he trots, more afeard than hurt, 
leaving the smeared swain in a joyful fear.*— Rwt/cT, p. 115, 

The bear, from Iris love of honey, acts as a pointer to the bee- 
hunters of the North, who note the hollow trees which he fre- 
quents and rubs against, knowing thereby that they contain honey. 

^ The b^ars,’ said a bee-hunter to Washington Irving, ‘ is the know- 
ingest varmint for finding out a bee-tree in the world. They ’ll 
gnaw for days together at the trunk till they make a hole big- 
enough to get in their paws, and then they ’ll haul out the honey, 
bees and all.’ 

Wasps are sad depredators upon bees, and require to bo 
guarded against. The large mother- wasp, which is often observed 
quite early in the spring, and which common peo})le call a hornet, 
should always be destroyed, as it is the parent of a whole swarm. 
In’ many places the gardeners will give sixpence a-plece for their 
destruction, and bee-masters should not refuse at least an equal 
amount of head-money. These brazen-mailed invaders take 
good care never to attack any but qj weak hive : here they very 
soon make themselves at home, and walk in and out in the most 
jCooI, amusing manner possible. As an instance of the extent 
to which their intrusion may bo carried, there was sent to the 
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Entomological Society, in July last, a very complete wasps’-nest, 
found in the interior of a bee-hive, the lawful inhabitants of 
which had been put to flight by the burglars. 

' But not any one of these ’ (we quote from the old fellow of 
Alagdalen, from whom so many have borrowed without acknow- 
ledgment) ' nor all the rest together, do half so much harm to 
the Bees as the Bees.’ And here again they too truly represent 
human nature. As riches increase, they set their hearts the more 
upon them. The stronger thft stock is, tlie more likely arc they 
to turn invaders, and of course they fix upon the weakest and 
most resistless of their brethren as the^ sujyccts of their attack. 
Then comes the tug of war ; and a terrible struggle it is. Hare 
is an extract from Mr. Cotton’s note-book : — 

• • 

* I was sitting quietly in the even of a fine day, when my sister came 
puffing into the room, “ Oil ! Willy, make haste and come into the garden, 
tlie bees are swarming !” “ Nonsense,” I said ; “ they cannot be swarm- 

ing; ibis August, and four o’clock in the even.” Nevertheless I was 
hound, as a loving brother, to see what grounds iny wise sister had for 
her assertion. I got #p, went to the window, and although I was at least 
400 yards from my bees, the air seemed full of them. I rushed out to 
tlie garden ; the first sight of my hive made me think my sister was 
right. On looking more»narrftwr]y, I perceived that the bees were hur- 
rying in, instead of swarming out ; and on peeping about, I saw lying on 
the ground the ** defuncta corpora vit^l 

Magnanimum hcroiiin.” 

They all had died fighting, as the play-book says, pro hares et foxes. 
My thoughts then turned to my other stock, which was about a quarter 
of a mile off. I ran to it as fast as I could ; hardly had t arrived there, 
when ail advanced body of the robber regiment follow^ed me ; they soon 
thickened ; I tried every means I could think of to disperse them, hut 
in vain : I threw dust into the air among the thickest ; and read them 
the passage in Virgil, which makes the thfowdng of the dust in the air 
equivalent to the Bees’ Riot Act : 

‘‘ Hi motus animorum atque hmc certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent.” ’ — p, 319. 

But all in vain. We know how often this same experiment has 
failed, though nothing can be more true than the rest of Virgil’s 
description of the Battle of the Bees ; but dust is certainly effica- 
cious in causing them speedily to settle when they are swarming, 
whether it is that the dust annoys them, or that they mistake it for 
hail or rain. 

There is yet one greater enemy than all, and that is Afan. 
And this leads us to consider the different systems of raans^e- 
ment and harvesting wliieh be has adopted ; and some consolation 
it is that, various as may be the plans proposed, there is only one 
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exC6ption^ among the many bce-lKJoks we have lately read, to the 
heartily expressed wish that the murderous system of stifling the 
bees may be wholly condemned and abolished. Indeed^ it* Mr. 
Cotton's statement be correct, England shares with the valley of 
Chamouni the exclusivo^ infamy of destroying the servants whose 
toil has been so serviceable. Cobbett tsays it is whimsical to save 
the bees, if you take the honey ; but on the other hand, to sacrifice 
them for the sake of it, is killing the goose for her golden eggs. 
A middle line is the safest : take a^part. First, be sure that you 
leave enough to carry a Slock fairly through tbfe winter — say 
301 bs., hive and all — ^n<f the surplus is rightly your own, for the 
hlVes and the flowers )^)U have found them, and the trouble and 
time, you have bestowed. To devise such a method lias engaged 
the attention of English bee-masters for many generations back ; 
and to eke out the hive by a temporary chamber which may be 
remov^ at pleasure, has been the plan most commonly proposed. 
Dr. Bevan (pp. 115-120) gives a detailed acepunt of the dififorent 
schemes, to which we refer our readers curious in such matters. 
There can be but three ways of adding to a hifire — ^first, at the top, 
by extra boxes, small hives, caps, or bell-glasses, which may be 
called generally the storifjing systejgn — (wc use the bee-man’s 
vocabulary as we find it) ; secondly, at the side, by box, &c., called 
the collateral system; and thirdly, by inserting additional room at 
the bottom, called nadiring. To enter into all the advantages and 
disadvantages of these plans w ould be to write a volume ; we must 
iherefoTc content ourselves with Dr. Bevan’ s general rule, which 
vve think experience fully bears out, that old stocks should 
be snpered and sw^anns be nadired. Side-boxes are the leading 
feature of Mr. Nutt’s plan, about which so much lias been written 
and lecfared — but that there is nothing new in this, the title of a 
pamphlet published in 1756 by the Rev. Stephen White, ^ Col- 
lateral Bee-boxes,^ will sufliciently show. The object of Mr. 
Nutt’s system is to prevent swarming, which he seems to consider 
an unnatural process, and forced upon the bees by the narrowness 
aitid heat of the hive, caused by an overgrown poj)ulation. To 
fflhis we altogether demur : the unnatural part of the matter is that 
which, by inducing an artificial temperature, prevents the ».old 
Queen from diidulging her nomadic propensities, and, like the 
Gothic sovereigns of old, heading the emigrating body of her 
people. Moreover, with all his contrivances Mr. Nutt, or at least 
his followers, cannot wholly prevent swarming — the old people still 
contrive to make their home ' too hot ’ for the young ones. But 
great praise is due to him tor the attention which he has called fo 
fee ventilation of fee hive. Whatever be fee system pursued, this 
is point that should never be neglccted^and henceforth a therriio- 
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meter, much as the idea was at first ridiculed, must be considered 
an indispensable accompaniment to a bce-housc. To preserve a 
proper tem{>eraturc within, the bees themselves do all they can ; 
and it is quite refreshing to see them on a hot day fanning 
away with their ^ many-twinkling ’ wings »at the entrance of the 
hive, while others are similarly employed inside, creating such a. 
current of air, that a taper applied to the inlet of the hive would 
be very sensibly affected by it.* Mr. Nutt s book is worth read- 
ing for this part of the subject alone but our own experience; 
backed by innumerable other instances within our knowledge, 
is unfavourable to the use of his boxiJs;^and even those bee- 
keepers who continue them, as partially successful, have not yeft 
got over the disappointment caused by his exaggerated statements 
of the produce. 

Before entering further on the varieties of hives, we must pre- 
mise for the uninitiated that bees almost invariably begin building 
their comb from the Jtop, continuing it down as far as room allows 
them, and finishing it off at the bottom in a rather irregular curved 
line. Each comb c<|ntains a double set of honey-cclls, dos-d-dos, 
ill a horizontal position. To support these in common straw-hives 
cross-sticks are used, aroujjcl which the bees work, so that the 
comb is necessarily muCli broken in detaching it Iroiii these sup- 
ports. Now it having been observed that bees, unless obstructed, 
always work their combs exactly parallel, and at a certain distance 
apart, a hive has been constructed somewhat in the shape of a 
common straw one, only tapering more towards the bottom, and 
having a lid lifting off just where the circumference is the largest. 
On removing the lid arc seen bars about an inch and a half apart, 
running parallel from the front to the back of the hive, and these 
being fixed into a ring of wo(k 1 that goes round the hiveyiare re- 
inoveable at pleasure. Now it is obvious that, could ivc always 
get the bees to hang their combs along these bars, the removal of 
one or two of them at a time would be a very simple way of pro- 
curing a fair share of honey without otherwise disturbing the 
hive ; but how to get the bees always to build in this direction 
was the question. This Huber solved : he fixed a small piece of 
coiqjb underneath each of the bars exactly parallel ; the bees fol- 
lowed their leader, so that any one of the pendant combs might 
be lifted up on the bar, the bar be replaced, and the bees set to 
work again. This starting-point for them to commence from is 

* Perhajw Dr. Reid might tahe a Hint from them in place of his monetrqus anparaittiq 
and towers that out-Babel Babel.. It never can be that such furnaces mid chamheris. 
and vents axe necessary to procure an equable and pure, atmosphere. Whqn We havr 
spetit the 80,0001; (we think that was Oic sum voted tor tliis purpose for the new Hotise* 
of ParUameut) we shall Bud Out some rimpler way. „ , 
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called guide-comb> and the hive itself^ though somewhat 
modified^ we have the pleasure of introducing li^ur readers as 
feat of the Greek islands (Natwralisfs Library » p. 188); the 
very form perhaps from which the Corycian old man, bringing it 
^ from Asia Minor; produced his early swarm^; — from which Aris- 
totle himself may have sttidied;^and which, no doubt, made of 
the reeds or oziers of the llyssus, had its place in the garden of 
Socrates— 

‘ That wise^old man by street Hymettus* hill.* 

We must refer our readens to p. 96 of Dr. Betan’s book for 
the later improvcmepts'upon this hive, as respects brood and 
honey-cells (for these are of different depths), and the fixing of 
the guide-comb, suggested by Mr. Golding of Hunton, who, 
together^ with the Rev. Mr. Dunbar, has rendered very valuable 
assistance to Dr. Bevan’s researches. 

It is no slight recommendation of Mr. Golding to our good 
graces to learn that so practised a bee-ipaster has discarded 
boxes from his apiary, and almost entirely restricted himself to 
the use of straw-hives, and this not from any fancy about their 
appearance, but from a lengthened experience of their advan- 
tage. For ourselves, W'e dare hardly;, avow, in this profit-loving 
age, how many pounds of honey we would yearly sacrifice for 
the sake of preserving the associations that throng around a 
cottage-hive. To set up in our humble garden the green- 
painted wooden box, which Mr. Nutt calls ^ The Temple of 
Nature,’ in place of our time-honoured straw hive, whose 
sight is as pleasant to our eyes as Hhe hum of murmuring 
bee’ is to our ears ! — we had as lief prect a Pantheon or a red- 
brick meeting-house on the site of our village church. If our 
livelihood depended on the la^it ounce of honey we could drain 
from our starving bees, necessity, which is a stern mistress, might 
drive us to hard measures, and, seciindim artem, they being used 
to it, we might suffocate them ' as though we lovc<l them ;* but to 
■give up — and after all for a doubtful or a dis-ad vantage — the 
pleasant sight of a row of cleanly hives of platted straw, the very 
forifi and fariiion of one of which is so identified with its blithe 
inhabitant, that without it a bee seems without its home-^tOc^ast 
away as noiight every childhood association, — the little wtiodcut in 
Wattses Hymiis,* — the hive-shaped sug£ir-ba|pn of the nursery,— 
the jpenny p]:int fe$t We hate covered with coatingl of gamboge-^to 
. lose for ever fee sight of the new straw hackle that jauntily caps it 
like the he^-drcis of im Esquimaux beau — to be no longer 
cheeked in the. hot dusty city by the , Vefif eshing symbol that ^ 
;^^ibbles of green fields’ in the midst of a hardwareman’S shop — 
would be too m'ttbh fdr us, even tholigh we migfet^tfadk have 
^ assisted. 
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assisted^ as Mr, Hui$h would say> 'to unlock the stores of apiarjian 
science^ and disperse the mists of prejudice by the penetrating 
rays of philosophy/ We would rather bear the character/it)f 
heathenish barbarism tp the day of our deaths and have Himte 
written on our tomb. Seriously, it is no slight pleasurq, we should 
thus forego ; and pleasure^ simple and unalloyed, is not so cheap 
or so tangible a commodity in this life thfit we can afford to throw 
away anything that produces it, even though it hang but on the 
gossamer thread of a fancy. • 

Apart, however, from all such cojisiderStlons, which, think and 
write as we may, would, we fear, havcf but little influence with 
the practical bee-keeper, we are convinfed that the moderate 
temperature which a straw hive produces, both in summer and 
winter, will not easily be counterbalanced by any other advantages 
which boxes offer ; and as for management, there is scarcely any 
system or form to which straw may not be accr)mmodated. One 
of the greatest complaints against it, harbouring moths and other 
insects, might be obviated by two or three good coats of paint 
inside ; and this tO(j would save the bees from the painful operation 
of nibbling off and smoothing down the rough edges of the straw. 

Those who luive seen the beautiful bell-glasses full of virgin 
honey from Mr, Nutt’s hives, which were exhibited lately either 
at the Polytechnic or Adelaide Gallery, and still more those who 
have tasted them on the breakfast-table, may perhaps fancy that 
boxes only can produce honey in so pure and elegant a form ; but 
by a very simple alteration in the common straw hive this may be 
effected, as a reference to Mr. Payne’s ' Improved^ Cottage-hive ’ 
will show. His book is a very useful one, from its j)ractical and 
concise directions, and perfectly free from anything like being 
'got up.’ The only fault of his^hive seems to be its flalj^top. 

Mr. Bagster’s book chiefly recommends itself to us by the 
promise of a new ' Ladies’ Safety Hive.’ We are always a little 
shy of these schemes for 'Shaving made Easy,’ and ' Every Man 
his own Tooth-drawer,’ which go to do away with the division of 
labour, and bring everything 'within the level of the meanest 
capacity and though nothing certainly can be more in character 
tl^n that the laSy-gatdener should have her bee-house, wbpre , t; 
she may observe the workings and habits of this 'Feminme 
Monarchy,’ yet, fjj^r aught we see, it is just as reasonable for her\ 
to clean her .own shoes as to take her own honey. And yet this * 
is the only object or new feature about Mr. Bagster’s plw* 
Practically, we should consider his centra box. to be as m^ch too 
large as. the side ones are too snmlL . ; . 

The fact is, that safety from bees is not to be ginned by any 
modification of hive or bee-rdress whatever. If a menM 
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tp keep bees, he must make them his friends; and the same 
qualities whidi will ensure him golden opinions in uny Other walk 
of^iife are those which make a good bee-master* Firmness of 
mind with kindness of manner will enable you to do with them 
what you will. Like horses, they know if you are afraid of them, 
and will kick and plunge aecc>rdingly. Like children and d<^s, 
they find out in a moment if you are fond of them, and so meet 
you half way. But, like the best* tempered people in the world, 
there are times and seasons when thfe least interruption will put 
them out — 

^ * ut fortfe kgenlem 

Aut taciturn iiupellat quavis setmone malestus.’ 

A shq.rp answer or a sharp sting on Such occasions will only be a 
caution that we must watch our opportunity better for the future. 
He who rushes between contending armies must not complain of 
the flying darts ; therefore in a bee-battle, unless you are sure you 
can assist the weaker party, it is best to keep out of the way. In 
very hot weather and very high winds, especially if one has much 
to do or to say — ^who does not feel a little teftty ? Bees are the 
same. There is one other case where interference is proverbially 
ill-taken-T-in domestic quarrels ; and J'erein Mr. Cotton assures 
us. that the female spirit is as much alive in the bee as in the 
human kind. When the lime comes in autumn for turning the 
drones out of the hive (of which we shall speak more fully pre- 
sently), many think they can assist their bees in getting rid of 
these unprofitable spouses, and so destroy them as fast as they 
are turned out: this uncalled-for meddling is often very fiercely 
resented, and the bee-keeper finds to his cost, like the g(Jod- 
natured neighbour who proffered his mediation on the ^ toast and 
bread-anfl-butter ’ question of Mi^. and Mrs. Bond, that volunteer 
pi^cemakers in matrimonidl strife 

‘ Are sure to get a stiifg for their pains.’ 

’ At all other times they are most tractable creatures, especially 
at swarihing tim^, they are in some measure dependent 
on aid. They are, as a villager once told us, ^ quite 

humble bees then.* They nndoubt^ly rec6gnise their oyn . 
master; at^ wen a stranger, if a bee-keeper, soon finds himjs^lf 
at home wit|h th^. What they cannot bear is to be br<^thed 
* upon ; . i^d as people . ^ignprant of l^eir wayr ^re very apt ^to 
begin bufieting and blowing when bees seem disposed to atta^ 
tb^, it will sewiqeable for tbom to keep this faint , in mind. 
The Rcv. JphnJjhprley* wrote in 1744, gives a^frightfui 
aeepunt of a swarm of b^s settling upon bts maid's hecid^be 
b€^ not that they wOnld sting faur to death, as stori^ have 
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beeti told,* but that they would dtifle the poor giri, for they covered 
hei' whole face; Presence of mind failed neither — he bade her 
remain quite still, and searched for the quecn^ whom her loy^ 
people fallowed with delight as he conducted her safe to her hive. 
Sometimes, however, where presence of mind is wanting, or 
wh^re they have been accidentally disturbed, very serious conse- 
quences ensue. The inhabitants of the Isles of Or'^ece transport 
their hives by sea, in order to procure change of pasture for their ' 
bees. Huish relates (p. 287)*that ^ 

* Not long ago a hive on one of these vessels was overturned^ and the 
bees spread themselves over the whole vessel! They attacked the sailors 
with great fury, who, to save themselves, swam ashore. They could not 
return to their boat until the bees were in a state of tranquillity, having 
previously provided themselves with proper ingredients for (weatilig^a 
smoke, to suffocate the bees in case of a renewal of their hostility.* 

The Bee- volume of the ^ Naturalist’s Library’ supplies us with 
an anecdote, in which the anger of the bees was turned to a more 
profitable purpose — 

* A small privateeij with forty or fifty men, having on board some 
hives made of earthenware full of bees, -was pursued by a Turkish galley 
manned by 500 seamen and soldiers. As soon as the latter came along- 
side, the crew of the privateeftnounted the rigging with their hives, and 
hurled them down on the deck of the galley. The Turks, astonished at 
this novel mode of warfare, and unable to defend themselves from the 
stings of the enraged bees, became so terrified that they thought of 
nothing but how to escape their fury; while the crew of the small 
vessel, defended by masks and gloves, flew upon their enemies sword in 
hand, and captured the vessel almost without resistance.’ — ^p. 194. 

It must strike the reader how well-furnished this vessel must 
have been to afford on the moment ^ masks and gloves * for forty 
or fifty men. In these disturbed times the following r^eipt to 
disperse a mob may perhaps be found useful. We have heard of 
a water-engine being effectively employed i.n the same service. 

‘ During the confusion occasioned by a time of war in 1 525, a mob of 
peasants, assembling in Hohnstein, in Thuringia, attempted to pillage 
the house of the minister of Eleude, w^ho, having in vain employed all 
his eloquence to dissuade them from their design, ordered his domestic^ \ 
to fitch his beediives and throw them in the middle of this furious mob! ' 
The effect was wliat might be expected; they were immediately put to 
flight, afkd happy to,|^ape tinstang .* — NaL Lib,^ p. 195. v ' 

As we should be sorry to arouse the fears of our Teaders, oiillj 

* For fatal cases, one of which is plated by Air. Lawrence in his ^urgical Lactiu^, . 

Dr, Oevan, p. 333. Animals have been frequently fatally attacked by them. 

Butler fells of ‘ a horse in the heat of fiie day looking brer a hedge, on the oUxer side 
of which was a stall of bees; whik he stood nodding vtitb hie manner is,' 

because of the flies, the bees fell upon him and him*’ This' eaqjmpjifies the. 
proverb of the danger to some folk in ^ looking over a hedge.* 

object 
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direct being Irathejr to enamour them of bees, we will console 
'^ein — too much perhaps in the fashion of Job’s friends~with ah 
d!hecdote which appeared lately in a Scotch newspaper, of an 
elderly gentleman upon whose face a swarm of bees alighted. 
With great presence of mind he lifted up his hat, hive-lik^, over 
his head, when the bees, by their natural instinct, at once recog* 
nising so convei.ient a home, betook themselves to his head-gear 
— it surely must have been a wide-awake — which he then quietly 
conveyed into his garden. Had heWidgeted and flustered, as most 
old gentlemen^and ^oungeones too — would have done in his 
• situation, he would doubtless have presented the same pitiable 
object that our reatfere must remember in Hood’s ludicrous 
sketch of ^ an unfortunate Bee4ngJ* 

, One ctf the most dangerous services, as may well be imagined, 
is that of taking their honey, when this is attempted without 
suffocating, or stupefying, or any of those other methods which 
leave the hive free. This should be done in j^he middle of a fine 
day when most of the bees are abroad ; and then in those hives 
where the removal can be made from the lop^ the danger is more 
imaginative than real. The common barbarous plan is to suffocate 
the whole stock with sulphur, and then, as dead men tell no talcs, 
and dead bees do not use theirs, it very easy to cut out the 
comb at your leisure. But in any case Mr. Cotton’s plan is far 
preferable. Instead of suffocating, he stupefies them. Instead 
of the brimstone-match, he gathers, when half ripe, a fungus 
{F. pulverulenttii) which grows in damp meadows, which country- 
folk call ^ puff-balls,’ or ^ frog’s cheese,’ or ‘ bunt,’ or ‘ puckfist,* 
^diies it till it will hold fire like tinder, and then applies it to the 
hive in what he calls a ‘ smoker.’ The bees Ixjing thus rendered 
quite harmless, any operation of the hive, such as taking the 
honey, cutting out old <;omb, removing the queen, or joining 
stocks, may be most easily performed. The bees may be then 
handled like a sample of grain. This plan of fumigation — 
.which be does not profess himself the author of, but to have bor- 
ix>wed from the work of the before-mentioned Mr. Thorley, re- 
printed in the ‘ Bee-book’ — we consider as the most valuable of 
the practical part of Mr. Cotton’s book, — practical, we m^an^ 
to apiarian, purposes; for there is excellent advice leavened up 
,with the ^j^-matter, which will apply equally to all readers. 
The rest pf liis system, with which we own ourselves to have been 
a little pu;sisled, is too near an approximation to Nutt’s to require 
further explanation or trial. We should guess from the present 
form, of his book—^whicb, originally published in the form of two 
' Jaetters' to Cottagers from a Conservative Bee-keeper/ is now 
forth in one of the most elegant volumes that ever ^aced a 
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library-table — that he is convinced that his plan is not advan- 
tageous for the poor ; and therefore, though upwards of 24,000 
copies of his first " Letters ’ were sold, he has forborne to preUt 
further upon them a doubtful good. This is, however, our o\pi 
conjecture entirely, from what we know of the failure of 1^ 
system among our friends, and from what we gather pf his own 
character in the pages of bis book. In this we think he has 
acted well and wisely. Delighted as we ourselves have been 
with many parts of his volume, we think he has failed in that 
most difficult of all styles to the scljolar— writing down ’ to the 
poor. In saying this we mean no disparagement to Mr. Cotton, 
for we are not prepared at this moment witli the name of a single 
highly- educated man who has completely succeeded in this task. 
Buiiyan and Cobbett, the two poor man’s authors in verj»diff‘(5rent 
schools, came from the tinker‘’s forge and the plough-tail. It is 
not enough to write plain Saxon and short sentences — though how 
many professed writers for the unlearned neglect even points like 
these ! — the mode of thinking must run in the same current as 
that of the people whom we wish to instruct and please, so that 
nothing short of bling one of them, or living constantly among 
them, 

‘ In joy and in sorrow, through praise and through blame,* 
being conversant not only with their afflictions and enjoyments, 
and ordinary lift?, but even with their whims and crotchets, theit 
follies and crimes, will fit a man to be their book-friend. Where 
a million can write for the few, there are but few who can write 
fi)r the million. Witness the unread pamphlets, written and dis- 
tributed with the kindliest feeling, that crowd the cottager’s shelf. 
We grieve that this is a fact, but we are convinced of the truth of 
it. We grieve deeply, for there are hundreds of scholarljsmen at 
this moment writing books, full of the best possible truths for the 
lower — and indeed for all — classes of this country, and thousands 
of good men distributing them as fast as they come out, in the 
fond idea that these books are working a change as extensive as 
their circulation.* That they are doing good in many quarters 
we gladly admit, but we will venture to say that there is npfe 
on^ among the many thousands published that will hold its rahk 
as a cottage classic fifty years hence ; and that not frpm want of 
interest in the subjects, but of style and tone to rcai^ the poor 
man’s heart. The mode of thought and expression in some of v 
these Well-meaning books is perfectly ludicrous to any one wjio/ 
has personal knowledge of af labourer’s habit of mind. Howevpr, 

1..., — — — — i „ 

f The sale of such books is no test of theh real popularity, os a hundred are given' 
to, ^here oue is bought by, the poor. 

Mr. 





Cotton’^ book^ though hot qhite a& 8ucce$$ful as we could 
..wish, ia very far indeed from partaking of the worst defects 
books of this cTa^. Indeed he has so nearly reached the point 
. iii.which he has aimed, that we feel continually annoyed that he 
falls short of it. We do not think liim happy in his jokes, 
nor at home in his familllirity. From the familiar to the twad- 
dling is but a step, and a very skoft step too. His Aristotle has 
taught him the use of proverbs to the vulgar, which he has 
everywhere taken advantage of, thpugh, with singular infelicity, 
be, has printed them in a character— old English^ — that not 
i^e out of a hundred ofi the reading poor can understand. He 
t(wslates a bit of Lathi (p. 309) for the benefit of his Cottager,* 
but leavea a quotation from . Pindar to be Greek to him still ! 
(p. ^3.) It is, however, want of clearness and method — great 
faults certainly in a didactic work — o? which we have chiefly to 
complain in his ^ Short and Simple Letters but, taking the work 
as it comes to us in its present form, with its exquisite woodcuts, 
.perfection of dress, prelude of mottoes (of ‘which we have not 
scrupled to avail ourselves), list of bee-books (which, though im- 
perfect, particularly as to tbreign works, is th^ first of the kind) — 
appendices — reprints — extracts, &c. — we hardly know a book of 
the kind that has of late pleased us raorq. The ingenuity with 
which every ornament, within and without, introduces either the 
bee itself, or its workmanship, reflects great credit on the de- 
signer, and on the engraver, Mr. J. W. Whimper, to whose 
labours the author pays a well-earned compliment. Professing 
no sort of arrangement, it is the perfection of a scrap-book for the 
gentleman or lady bee-keeper. 

' The great interest, however, in Mr. Cotton’s work lies in the 
conclusion. He is one of that noble crew, mainly drafted from 
the ranks of aristocratic Eton, that have gone out in the first 
l^issionary enterprise thaf has left the shores of England, worthy 
of tb^ Church and the country that sent them. The good ship 
Xomatin sailed from Plymouth for New Zealand on the 2Gtb of 
Dccciml>er, 1841, St. Stephen’s day, with a "goodly fellowship * of 
emigrants, schoolmasters, deacons, and priests, with a Bishop ut 
'ihHr head* And we, an Apostolic Church, have been these many 
years iu learning the first lessons of Apostolic discipline and order! 
v^asting jt]^||^ves and energies of an isolated clergy— a few forlorn 
hopes se^'out without a commander to conquer the strongholds of 
heathenism. However, it is never too late to do well. The solemn 
' ceremonial of the consecration of five l^ishops to the colonics, within 
^;i4he walls of Westminster Abbey in August last, which produced 
Ipi’ifieQt on thdse who witnessed it which will not soon pass away,^ 
.^^Wt jthat the Church is not.>iej^lectful oJf her duties ;VthoY;^ 

' they^ 
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tbey, like the Bishop of New Zealand, should have led the van 
on the foundation of ihe colonies instead of following after a lapse 
of years^ when the usurpations of schism and disorder have mofie 
than trebled the difficulty of their task. There are among the crew 
of that gallant vesseT-^and not least of that number, the chief 
Shepherd himself, and Our author Be^master — men of the highest 
mental attainments, of the gentlest bjood, on wboin our Public 
Schools and Universities had showered their most honourable 
rewards, and to whom, had^they remained in this country, the 
most splendid prospects opened — who have yet borne to give 
up all these prospects and sever al> the ties of blood and 
old affection, to cross, at the call of the Church, in the service 
of their Master, half a world of ocean to an island unfre- 
quented and barbarous, and where, for at least manjiyeats to 
come, they must give up all idea, not of luxury and comfort, but of 
what they have hitherto deemed the very necessaries of existence ; 
and, what is more to such men, the refinements of intellectual 
intercourse and tlie^charlties of polished life. God forbid that we 
should not have a heart to sympathise in the struggles of those 
uneducated and enftiusiasiic, but often misguided men, who are 
sent out with the jjfible in their hand by voluntary associations on 
a pitiable payment barely greater than what they might have 
earned with their hands in their own parish : it is the system and 
the comfortable committee at home with which we quarrel, not 
with the painful missionaries themselves; but while we grieve 
over the martyred Williams, we have nothing in common with 
that sympathy which is monopolised by the exertions of mis- 
sionary artisans, enured from their cradle to a life of hardship, 
and which can feel nothing for the tenfold deprivations, mental 
and bodily, both in what they encounter and what thgy leave 
behind, which the rich and the educated endure, who are au- 
thoritatively cotninissioncd to plant tKe standard of the Cross 
within the ark of Christ’s Church in our distant colonies. It 
becomes us who sit luxuriously in our drawing-rooms at home, 
reading the last new volume in our easy chairs, to cast a thought 
from time to time on the labours of these men, of like tastes and 
habits with ourselves, and encourage them in their noble work, 
be^t in New Zealand or else wher%, not only in good wishes and 
easily-uttered ^Godspeeds,’ but in denying ourselves^, somewhat 
of our many daily comforts in forwarding that cause which they 
have ^ left air to follow,* « 

But 

f jSteot credit v» dwe to the’ New Zeal^ Company, ^ve cctuulted their V 

(u weir as, their duty in the liberal! W of their Suiaco]^! endowment .There cem 
he^o doubt that the eatablislmient there ofU'reg^lftr eferj^ will lie a great in^o^eut 

. to 
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But the connection which all tliis has with our present subject 
. that in the same ship with this ' glorious company,’ Mr. Cotton 
taken out with him four stocks of bees : the different methods 
of storing away may be seen in" page 357. ^ Seizing, and, we are 
sure, gladly seizing, a hint thrown out in Mr. Petre’s book on 
New Zealand, of the greiS honey-harvest in the native flowers, 
with no labourers to gather it^ hi is carrying out the first bees 
which have ever visit^. those islands. * I hope,’ he says — and 
Who does not join in this hope of Bishop Selwyn’s chaplain ? — 
^ thaV many a busy bed of m\ne will 

Gather honey all the day 
l?rom every opening flower 

of PJ^ormium tenax in New Zealand.^ ^ I hope,’ he adds, bee 
will never be killed in New Zealand,,.#)r I shall start the native 
bee-keeper in the no-killing way ; and when they have learned 
to kind to them, they will learn to be more kind one to 
another.’ 

It is probable that the produce of the bees may be made useful 
to the inhabitants themselves ; but we mucl^ question whether 
any exportation could be made of wax or honey. It is too far to 
send the latter ; and, in wax-gatheriipj*, the domesticated hives 
con never compete with the wild bees’ nest^ of Africa, which fur- 
nish much the largest amount for our markets. Sierra Leone, 
Morocco, > and other parts of Africa, produce four times as much 
Wax for our home consumption as all the rest of the world together. 
The only other country from which our supply has been gradually 
increasing is the United States, and that is but small. The im- 
port of wax altogether has been steadily declining : in 1839 it 
came to 6314 cwts. ; in the last year it was but 4483. The im- 
portation, however, of honey has, in the last few years, increased 
in an extraordinary degree ; 675 cwts. being entered in the year 
(^tiding January, 1838, and 3761 cwts. in last year : the foreign 
West . Indies, Germany, . and Portugal, having furnished the 
^eatef part of this increased supply. The honies of Minorca, 
Narb6^e» and Normandy arc the most esteemed in the markets 
from tfi^ir whiteness. We wish we could believe the decreased 
importation of wax arose from the more extensive cultivation of^ the 
bee in this jpuntry ; butwefe^r that the daily — mther, nightly — 
diinini4^mj^!|p^ of wax-canciles on our neighbours’ tables, and 

^ ^ 

to (he be^ of eettlers to fix on such a spot for the port of their destination. A 

latjse,ihou^^ Inade^ate sum having been already collected for the general pi!irposee of 
. foWiding Cqlopial Bid^oprios, W6 would now suggest to our ecclesiastical rulers that 
:,sew^ cotnmiileeg should be forthwith formed of persons interested in tlie several 
cekumes, for increasing to something like a proper sum Bpiscopal endowment for fur- 
the cause of the Church io each pfurtieplarsee. 

' ' ' the 
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the muTtlerous system of our hooey-farmers, .eombined with the 
increased consumption of foreign* honey — (12,000/. s worth 
which was iiOj^wted last year) — ^tell a 4iffet*ent tale. It, would 
be a better sign of . bee- prosperity in England if the increase in 
the importation were removed from honey to the wax ; for 
the staple of the wax of commerce is the produce of the wild bee 
— of the honey of commerce thit of the* domesticated bee; and it 
is a singular fact, illustrating the history •of these two species in 
relation to civilised and uncivilised 'man, that, while the bushmen 
of the Cape look with jealousy on the inroads of cultivation, as 
destroying the haunts of the only live-stock they possess, the 
Indians of America consider the same iiisect as the harbinger of 
the white man, and say that, in proportion as the bee s^vances, 
the red man and the bulFallfe retire. 

We have spoken of the possibility of bee-pasturage being over- 
stocked, and such may be the case in certain localities in Eng- 
land ; but we are vary confident that this is not the general state 
of the country. Wc are assured that hives might be multiplied 
in England tenfold, |nd yet there would be room: certainly, more 
than five times the quantity of honey might be taken. Rut then 
it will require an improvcciUsystem of management, more constant 
attention j>aid to the fiive, more liberal feeding in spring and 
autumn, and more active measures against their chief enemies. 
In all these matters we must look to the higher classes to take 
the lead. We know many, both rich and poor, who do not keep 
bees, on account of the murder they think themselves forced to 
commit : let such be assured that this slaughter is not only unne- 
cessary, but unprofitable too. But, on the other hand, let no one 
fancy that all he has to do is to procure a swarm and a hive, and 
set it down in the garden, and that streams of honey and^oyiey 
will forthwith flow. Bees, like everything else that is worth pos- 
sessing, require attention and care, ^ They need,’ said' a poor 
friend of ours, ^ a deal of shepherding and tlius, to the cottager 
who can afford to give them his time, they may be made a source 
of great profit, as well as pleasure. Our own sentiments cannot 
be given better than in Mr. Cotton’s words : — 

‘ ? would most earnestly beg the wd of . the‘ clergy and resident genti^y 
--but, above all, their good Wives ; in a word, of all who wish to bel|i ' 
thfe poor who dwell rdtmd a^t them far humbler^^^^^ yet perhaps^ 
not less happily { I would belj them, "one and all, to aid as a' unit^ 
body in ^t^Ching their poor neighbours the best way of keeping beei* ^ 

A TOW or bcM keeps a man at hdme ; all ,his spare we^ 

fill^ by tedding them,. by wa<chihg fleiTwoudrous 
them* *; In winter ha may wb;pk m hi? hw^ ’ ai ' 

biy^, both for himself and to sell. Ihishh-Wfli find Mmbi^as^p^ 

iron. nxxi. no. cxli. n - iWiv. 
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.. bees^ for well-made hivea always meel wit|t a ready sale. Again, 
bee-hives are close to l^is cottage-door ; be wUl learn to like their 
sweet muj^ic better than the dry squeafking of a pothouse fiddle, and he 
may listen to it in the fr^ air, with his wife and children about him.’ 

The latter pfirt of thim has, we fear, a little too much of 
the green tint of Ar^diC It is seldom, indeed, that you can 
get a hasbmdman to see the peculiar excellences and beau- 
ties of ' his o^ little w orld ; though it is only fair to add, where 
you iinll the exception, the bee-^mtlster is for the most part that 
man. The great matter is 'to get the man who does love 'the 
dify squeaking of thp pothouse fiddle,’ and the wet potations 
ibat siiOceed thereon, 1o keep bees : and this can only, and not 
easily then, be done by showing him the profit. Fair and good 
bd^sewives — if ye be readers of the ^(S^qarterly — don’t bore him 
with tong lectures ; don’t heap upon him many little books ; but' 
give him a hive of the best construction — ^show him the manage- 
ment — and then buy his honey ; buy all he brings, even though 
you should have to give the surplus to some poor gardenless 
widow. But only buy such as comes from qn improved hive — 
and you can^t easily be deceived in this — which preserves the bees 
and betters the honey. ^ 

^ Then when you pay him* you may read to him, if you will, the 
wi^e rules of old Butler— gratia : — 

* If thou wilt have the favour of thy bees that they sting thee ^not, ’ 
.^tou must not be unchaste or uncleanly ; thou must not came aiqong 
them having a stinking breath, caused either through eating of Leeks, 
Ohiqus, Garlic, or by any other means; the noisomeness whereof is 
^"Corjrected by a cup of beer : thou must . not be given to ^surfeiting or 
djruixkeuness,’ &c. &c. 

, !. Hesmakes a very proper distinction, which our Temperance 
Sbciet^es would do well to observe, between ' a cap of beer,’ and 
Adtnaltenness;* and indeed there seems to be a kind of bee- 
? in a moderate draught, for Mr. Smith, a dry writer enough 

&dtlmr respects, says, ' Your hive being dre$sed, rub over your 
hAnds with what beer and sugar is left, and that will prevent 
, the bees from stinging them ; also drink the other half-pint of 
beer, and that will very much help to preserve your face from 

' l^ing sttmg.* (pi 34.) 

We hold tQ the opinion already expressed of presence of mind 
l^ng th^b^t notwithstanding the anecdote told of 

H* De Gonseiller d’Etat du Grand Due de Baden, who, 

k “great bee-keeper, almost a rival ofWildman 
{H>sse^ed over his found, after ah attack of 
; could ' no m^re approach the*a without 

; thuh an^ fact, he. came back hgaih, Abey 

'•tore 
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tore him where he stood.' ^ Here,' then, ii is pretty evident/ says 
the doctor who tells the story, ^that some chhnge had taken plcu^ 
in the Counsellor's secrHhnsj in consequence of the fever, whicb^ 
though not noticeable by his friends, was offensive to the olfactory 
nerves of the bees.’ Might not a chanjje have taken place in the 
Counsellor's nerves ? ^ 

As Critics as well as Counsellors may^ be stung, we have, for 
our own good and that of the^ public, examined all the proposed 
remedies, and the result is as follows : — Extract at once the sting,. ^ 
which is almost invariably left behind: if a watch-key is at hand, 
press it exactly over the wound, so that muiSh of the venom ma^ 
be squeezed out; and in any case apply, the sooner of coarse the 
better, laudanum, or the least drop of the spirit of ammonia. *Oil 
and honey, which are also^recommended, probably only act ^ in 
keeping off the air from the wound. The cure varies very much 
with the constitutions of individuals ; but the poison being acid, 
any alkali will probably be serviceable. 

But, with reference to the cottager, we must consider the 
profit as well as the iting ; and this it will be far better to under- 
rate than exaggerate. Tell a poor man that his bees, with the most 
ordinary care, will pay IjisT^nt, and he will find that your w’ord is 
good, and that he has something to spare for his trouble ; he may 
then be led to pay the same respect to his little lodgers as the 
Irish do to the less cleanly animal that acts the same kind part 
of rent-payer by them. But when the marvellous statistics of 
bee-books are laid before a labourer, their only effect can be to 
rouse an unwonted spirit of covetousness, which is more than 
punished by the still greater disappointment that ensues. Here 
follows one of those q^uiet statepients, put forth with a jjaodest 
CQmplacency that out-Cobbetts Cobbett; — 

‘ Suppose, for instance, a swarm of bees at the first to cost' 10^. drf. 
to be well hackled, and neither them nor their swarms to be taken,,^ but 
to do well, and swarm once every year, what will be the product for 
i^urteen years, and wliat the profits, of each hive sold at I Os. 6d. ?— 
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Yem. 


Hire. 

Ptoflti. 
£. *. 

d. 

.11 

, 

1024 

531 12 

c 

12 


2048 

1075 4 

c 

13 

• 

4096 

, 2150 8 

c 

14 

• 

«192 

4300 16 

c 


N*B. Deduct 10 ^. 6 c{., what the hrst hive cost, and the remainder 
will be clear pTo 6 tt supposing the second swarms to pay for hives, 
backles, labour, ^c.’ ^ 

Mr< Thorlcy, froiS wbosf book the above statement is taken, 
bad better have carried^ it on^three years further, which would 
4u3ive ^ven him witbin a few pounds of 35,000Z. — a very pretty 
fortune for a cotta|rer s eldest daughter : the only difficulty would 
be 'to find a man who had heart 19 get rid of a capital that 
doubled itself every year. It is like Cobbett’s vine, that on a 
certain system of management was to produce so many upright 
atoms, and from each of these so many lateral branches, and on 
each lateral so many shoots, and on each shoot so many buds, and 
every bud so many bunches and pounds of grapes — so that you 
might count the quantity of wine you were toSiiakc on the da} that 
you planted the tree. There is nothing like an an ay of figures 
if you wish to mislead, Alt seems sd^tair, and clear, and demon- 
strative — no appeals to the passions, no room for a quibble — ^that 
to deny the conclusion is to deny that two and two make four. 
Yet, for all this, the figures of the arithmeticians have produced 
more fallacies than all the other figures of the Schools. We 
shall enter, therefore, into no exact calculation of profit and loss, 
which is, after all, almost entirely dependent on the seasons and 
the degree of care bestowed. Statistics, such as Mr- Thorley s, 
inight|,just bo as well applied to the stock of graziers without 
any consideration of the number of acres they held ; for he gives 
ns no receipt how to find pasturage for 8000 bee-hives. 

' Dr. Warden, a physician of Croydon, who wrote in the year 
i7l2 a book called ^ The True Amazons, or the Monarchy of 
Bees/-«-*-and of whom we can discover nothing more than that the 
ftont of his bee-bottse was * painted with lions and other crea- 
tures ’not at all agreeable * — found the neighbouring furze of 
Coombe and Purlej^ not ^ unprofitably gay/ if wc may believe his 
assertion that hbl bees brought him in 40/. eu-year ; he might 
hbve ps^Stsed rvcE at that time in such a^locality^ if his physician's 
fees btjjjFiife him in an equal som^ That the ancients dCrl not 
negleet 0b profit to be derived from their hives, we learn from 
VirgiIVnId gardener-^^^to whom we cannot too frequently recur — 
Wd from twq veteran brothers mentioned by Varrp — the type pw- 
^psof the Corycian of the Geoigics — who turned the litde yilla 
IHpa/^^roft left them by their fat&r into a bee-house and bee- 
* " garden-- 
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garden — realising, on an average, 10,000 sesterces a-year. They 
seem to have been thrifty old bachelors, and took care to bide a 
good market. Among the plunder of Verres were 400 amphonsiB 
of honey. 

We will now suppose that, having made up our mind on 
the matter of profit, and being sting-proof, we have got an 
old-fashioned straw hive, which we purchased in autumn for a 
guinea, safely placed under our heath-tbatc*lied bee-house ; that 
we have also got <me of the improved Grecian straw hives ready 
to house the first swarm in. I^m^fine ^arm morning in May 
or June, a cluster of bees having hung* out from the hive some 
days before, the whole atmosphere in the^neighbourhood of the 
bee-house seems alive with thousands of the little creatures, 
whirling and buzzing, pasi^ing and repassing, wheeling ^boilt in 
rapid circles like a group of maddened Bacchanals. This is the 
time for the bee-master to be on the alert. Out runs the good 
housewife with the |’rying-pan and kej — the orthodoK instruments 
fi)r ringing — and never ceases her rough music till the bees have 
safely settled in some neighbouring bough. This custom, as old 
as the birth of J ujAter, is one of the most pleasing and exciting 
of the countryman’s life : Hogarth, we think, introduces it in the 
background of his ‘ Couiwy Noises,’ and there is an old coloured 
print of bec-nnging still occasitmally met with on the walls of a 
country inn that has charms for us, and makes us think of 
bright sunny weather in the dreariest November day. We quite 
feel with Mr. Jesse that we should regret to find this good old 
custom fall into disrepute. Whether, as Aristotle says, it 
affects them through pleasure, or fear, or whether indeed they 
bear at all, is still as uncertain as that philosopher left it, but 
we can wish no better luck to every bee-master that neglects it 
than that he may lose every swarm for which he omits to raise 
this time-honoured concert,* 

The whole matter of swarming is so important, that we should 
be doing wrong to pass it over without giving the following graphic 
account from the ' Naturalist’s library 

* The laying of drones^ eggs having terminated, the queen^ previously 
lai|;e and unwieldy, becomes slender in her figure and more able to 
ana begins to exhibit signs of agitation. She traverses the hive impa-* 
tiently, abandoning the slow ana stately step which was her ^ont» and 

♦ The story goes that the Curetei, wishing to hide the birth 6f JupSttr ftom his 
father Satera, set op a clasliing of cymbolA to drown the noise of his infant ones 

* Cnm pueri circilm ppemm pendee choieS ^ 

Armati in immerttm pulsarant ssribos ssra.' — Itucnt, 63^. 

The noise Mtracted a swarm of beet to the cave where the^ child was hid, an^ their 
honey noumhed him, hence tlie origin of riling, ml 

a. r. X.‘^AmtoL M* An* p. !i99 • ^ 

. in 
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i|l tibe course of her tmj^txkim pit;>gre«i oirer the oornhs she eommenicates 
her agitotion to the workers^ Irho crowd around her, mounting on her 
hack, striking her Inriekly irith their antennmy and evidently sharing in 
her impatience. A loud confused noise is heard throtighout the hive, 
and hardly any of the workers are observed going abroad to forage; 
numbers are whirling about in ap unsettled manner in front of the hive ; 
and the moment is come, to a considerable portion of the family,, for 
bidding adieu to their ancient abode. at once the noise of the in* 
terior ceases, and the whole of the bees about the doors re-enter ;^while 
those returning loaded from the fields/ instead of hurrying in as usual, 
hover on the wing, as if^in eager expectation. In a second or two, 
some workers present themselves again at the door, turn round, re-enter, 

S id return instantaneously in additional numbers, smartly vibrating 
eir wings, as if sounding the march ; and at this signal the whole 
swarm ruches to the entrance m an overwhelming crowd, streaming forth 
with astonishing rapidity, and filling tlie air in an instant, like a dark 
cloud overhanging their late habitation. There they hover for a moment, 
tiling backwards and forwards, while some of the body search in the 
vicinity for a tfee or bush which may serve as a rallying point for the 
emigrants. To this they repair by degrees, and, provided their queen has 
alighted there, all, or at least the greater part, cr^wd around, and form 
a dense group, sometimes rounded like a ball, somkimes clustered like a 
bunch of grapes, according to the nature of the resting-place they have 
^fixed on .* — \). 138. * 

This first settlement is, without doubt, merely a rendezvous 
before their final emigration. If not hived, they will soon be off, 
and in a direct line, for some convenient spot which has been 
marked by them before. We have known them make straight 
for an old hollow pollard, the only one to be found within a niile 
or two of the hive. The old queen always accompanies the flist 
swarm ; and for this a fine day is reckoned more necessary than 
for the^after-surarms, as it is the old lady, says Mr. Golding, 
that shows the greatest dislike to leave home in bad weather. If 
this swarm again sends forth a colony the same year, it is the same 
opera again who puts herself at the head of her nomade subjects, 
jmdeed, notwithstanding Mr. Golding*s remark, there is very 
Httle of the old woman about her. " 

There seems to be no unerring m^hod by which the exact 
jvhen ^ first swai^m^wiU leave the hive can be determine^. — 
their hapgmg fircou the entrance being Very fallacious — except by 
watching the gmcoral state of things within. With the after- 
swarms, however^ there is a most curious and certain sign in the 
^ piping* or 'trumpeting’ of the qtieen and the princesses, to 
which have before referred. About the ninth day from the 
issue of the first swarm, if another colony is about to leave the 
hive, this singular duet, in most regular intonation, between the 
1^’^ed queen and the princess still a prisoner in her cell, b heard; 

and. 
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and, extravagant as the account may $eem> md coiifos^<^md em* 
bellished as it has been from the tim^s of A^totle and Virgil till 
recent days, it is now the practical sign by which every attentiv«r 
bee-keeper judges of the time of emigration of the after-swarms. 

The second swarm is called a ' casC**** the third a ^ smart,^ the 
fourth a ^ squib.’ A swarm from a swarm is called a ' insiiden or 
virgin swarm/ and the honey is reckoned more pure. It seldom, 
however, happens that there are more than two from the same 
hive, except in such a year a% the present, which has been a glo- 
rious bee-year. . Such alsp was 1832 ; and there are on an average 
two good years in every ten. 1838 aifd J839 were particularly 
disastrous to the bees. ‘ ^ 

It is time to say something of Her Majesty of the Hive. She 
is the mother as well as queen of her people, laying from 10,000 
to 30,000 eggs in a year, and it is not till she gives symptoms of 
continuing the race that the full tide of her subjects' affection is 
poured forth towards her. They prefer a Victoria to an Elizabeth. 
There are different cells formed for the queen, the worker, and. 
the drone, and she deposits eggs in each accordingly, l^he bees, 
like a wise and loj%l people as they are, do not stint their sove- 
reign to the same narrow mansions as content themselves ; they 
build their royal cells iflllch thicker and stronger, and of more 
than twice the size : nay, unlike the surly blacksmith at Brighton, 
who hesitated to give up his house for the convenience of his 
sovereign, they think nothing of pulling to pieces and converting 
several of their common cells when royalty requires it, aind vote 
with alacrity in their committee of supply every demand made for 
the extension and improvement of their soyereign’^s palace. When 
finished, their miniature Windsors resemble the inverted cup of 
an acorn somewhat elongated. We said that each has its peculiar 
cells, and that the queen lays only drone eggs in drone cells, and 
so on. But it has happened, either in her flurry or from some 
unaccountable acdde^l, that a drone egg ^bas fallen into a royal 
cell. Time goes on, and the egg swells, and becomes a larva, 
and then a pupa, and the bees feed it with royal food, watch its 
jprogress with anxious care, and hover in the antechamber in 
nervons expectation, of the royal birth~jndge then their stirprite 
)v£en, instead , or a princess royal, out walks the awkward 

.f Tke following dogged <|iroreibial pbiloBophy ^ will gWe fcippos^ f^tiVe 
of^atiy and kteiwanne;— ' " 

* A fwam in 
In a loadof hnyi 
A ewatai ip June. 

!• Wortk ‘ 

l$iist wasttha^.’ 
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myslifled dhimg^limg 9f a drone. Their ineate and extreme sense 
loyaUy does not at first allow tihen^ to discover their mistake ; 
Ihey crowd round about him^ backings reverence, as they 
always do in the presence of their real queen; meanwhile the 
foolish follow, addled by their homage* and yet chuckling at 
his unexpected dignity, tiirns himself about with the incredulous 
stare of Hassan the sleeper when he awoke in the palace and robes 
of the khalif, and, with the strut of dear*old Liston in the ^ Illus- 
trious Stranger,’ so soon commits hitusclf by his ungainly actions, 
that they quickly find t>ut th^r error, and turn fr«)m him in un- 
mitigated disgust. This^cene has been actually observed. 

^ It would be an endless work to recount the many stories told of 
the devoted attachment of these good people to their queen. Her 
presence tatnong them is their life and glory. She is the main- 
spring upon which all their work, their order, their union, their 
happiness seems to turn. Deprive them of her, and all is con- 
fusion, disorder, and dismay. They seem to mourn for her when 
dead, and can with difficulty be withdrawn from her corpse. The 
following extract from a private letter describes such a scene {is 
all bec-l^oks are full of : — * # 

‘ Last year I was sent for by a lady, who. when she wants my assist- 
ance, sends all over the parish for me withli little note with the picture 
of three bees in it, and this calls me at once to her aid. One ot her 
bce-hiyes — a glass one — I found when I arrived m a state of the greatest 
confiision, the inmates running up and down, and making a fearful 
noise. We soon discovered the reason of this. On looking about the 
bee-house, we observed her majesty quietly taking an airing abroad 
unknown to her subjects, — she had got through a hole which had been 
left for air. We thought it was time for her majesty to return home, so 
we quietly put her back to her subjects. Where all had been confusion 
perfect peace instantly prevailed — ^the news was communicated in a 
moinent — ^the pleasure of the little loyalists was manifested by a gentle 
placid motion of their wings, and they returned forthwith to their former 
bbours." . . 

In this case the Queen had slipped ouf by a back door, wishing 
ao fjoubt to enjoy that privacy and quiet which royalty so often 
sighs after; at other times, when she walks out in public, she 
meets with that respectful homage and freedom from interruption 
which ^ay a good lesson to the Bridsh public. 

‘There I saw j|;he old Queen bee walking round the stone at the 
mouth of the hito os If ^e was taking an airing, and of all the sights I 
ever my life nothing ever pleased me better. I would not have 

lost seeing it on any account^to witness them pay homage to her as she 
Walked round in the open air pleased me exceedingly / — Smithy p. 94. 

^ ‘Whenever the Queen goes forth to take the atr, as she often does, 
many of the small bees attend upon her, guarding her before and 
^ behind. 
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behind. By their nofun*!, I hare knowa. irhew iSer t^jesty ' been 

coming forth, and have h^ touall persomt 

of seeing her.’-^Sydsen^j^J iii. . ' " " ; ■ , ^ 

With the alteration of a few words, who would not think this 
the description of the Terrace at Windsor, or the Cbairi-pier at 
Brighton, and of the English people when on their best behaviour? 
All the wonderful tricks with which Wildman the bee*conjurer 
astonished the last generimtion were effected by taking advantage 
of their instinctive loyaUy. He made the bees follow him where 
he would, hang first on this hahd^ theg on thAt, or settle wherever 
his spectators chose. His secret consisted in haying possession 
of the Queen, whom they clustered rountf wherever he might 
move her. Nor are they merely summer friends ; the workers' 
will defend their Queen in the utmost strait, and lay down their 
lives for her. For they sting but once, and that sting is death to 
them ; ^ Animasque in vulnere ponunt.’ How many a human 
sovereign has been left in his last hours by those who had basked 
in the sunshine of his power ! The bees teach us a better lesson. 
Dr. Evans, whose jpoem of ‘ The. Bees/ though sometimes rather 
Darwinian, is extrerAely interesting and true to nature, gives in 
his notes this affecting anecdote : — 

‘ A queen in a thinly-peopfed hive lay oti a honeycomb apparently 
dying; six workers surrounded her, seemingly in intent regard; quiver- 
ing their wings as if to fan her, and with extended stings, as if to keep 
off intruders or assailants. On presenting them honey, though it was 
eagerly devoured by the other bees, the guards were so completely ab- 
sorbed in their mournful duty, as entirely to disregard the proffered 
banquet. The following day the queen, though lifeless, was still sur- 
rounded by her guard; and this faithful ^nd of attendants, as well as 
the other members of the family, remai'^ at their post till death.came 
kindly to extinguish both their affection and their grief ; for though con- 
stantly supplied with honey, not a bee remained alive at the end of four 
days.* 

Wc must ^ expect the same coriduct; 

perhaps, indeed, & lower the quality of the 

feeling, and reduce it to |pd mechanical an instinct. Bees, like 
men, have their different disttositions, so that even their loyalty 
will^ sometimes fail them. . Ah instance not dong ago came t(x 
knowledge, which probably Tew bee-keepers will credit. It.waa 
. that of a hive, whiebr haying early exhausted itp,.4ore, was fo^nd^ 
on bmng examined one moyning, to be utterly desertm||^ 
comb was empty, and the oxtly Bymj^tpm of life was thepcKh^^Qiie^ 
herself, ‘ unfriended, melancholy, slow/ crawling over the 
less cells, a sad spectacle of the fall , B^greatn^, - Ma|rius 
ainong thb ruina of Carthage-— 'Napolecm at Fonthihebleah>^i^^ 
nothing to this. ^ \ ’ , * , . 

>Thal 
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A That the mother of ao laige a family and ^een of so rich a 
aiore passes her honeymoon somewhere may be reasonably sop- 
^sed^ but such is her innate modesty that the time, and scene of 
het^ matrimonial trip are still involved in the utmost mystery. 
Whether she loves the pale moonlight^ or whether, as we are in- 
clined to suppose with Huber, she prefers a bright May mormng, 
and, Hero^like, lights her torch of love on high, in either case she 
scrupulously shuns the^curious eye jpf man, who has in vain en- 
deavoured to pry into those mystef^s which she as industriously 
conceals. ^ 

If it should thought surprising that men who have devoted 
4heir lifetime to stud^ng the habits of bees have failed to come to 
any satisfactory conclusion on this subject, it will be far more a 
matter of wonder to learn what they have been enabled to discover. 
We allude particularly to the power possessed by the workers, 
when they have lost their natur^ monarch, of converting the grub 
of one of the common bees into a royal, and consequently prolific 
personage. Such an extraordinary assertion, first published by 
Schirach, though probably tesown in earlier times, may be sup- 
posed to have met with no ordinary opposition, but it has been 
confirmed by repeated observation and experiment, and is as well 
attested — ^thanks to Huber especially— as Any such facts can ever 
be. Being so established, we* may assert it to be (without any 
resetvation whatever) by far the most extraordinary fact ever 
brought to light in natural history. Fully to comprehend it, we 
must refer our readers to the great differences we stated in the 
former part of this paper to exist between the workers and the 
queen, or rather to the more minute anatomical distinctions given 
by entomological writers; and then they are called upon to believe 
that, 1b|y enlarging three common cells into one, and feeding the 
worm not more than three days old with a peculiar food, richer 
than the common bec-bread — called, from its queen-making 

a ualities, "royal jelly,’ — not onl^ ija iti bodv.lengthened, its wings 
inortened^its wax-pockets, and its brea4*^ket and down on its 
obliterated — sting and proboscia altered in shape — its fer- 
l^ity developed — but all its instincts tod habits so completely 
cfaangedi that no difference whatever is observable, when it 
emerges from the cell, from the rightful queens, either in^tbe 
character and duties it assumes, or in the reverence paid it by the 
massei^ What would not Napoleon, when he assumed the purple, 
have given for some jars of this " royal jelly V 
We much wish that we had spaqe to describe at length the 
^jealousy and combats pf rival queens, the ftoses of bees, and their 
Architecture, and gefigrat ecotpmy of the hive ; but half the in*- 
j^rest of these things depends On that freshness and minuteness of 
* detail 
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detail which is best ^iven in df <jMt ori|^nal ejre-wit- 

n^ses. It is only by a figure that we cast huelnde in this clasa 
him who has deservedly been piaced at the bead of all writm 
upon bees — ^the intelligent and enthusiastie Franda Huber* ’^Ne 
one who ever hopes to be master of a bee-house should be igno- 
rant of bis services, nor of the difficulties under which he peri* 
formed tfaenr. His name has been so long before the ][>ublic 
that many will learn with sorptise that bo died> at the age of 
eighty-one, so late as December^ 1831. An appropriate tribute* 
has been paid to his memory by hii^br^b& naturalist De Can- 
doUe> from which the following facts of his life are taken. 

Among the witty and the vain who formiKl Voltaire’s applaud 
ing clique at Ferney was one who, though remarkable in hia own 
day even in so brilliant an assemblage for his conversafbn hnd 
accomplishments of society, would scarcely have been remem- 
bered but for his more illustrious son. This was John Huber- 
the father of him wljp is the Father of Bee-masters ; and Francis 
himself probably enjoyed the honour, at whatever that may be 
rated, ot being patted on the head by the patriarch of Fer- 
ney: for he was a* precocious and enthusiastic child, and the 
pride of his father, who imparted to him that love of science 
which, while it produced me misfortune, proved also the comfort 
of his life. One of his relations had ruined himself in the search 
after the philosopher’s stone; and he himself impaired God’s 
greatest blessing of siglit at the early age of fifteen, by the ardour 
with which he devoted himself to philosophical studies. His 
father sent him to Paris to be under the care of the most expe- 
rienced physicians ; but though his general health, which had also 
given way, was restor<*d by the sensible prescription of rural life 
and diet, the cataract baffled the skill of the oculist Vensel, and 
he was sent home with no better promise than that of a confirmed 
and increasing blindness. ' His eyes, howeyer,^ says his bio- 
grapher De their weakness, had* be- 
fore his departure return, met those of Maria Aim^e 

Lttllin, a daughter of one of the syndics of the Swiss repnb|i^ 
They had been companions at the lessons of the dancing-ina$te/i^^ 
and such a mutual love was cherished as the age of* seventy je 
apt to produce.* It was far lOo deep^and.^too ty&e an affection to 
run smooth. The father of the girl naturally regarded the grow- 
ing^ blinduess of the youth as destructive of all 
and positively forbade his suit Mehnwhile poor Hmr dW 
sembled his increasing inditnity as well as he could,h'am% a 

- f .' " . ». I. ■ W »■■■'» « '* * h-i* I ■ ■ 

* Tiraxislstsd an tbs £dm. K« Pbiloiopb- AfurU, 189^, J tjA Osodollje 

ilto named a geniis of Braailiaii (veea, in bis honour, Huhervn &Mrrnia. It ^iBd have 
been aUee*pl«inV ^ ^ 

pardonable 
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{IWir^cmable frautl^ spoke as though he could really see- There 
Inras at least language enough in his eyes for Maria Lullin, and 
""she, as resolute as her iaiber> would allow no subsequent misfor- 
tune to quench the light of other and happier days. At twenty- 
five, and not till then, did the law allow her to decide for herself^ 
and seven long years was a dangerous trial for any girVs fortitude, 
beset with the remonstrances of her friends, and the daily vanish- 
ing hopes of restoration of sight to h^r lover. But she was nobly 
faitbliu» She was proof against alLpersecutiont and persuasions ; 
ancjl when the'seveif w^ary^years were at^Iength over, she gave 
her hand where her heart had been given long befoic — to him, 
though her husband, could scarcely act the part of her pro- 
tector. The youtlxful partners at the danciDg*>academy naturally 
ripened} as our Scot<b friends can best understand, into partners 
for life. And she became not only Huber's wife, but his assistant 
in his researches ; she was eyes to the blind,* his reader, his 
secretary, his observer. ^ 

No h^her praise can be given to Huber than to say that he 
was worthy of her. He was^^hc most affectionate and devoted of 
husbands. ^ 

* Her voice was all the blind man knew, 

But that was all in all fb him 1’ 


* As long as she lived,’ he used to say in his old age, ^ I was not 
sensible of the misfortune of being blind.* And, alluding to her 
small stature, he would apply to her the character of his favourite 
bees, " 

* Ingentes animos angusto in pectore veisaut.’ 

It was, we believe, this true story that furnished the episode of 
the Belmont family in Madame de Staefs ^ Delphinc.* 

Huber was fortunate not only in his wife but in his servants 
and children. Burnens, who under his tuition and direction made 
the greater part of his obprvations upon bees for him, has this 
dua tribute paid him by his master and his friend : — 


It is impossible to form a just idea of the patience and skill with 
^rolch Burnens has carried out the experiments which I am about to 
du^tibe. Bfe has offen watched some of the working^bees of our hives, 
which: we hs4 reason |o think fertile, for the space of four-^and-twknty 
bom without distraction, and without taking rest or food, in order to 
surptheihem at the thoment when they laid their eggs. I frequently 
tepromed myself fer putting his ^urage and his patience to sUch a 
tr^l ;"^hut he mtiweafeu hi^olf quite as much as 1 did in the success 
of OUT experiments, and he counted fatigue and pain as nothing in com** 
^'l^ison.with the gr^t dfiire he felt to know the results. If then there 
' M any meiW in the diso^W^es, I must share the hemour with him ; ahd 
% have great satisfaction In rendering him<tbi8 act of public jusficjs/ 
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We gladly give a place to this generous testimony, because, in 
the translation which we have seen of Huber's work, the prefa^^ 
which contains it is altogether omitted * and it is only right that 
this faithful and intelligent man should share whatever of earthly 
immortality belongs to the name of his master. But the present 
reward of such an one, and we may add of his wife and children, 
who equally shared in those studies which served to alleviate''his 
misfortune, must have been%)Und in the* answer of a good con- 
science and the cheerful gratitude of him wj^om they delighted to 
serve. The whole group is a delightful aistance of what a united 
family may achieve in ^ bearing: one another's burdens,’ and how 
the greatest of all bodily misfortunes may with such assistance 
become no obstacle in the pursuit even of subjects which demand 
the fullest exertion of all our faculties.* * 

As to Huber himself, we took up his book with the not unreason- 
able prejudice of not liking to be led by a ^ blind guide,’ and with 
the common notion that all his discoveries had been proved the mere 
work of an imagination naturally 'i^endered more lively by being 
severed from the vie^ of external objects. We confess ourselves to 
have been entirely misled. Like every enthusiast who ventures to 
biave the prejudices of satisfied mediocrity by the bold statement 
of his discoveries, he met with a torrent of ridicule and abuse, which 
be hardly lived to see stemmed : but, as in the case of Abyssinian 
Bruce, further research is daily proving his greatest wonders to be 
true. Though fancy must always throw some little of her colour- 
ing over a subject such as this — for all imputation of human motives 
to such creatures must be merely fanciful — yet Huber's facta are 
now admitted unchallenged. To him we are indebted for%he 
knowledge that wax is produced from honey, of the impregnanon 
of the queen-bee, of the existence of fertile workers, of artificial 
queens, of the use of the antennae, of the senses and respiration of 
bees, and of endless discoveries in l^heir general economy and 
management Matij> iiideed most, of these things had been^g- 
gested before, but Huber, by his earnest zeal and captivating sijje, 
achieved for bees what Scott has done for his native lochs 
mountains — he ynpoie them into notice a|id interest ;-r-and he con^ 
fiilned or refuted by actual experiment the floating n6tion$ 
predecessors, so that/ though not positively the first originatot of 
the doctrines that ate generally referred to him, and thQ^h sue^^ 
ceeding ages will doubtless question and improve upon his$e<mee> 
Huber’s name will ever remain in bee-knowledge— ^Whgt th^ of 

* — , — 

^ Afttltereisarosswitbout a HPiUicrat a iting\. 

JMl dilomcad ihoie in tlijaneigbli(mrb<K»d of ittid it was one of die 

oom^menl^ and ai tlie same tune |Ral!iecadoi»;i Cusi H^r ever received, 

Frevost |)rocui:ed andsent to bim a h{Ve of this qucSei ii^ his old age* 

Baeon 
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ij^acon is iln inductive phnoaonhy-^and Neirtto ill sdenue-^aild 
JpV’aH in eteam.* ^ 

iP^lr* Bevnn s may be considered the ^standard work on our do* 
Dnestic bee. He has exhausted every source of informbtion on 
the subject^ whether frpm old writers or lining authdritiesu We 
sometimes perhaps wish^that he had been less^chary of his own 
observations^ for he seems oi^en to have allowed them to give 
place to quotations from other autlfbn* A gl wee at his * table 
of contents * will show the varied subjects into miich his inquiries 
bHuSch out» and no whese will the bee-master find more pleasing 
or satisfactory inforny^tion. 

Bees have obtained little notice from the British legislature* 
In ^France and other continental kingdoms remission of taxes has 
sometimes been made in proportion to the number of hives kept 
by the peasant. The English a>mmon-]aw on the subject is also 
vary indefinite. It is a vulgar error to suppose that, if you keep 
Up ringing^ and are in sight of your bees, you may legally follow 
them into your neighbour’s gnwnds, or that it is unlawful to keep 
iui empty hive in your garden. Good nei^bourship, however, 
should prove stronger in both these cases man any defects or 
bonds of law. They almost come xxufX'^r the enactments of the 
Cruelty to Animals Prevention Act, but not quite ; indeed, it 
would be a yery uice question for our courts, whether they are 
domesticated animals or fera naturts. 

The following story will perhaps settle the question of Tithe- 
bees without the aid of the Commissioners. It is that of an ancieut 
gentleman whose parish priest insisted on having the tenth swarm. 
Aft^ much debate — 


* It shall he dpne,” quoth the gentleman. It fortuned within t?m 
daies the gentleman had a great swarme, the which he put into a hive, 
and towara night carried them home to the parson’s house ; the parson, 
with his wife and familie, he found at su^er in a faire hall; the 
genti^ihan saluted them, and told the parSbn ne had brought him some 

** 1% mary,” quoth the parson, “ this is neighbourly done ; I pray 

♦ We ^ never lead any account of Huber wifboUt refTecting, with regret, how mueb 

h|s^0t been lightiaied, especially after hie Marians deatli, had he lived to 

blSised Jnventtoa of JffoaiSr fir th$ Bhndp It was made m Franee ehortly 
^ gevolqtlQq; aKui ^irn to a very recent period our Blind Asylums derived 
wim several books of the English Bible and tl^ Frayer-book 
vine ifSmkd idttdscd With very fair skill ahd efihet But in our country, 
vdlblR'%|BkVo dM m of b Wdy idBed brothcdiood, Mr. Hehry Ersto, 

of Bos^Ksmetc has diseoverfd a xptr method of laistug the impiM 

wbu^ awist nvds in ment dte original invention* We bavs before us part of |be 
^Hptoz^ dons in fidV new sttla-^e pagS is ^dtifitl to look we know, 

dlKperieaes of an emM fHend, bow vastly more legible it is to a blind 
Wsn^s finger tban thp b^ lispe in t^e old way-4dso bow much more durable it 
^ WebnistdibnotetiUy mi^eto fi actebfioh of benevolent persons m this 
Mpiisy novelty, end so further the adoption of ii until the whole l^bte at sEilt 
spade accesnble to the private, the solitary study of the blind. 


you 
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you carry them into my garden.” “ Nay^ by troth*” quoth the gentle- 
man, Iwill leave theni even here.” With that he gave the hive a knock ^ 
against the ground, and all the bees fell out : some stung the parson, ' 
some stung his wife, snd some his children and family; and out they ran 
as fast as they could shift into a cliamber, and well was he who could 
make shift for himself, leaving their meate cold upon the table in the 
hall. The gentleman went home, carrying his emptie hive with him.* 
— See Cotton^ p. 102. ^ 

^ The bee,* says^kn old writej^ ^ is but a year’s bird with some ad- 
vantage.’ Those ' hatched,* as Evelyn would Cay, in.May die before 
the end of the following year. Dr, Be van indeed gives only an ave- 
rage of six months to the worker^ and four to fhe drone. We think 
that he cuts the life of the worker too short, as no doubt some 
last till the July of the following year. If his account were cor- 
rect, the sacrifice of their lives by stifling would not be sd great a 
loss as it would at first appear. But their use the second year 
is not so much for gathering honey as for tending and nursing the 
young. The queen- oee, though she does not ^ live for ever,’ has 
certainly been known to last to a th^rd or even fourth summer : 
one writer makes tUp remark on her— which has often been ap- 
plied to donkeys and postboys — that he never saw a dead one ; 
but others, Messrs. Cottoff'and Bagster among the, number, have 
disproved the assertion that the Queen ^ never dies,* by being 
fortunate — or unfortunate enough — to have handled a royal car- 
case ; and, since we commenced writing on this subject, one has 
kindly been forwarded to us by the post. The dur^ion of a bee- 
colony is of coarse a very different thing to the life of an indivi- 
dual bee, though they seem, by the ancients especially, often to 
have been confounded. Columella assigns ten years as the 
utmost limit to a hive ; and though instances are brought forward 
of a longer period, naturalists seem to be agreed that this would 
be the ordinary termination of a hive left to itself.*** The imme- 
diate cause of its filing away is that the bees, in everything else so 
neat and cleanly, neglect to clear out the exuviss of the grub-— the 
silken cocoon that it spins and casts — from the brood-cells, till, 
the off-castings of successive generations chokii^ them up and ren- 
dering them useless^ the rare at length degenerates and 
exflnct. Hence the impdrtance of the practice of catting 
yearly, in those stocks which we wish to preserve, some portions 

tte old comb, which the^bees will conflnualijr restore wi^frlHih 
mhsonty till, like the shtjp it retains it origitial form 

without an inch of i ts original materi al. Cases, howe ver^ Ase 

♦ Vli^il cottfidets the of a bee leiren yeara— * 

< ejoimjjdtts leptiiaa attoltttr nsUs.* ^ 

Hbat of a hive • « 

< Nam SonoA ioimoitale &e. 


Stated 
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of tho same colony ^txng mmy y®«**^* * Della Bocca 
^s][>eaks of hives in Syria cihmnmn^ throt^ tQtSj Oi|f fifty sum- 
mers; and Jlutlbi relates a stoty, of year th%t ^ ^ 

* When Ludovicus Vifes was senf by Cardinal Wolsey to Ol%d» there 
to be Public Professor of Rhetoric, being placed in the College of 
Bees,^ he was welcond^ thitUer by a swarm of bdfes ; which sweetest 
creatures, to signify the incomparable sweetness of his eloquence, settled 
themselves over his heaeJf nnderlhe l6|ds of bis sfndy* where they have 
continued above 100 years u ^ * 

atuf they ever ^ent by the mii 4 e of Vives* Bees. 

* In the year f630^e leads over Vives^ study, being decayed, were 
^tahen up and new cast , by which occasion the stall was taken, and with 
it an incredible mass of honey But the bees, as 4 presaging their in- 
tended &d imminent destruction (whereas they were never known to 
sw^arm before), did that spnng (to preserve their famous kind) send 
down a fair swarm into the President's garden. The which in the year 
1633 yielded two swarms ; one w hereof pitche<^ in the garden for the 
President ; the other they sent up as a new colony into their old habita- 
tion, theie to continue the memdiy of this ‘‘Mellifluous Doctor,” as the 
University styled him m a letter to the Cardiqjxl. How sweetly did 
all tfflngs then concord, when in this neat iinvawv^ newly consecrated 
to the Muses, the Muses’ sweetest favouri^v^ was thus honomed by the 
Muses’ birds ’ ’ * 

Whatever may be the period which nature or man allots to the 
life of the queen and the worker, theie is one sad inliabitant of 
the hive who is seldom allowed, even by bis own species, to bring 
bis dreary autumn to a natural close About the middle oi 
August, the awful ‘ massacie of the innocents,’ the killing of the 
drones, begins. ‘ After which time,’ as Butler has it, ‘ these 
Amaaonian dames begin to wax weary of their mates, and to lilfe 
their rooni better than their company. When there is no use of 
them, there will be no room for them. For albeit, generally 
amow ail creatures, the males as most worthy do master the 
yet iu the femaks have the pre-eminence, and by the 

leave, the femiume gender is more worthy than the 
masculine.’ There is eOmething unavoidably ludicrous in^ the 
of these poor Jerry Sneaks. Having lived m a land of 
UuPk aind honey all the summer long, partaken of the best' of 

^ temards R/ cpddled and 
J9<$^^in|i}eie!jr 'spouk’ xore fit Jtoir notbi;ag> 

wiiD them ' ta|c^ bj tne bind Ijun and tbrowa down'etaii:,’ 

with of,t^yerg' the tog ^e|p-f^b,ir va 4 o etcngglee 

Wlfti Ct^u jiptai PtBS&Si to? twit sAwlfethwf ibe cdlAny » y^ex^t.* 

■ * to 
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and Bte-Saokt. 

to return— tfieir isly^ttempts to cj^p ih stealthily— their dis^n* 
solate resigfhatk^at the last— without thinking it a just retribution 
for the pa$t years of a pampered and unprofitable life ? And yet 
there is mingled wit}^ this feeling a degree of pity for these 
^melancholy Jaq\(cses*''threwn'' aside (we our characters as in 
a masquerade) by the imperious and unrelenting Catherine of the 
hive. ^ At first, not quite fcffgettkig their old familiarity, they 
gently give them fom Dinin'^ entertainment : they that will not 
take that for a warning, but presume to^ ferce in again among 
them, are more shrewdly handled. You may sometimes see a 
handful or two before a hive which they had^ kilfed within ; but . 
the greatest part fly away and die abroad.’ We need not name 
the author we are quoting, who, fearful lest womankind should 
take this Danaid character for their example, proceeds : 'But 
let not nimble-tongucd sophisters gather a false conclusion from 
tliese true premises, fliat they, by the example of these, may arro- 
gate to themselves tne like superiority : for ex particulari non 
est stylUgizare ; and He that made these to command their males, 
commanded them to^^e commanded. But if they would fain have 
it so, let them first imitate their singular virtues, their continual 
industry in gathering, the9 diligent watchfulness in keeping, their 
temperance, chastity, cleanliness, and discreet economy, &c. f 
and so he sums up all womanly virtues from this little type as if he 
believed in the transmigration of souls described by Simonides— 
not him of Cos— in his lambics. We give the translation as we 
find it in No. 209 of the 'Spectator:’ — 

* The tenth and last species of women were made out of a bee; and 
happy is the man who gets such an one for his wife. She is altogether 
faultless and unblameable. Her family flourisheB and improves by her 
good management. She loves her husband and is beloved by him. 
She brmgs him a race of beaufiful and virtuous children. She distin* 
guishes herself among her sex. She is surrounded with graces. She 
never sits among the loose tribe of women^ nor passes away her time 
with them in wanton discourses. She is full of virtue and prudence, 
and is the best wife that Jupiter can bestow on man.’ 

What can we do better than wish that all good bee-masters may 
meet with a bee-wife ! ' ^ 

We very muon question the utility of the common * moralities ’ 
drawn from the industry ''and prudence of the bee. Storing*and 
hoar^ng are rather the curse than the raqtpdrement of our ordi- 
nary nature; arid few, except the very young and the very poor, 
require to have this sfcrmon impressed upon them. We ore 
rather inclined to believe that, hM Almighty Wisdom intended 
iki 9 to be tl^ lesson drawn from ihe consideratiQH of the works of 
His creatures, we should have been referred in His revested , 
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The Honey-bee, 


word to the housewifery of this iimct ' fowl of (he air,* rather 
'^ihan to the ravens ^ which have neither storehouse nor barn.* 

Yet the thrifty bee is never once set ^before us as a pattern in 
the Bible. The Wise King indeed, who ^ spake of beastsji and 
of fowls, and of creeping things, and of fishes^’ has referred the 
sluggard and the distrustful to the early hours, and the ^working 
while it is yet day,’ and the guidel^s security of the Ant, but we 
see nothing in his words which npceSsarily in^ly approbation oi 
that asndous earefuMes^ forjthe morrow, which we are elsewhere 
eatpressly told ^ shun, and which is but too often the mask of real 
covetousness of beafe. And we believe this the more, because the 
Ant, though it wisely provides for its daily bread, does not lay up 
thd winter store wherewith to fare sumptuously every day. ^ 
We know that, in saying this, we are flying into the uplifted 
eyes of careful mothers and bachelor uncles, who time out of 
mind have quoted, as it has been quoted to ^hem, the busy bee as 
the sure exemplar of worldly prudence and prosperity ; but we 
think that wo can show them a more excellent way even for earthly 
honour, if they, as Christ’s servants, will ccvutent themselves with 
those types in the natural world which He himself has given 
them, and learn that quiet security, ^nd trustful contentedness, 
and ready obedience, and active labour for the present hour, 
which He has severally pointed out to us in the lilies, the ravens, 
the sheepi and the emmets, rather than seek elsewhere for an 
emblem of that over-curious forecasting for the future, which, 
whether in things spiritual or temporal, is plainly discouraged in 
the word of G<^<«^those laws ami judgments of the Lord which 
ore than the honey and tiie honeycomb, and in the keeping 

of which ^there is great reward.’ 


* Take that ; and He that doth the ravens feed> 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 

Bq comfort to my age I’ 


Not hut that the Bee affords us a moral, though it be not that 
whh^ Worl<lly wisdom commonly assigns to it. We have in the 
first plope o direct cause for thankfulness in the delicate food with 
which It jiupplies us. ' The Bee is little among such as fly ;^but 
her chief of sweet tbings’ (^Ecctes. xi. 3) ; and tbe 

Almigls^ has, in many senses, and in no common pisses, sUj^lied 
thit WiMc^lesa add the wanderer with 'wild honey^ and ^a piece 
ah,* and Phoney out of the stt<u^ rock and 'aland 
[ milk and honey’ has been from the first the type of 
and a better counp^. And the }ittle honey-maker is itself 
one ol the most wond^nd proitfs of tha goodness and 
> of God. That within So sSnall a foody should be oemtained 
MftiR fyt eonvarflte the ^virtaous sweets* which it coUects 
> into 
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into mrM kind of nonrishment for itself— anothoif for the common 
broody e third for the royal— glue for its carpeiilry— wax for its 
cells-^poison for its enemies— ^honey for its master — ^With a pro- 
boscis alinost as long as the body itself, microscopic in its several 
parts, telescopic in its mode of action — ^with a sting so infinitely 
shaip, fhati were it magnified by the same glass which makes a 
needle's point seem a quarte^ of an inch, jit would yet itself be in- 
visible, and this too a hollow jube — ^that all these varied operations 
and ccmtiivances should be endose<^wit)^in*half afh inch of length 
and two grains of matter, while in the same ^^mall room * the 
< large heart * of at least thirty* distinct insfincts is contained — is 
surely enough to crush all thoughts of atheism and materialism, 
without calling in the aid of twelve heavy volumes of Brfflgewatcr 
Treatises. 

But we must hasten to end this too long paper. Its readers 
generally will be above that class to whom profit, immediate or 
remote, from bee-keeping can be of any serious moment — though 
indeed the profit lies in saving the bees, not in killing them. 
But many prejudi^s have to be done away, and greater care 
bestowed, and a better knowledge of their habits acquired, before 
the murdering system ca& be eradicated from the pobr. It is 
for the higher classes to set the example by presents of cheap 
and simple but better-constructed hives — by personal interest 
taken in their bee-management — ^by supplying them with the 
best-written booksf on the subject— above all, by adopting the 
merciful system in their own gardens, and intrusting their hives 
to the especial care of one of the under-gardeners, whose office 
it should be, not only to diligently tend and watch his master's 
stock, but also to instruct the neighbouring cottagers in the 
most improved management. It would be an excellent plan 
to attach 'a stall of bees to the south wall of a gardener’s cot- 
tage or lodge, with a glass side towards the interior, so that the 
operations of the bees might be watched from* within. The 
custom of placing them within an arched recess in the wall of the 
house was one of old Rome, and is still observed in some coun- 
tries. We look upon this as a very pretty suggestion for a fanc^ 
cottftge in any style of archilecture. Perhaps the directors 'of our 
normed schools would find no better way of teaching their pupil- 
schoolmasters how to benefit and gain an influence among the 
parents of the childfto they will have to instruct, than to put them 
in thn ^oper way of making and managing the new kinds of 
cottage-hives, of taking honey, joming stacks, and hybemating the 
bees, qpdke in late article of Gardening being a common 

t am M milled byCii ^of Hr. Smith’s book^ which sdrocatei all the 
afi^iUes of the old 

£ 2* ground 
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ieat the rich and pocr. We wo«ld mafk ^hil^Cwnpe 
tnth tigftrd to Bees, that we consider ri&n especiRUy the t 
mait'a stock.’ No wealthy man should keep c«doi^ae« 
them for profit, in a n^hbourlmod where thsie juna ee^agsee 
ready to avail Aemselves of die advantage. A hive or two in the 
gardea~^-good dd-'&shimicd atraW'bives-^or the sake of^ their 
plearittg wj^pMAuace (ud lundfy assodi^ons, and for the good of 
the fiowtftA'M^is only what every gendeman woolddeligbt to havie ; 
Off ^>fae has time todieyote to thrir history, an ohaerrato):y«hive 
fOvolMtdy and exponent; but beyoml thia we thiuk he should 
•nbt gOj.^'Ue he is cdirtaiidy robbing his poorer neighbours. The 
fenueuMnrbee'master, like the gentleman-farmer, should only 
ket^ fttuk enough for racouragement and experiment, and leave 
the practtcel and the profitable to the cottager and the tenant. 
kltMi the sqtdire’s hive mid implements should be of tbe best o6n- 
spruotimt, for example’s sake ; and, keep he bees or beasts, he 
should be 'a merofnl man’ to them. Add tfurelytbe foelktg 
mind mil pause a little at tbe destrucuon of a whole na^n — the 
denfol^Em of a whole mty, with all its hidings, streets and 
thorov^afartit, its pslaces, its Queen, and all ! What an earth- 
qpake tof^^hem must be the moving of the hive I What a tempest 
m fire fmd brimstone murt the deadly fumes appear J All thriv 
mStincts, their senses, their habits plead for tbemto our Aumoni/y; 
ai^ even if we their sting against them, they may rgply 

widi scarcely an alteration in tbe Jew’s words — ‘ Hath not a Bee 
eyes? bath not a Bee organs, dunensions, senses, affections, 
paamns? fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, 
subject foodie smne diseases, heal^ by the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the Same winter and summer, as a Christian is ? If 
you prick us, do we jgit bleed ? if you tidile us, do we not latogb ? 
if you poison us, do We notdie 7 andif you wrong us, shall We not 
revenge? J^we w$ like you in the rest, toe wilt resemite yen 
in that** ' 


■* Vht mi||i«eto ^ IWbenMtuu fapManii of ioming ivmn* are «e >ery uapoctant m 
wwaotedeilb onesnolh«r, wemtiitaaTairot4 tbough 
as^tlpt^ jRplii wem.^ Though the oi^te opinion baa beau Stoutly mafiuaioad, 
DM pi6t0uaij tliftt 6 tmited ito^k does not comumo 'VO mueh bmf in 

too «soler Hi |b* Iwo iWAnos teftanUAf would lia\e dgno» But in cider to safe the 
tuuO, die bees must be kept as^torjE^ as possibles jUid 
this k dlto» m juknog ibem m a cold, daik, btd diw room. If you have not this 
oonytokn qto aove the teb^ toe north of y^boodiQm to toe souto| so toot the 
toom ihkiiiig m tote eDk!KiiM$i4e««]ll not enUi^ and 

jSniOm toauardktolustv However At wst and tba w3e Is, 
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We aaid^ if any man would keep bees, be must make them his 
that is a cojd wordr.-be must Jove them. *De 
G^ien makes the remarks — which we have heard before of figs> and 
oHveSy and medlars^ and troiBes^ or of an equivocal dish recom- 
mend^ by a ho$t,-^that }ott must either like them very much or 
not at all. ^ Beaucottp tie gem aiment les aheiltee : je nai vu 
pereotme he alma fnediocrement ; on ae ptmionne pour elles /’ 
It was this love we suppose that led Mahomet to make an cxcep* 
tbn in their fhvour when all other flies were condemned ; — that* 
made Napoleon^ who laughe<f at the English as a nation of shop- 
keepers^ select this emblem of industry, in place of the idle lily, 

* That tasks not one laborious hSur.’ 

And Urban VIlI. and Louis XII. adopted them as the device 
on their coat of arms; and Camdeo, the Cupid of JTudhistn, 
strung his bow with bees! The Athenians ranked the intro- 
duction of the Bee among their gredt national blessings, tracing 
it up to Cecrops, ^^he Mend of man,’ — ^the Attic Alfred ; and 
such regard is still peud to them in many parts of the south of 
England, that no death, or birth, or marriage takes place in the 
family without its be^g communicated to the bees, whose hive is 
covered ui the first case ;ysith a piece of black cloth, in the two 
latter with red. The 10th of August is considered their day of 
Jubilee, and those who are seen working on that day are called 
Quakers, Omens were wont to be taken from their swarming ; 
and their settling on the mouths of Plato and Pindar was taken 
as a sure presage of the sweetness of their future eloquencei|||^ 
poetry ; though these legends are somewhat spoiled, by the sazM 
event being related of the infancy of Lucan and of St. Ambrose, 
called, as was Vives afterwards, the Mellifluous iJoctor. We all 
know of Nestor’s ^ honeved’ words, and Xenophon, ^ cujus sermo 
eat melle dulcior.’ Bees have not only dispersed a mob, but de- 
feated an Amurath with bis Janissaries but it would be quite 
in^ossible in a sketch like this to attempt to give anything like a 
fufl account of their many honours and achievements, and of the 
extraordinary instinct displayed by them in every operation of their 
manifold works. Our object in these remarks has been rather to 
stimulate the novice in this subject than to give any complete 
tory of their habits, or to put forth any new discovery or system 
ot our own. We b^ve introduced our little friends with otir best 

, .... I .,, I ... I ■ 
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fc ewNtitf iAtse, iiad battoid d<w» purt o( di. wall, and woa about ^ 
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§4 The Honey-bee, and Bee-books. 

grues; wd must leave them now to make the best of tjtieir way 
with over readers. 

*So work the Honey Hees ; 

Creatures that» by a rule in nature^ teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 

They have a king, and officers of sorts ; 

Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 

Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 

Others, liketsoldiers, armed in their stings, 

Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds ; 

Which pilfhge they with merry march bring home 
To t]U'. tent royal of their emperor : 

Who, Im^ed in his majesty, surveys 
llie singing masons building roofs of gold ; 

The civil citizens kneading up the honey ^ 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 

Tile sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum. 

Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone.* 

Henry F. a. 1, s, 2. 

Who would not affirm, from this and otbeV Incidental allusions* 
tliat Shakspeai^ had a hive of his own*' Dr* Bowring has only 
been able to discover in them ^ galleries of art and schools of in- 
dustry, and professors teaching eloquent lessons;* perhaps our 
friend means Mechanics* Institutes^ and travelling lecturers. 


*!Art, IL— 1. The Childs Book on the Soul, wilh-^^mtions 
adapted to the Use of Schools and infant Schools. By the 
Hev. T. II. Gallaudet. London. 1842. 

2. The Youths Book on Natural Theology, illustrated in Fami- 
liar Dialogues. By the Rev. T. H. Gwaudet. Published by 
the American Tract Society. 1840. 

3. Peter Parley's Fareteell. New York. 

4. Peter Parley's Magazine. New York. 

5. Abbott’s lattle Phimopher,for Schools and Families. London. 

6. Ahbotfa Child at Home. <, 

7« .Ahbott’e BoUa at Work, and Rollo at Play, d't. London. 

i^OULD the shade of a great-grandtnother be recalled to 
feorth, we Catf, ima^e no object in this a^e of wonders so 
hkely to astonish her venerable mifid as her little descoadants’ 
abundance of books. In hw days ehildren wore not looked upon 
as reading jbOuigs ; the key of the lit, tie glass*ironted bdokcase 
as OE&efnlly kept from thetu ,as that of. the my^tmea^- 

enphdara. 
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cupboard. Free aecess to books was eohftidered of ques- 
tionable benefit to a you^ mind^ and decidedly xmurious to the 
eyesight; for it & an amuSing fact that in those days of coriqus 
needlework^ the ancient samples of which make us equsdly 
admire our grandmothers’ patience and pitjr their eyes, a con- 
sideration for that organ should have beeii made one of the 
principal excuses for denying a child the pleasure of readii^. 
Certain it is, that as soon as the scanty portion of elementary 
books was laid ^ide for the day most chUdren did not read at all> 
while those who had intellectual desires cultivated their minds 
almost by stealth ; and the little girl of near^ a century ago, who 
thirsted for knowledge above her fellows, has been known to hide 
a new book in her capacious pocket, and read it through the 
pocket-holc ! Nor were her stolen pleasures such as mos^ modern 
parents would have cared, or perhaps even permitted, their cbD- 
dren to share. Between the formalities of real life and the ex- 
aggerations of fiction there was little alternative, — from the fairy 
tales and marvellous histories, terminating in the old version of 
the ^ Arabian Nights,’ — the few vronderful voyages and adventures 
centering in ^ Robidifon Crusoe,’ — and the little tales of a moral 
tendency, generally the bjistories of some little paragon of good- 
ness, or monster of naughtiness, whose dispositions were at once 
coniprehensively announced in their patronymics,— -between such 
worki^ as these, and that better class to which the ^ Vicar of Wake- 
field’ and papers of the ‘ Spectator’ might be considered as intro<^ 
ductory, there was a wide gap. No wonder, then, with the incise^, 
of population, and the changes in education, which marked 
latter ei|d of the last century, that the age soon began to detnand 
i^xnething more and something better. The only real question is, 
whether the improvement in children’s books has been equally in 
quality as in quantity, and whether a better understanding of a 
chiid's real caipacities for instru€tion> edification, smd amusement 
hfis kept pace with the varied and additional modes of addressing 
tmm. 

The first changes in a juvenile library were no less in what 
are termed school-books than in those of a lighter description. 
Parents and teachers had discovered that not only the system of 
education might be simplified and its stores increased, but that 
the love of reading which showed itself in many a child’s leisure 
honfs ^ight be made the handle for turning various little mills pi 
indir^bcl^cquireuient. What, iashorl, they themselves had 
uudeir or longed for in thefr own ypu»g days, they smw^aouj^t^ 
to or supply for' their children. To aid the 

cl tnojji^nods re^%\^on oi 

Ih' ^hich dbildren^s minds bad been as it were, 

' ' - only 
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only for stowa^e^ was repealed; while to effect the latter many ex- 
.p^cellent and highly-gifted individuals of both sexes stepped forward 
an^ presented works, some of which ought ever to maintain their 
places in the hands of childhood. Besides original works of great 
merit, our young people were furnished with extracts and com- 
pilations from the best classic and old English writers, and with 
abridgements from the first standard authors, while much of the - 
decorous and respectful tone of the . old-fashioned school was pre- 
served, and the comparative abundance with which they wore 
surrounded was not sin^h asdo make children indifferent to its 
advantages. 

Nevertlieless w e need hardly look beyond a child’s book-shelf 
to be. reminded that there is nothing in the world which requires 
so much' caution as reform. In their glee at detecting the errors 
oi a past age, these wTiters did not avail themselves of all its 
wisdom. Because their predecessors had appealed almost ex- 
clusively, and sometimes most perniciousl}^' to. the imagination, 
the real intention of this faculty was now disregarded ; the mar- 
vellous and the romantic, even when free from all impurity, was 
condemned by some as useless, by others ? s false ; and one of 
the most striking features of this change of system may be charac- 
terised as the predominance of a more direct moral teaching, and 
the studious assumption of truth and nature in which it was clothed. 
7’bis sounds so desirable and right, that any argument as to the 
entire expediency of its application may seem worse than para- 
doxical ; but, as Lord Bacon says, ' Works of imagination hurt 
not a child: taking them at the worst, it is not the lie tliat 
passeth through the mind, but the lie that sinketh in, and settleth 
in it, which doth the hurt;’ anditmay be justly questioned whether, 
in banishing the world of fiction, and advancing one of reality in 
its place, we have not sometimes dismissed a protector, and in- 
troduced an enemy. The move we aim at reality in the precepts 
and models we offer to children, the more delicate and difficult 
does our task become. A vessel never requires abler steerage 
than when close inshore— aud any error in what you give forth as 
truth is immeasurably more pernicious than all tlie extravagances 
which a child knows to be fiction. According to Mrs. Hannah 
More,'— 

‘ Until to analyse you *re able, 

Fable is safe, while given as fable.’ 

The converse will be also found to hold .good : for truth, or 
rather what we represent as truth, is never so unsafe for a child 
as when brought into immediate, comparison with his own actual 
knowledge of life. It is more dangerous for a child than many 
suppose to read of parents, as parents are invariably deserved, 

who 
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who always rewjivd good deeds, applaud self-conquests, or assist 
good determinations : the first feeling is to believe — the first 
impulse to imitate ; and if the little sanguine heart should not 
happen to find the real parent exactly in that humour which the 
story promised, the disappointment is more harmful than ran be 
imagined. Another and more vital error, traceable to the same 
source, is the total absence, in some of these writers, of a sound 
religious basis. Everything is made to spring from the mere 
moral conviction — from the infere rational oljligation — so that the 
excellencies of the parent, and the »triviifgs of the children they 
bring forward, being independent of the only ruk; and help, are, 
strictly speaking, more chimerical and false than the most far- 
fetched wonders they wxu'c intended to replace. Altogether, 
then, if we consider our own liability to err in what we teach, and 
the touching readiness of the young faith which is intrusted to us 
to direct, it w^ould seem that the abundance of the imaginative 
quality and entire enjoyment of fiction which distinguishes child- 
hood had been granted purposely as a safe and necessary nether 
sphere. 

But if matter for \iticism be not failing among the solid writers 
of what may be termed U\e middle ages of cliildren s literature, 
what shall be said for those of the present day? Here apparently 
there is no deficiency of any one thing, but rather a surfeit of all ; 
while the order and combination in which this abundance is given 
are so intricate and unaccountable as equally to defy analysis or 
classification. Upon the whole, an hour spent in a modern juve- 
nile library will be found to tell a more direct talc, and give a 
clearer picture of the spirit of change and thirst for novelty which 
mark the present day, than any other application of the same time 
in tlie multitudinous range of recent wonders. Transposition and ex- 
periment seem tlio motto of the present children’s books. We do not 
know when they are at work, or w hen at play. The stt^ealnsof in- 
struction and amusement, of application Sand relaxation, instead of 
pursuing distinct channels, have incomprehensibly run and blended 
together. — Side by side, in strange propinquity with elaborate trea- 
tises on subjects which it might be thought no child of common ob- 
servation would require t«:> be taught, lie familiar notices on matters 
which, like the Adelaide Gallery, no mind, without immense pre- 
vious knowledge, can derive any benefit from. The highest and 
the lowest have changed places. The one is compelled into a 
garb which, in our humble opinion, greatly endangers the respect 
due to it, while the other fi put forward with a pomp and cir- 
cumstance too apt to mislead the juvenile mind as to its real insig- 
nificance. 

combine instruction designedly with amtsmment is, we 
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firmly believe, like uniting authority with familiarity, a sophistry 
which ends by equally destroying both. Indirectly speaking, there 
can be no sound acquirement without interest, nor healthy enjoy- 
ment without profit ; but their compulsory union is equally perni- 
cious jis fallacious — pernicious, as undermining that which cannot 
be too early implanted in a young mind — namely, that nothing 
that is worth attaining at all is attainable without trouble ; and 
fallacious, as failing to cecurc even that approbation from the child 
himself, which is its^only excuse. « Every child of average intel- 
ligence and tolerable hJtbits Jcnows in the main that its education 
is a subject of ifiLipoj;tance — a thing of seriousness and solemnity — 
requiring both the diligence of the pupil and the attention of 
the teacher; at the same time that it gives him a degree of 
consequence, and that all the trouble is duly balanced by the 
honour of being made fit for the future man or woman. Once 
;dso that he has proved, in his own way, the connexion between 
application and success, and the dcpendeivce of the one upon 
Ihe undividedness of the other, he begins by a providential 
property of the mind to take a pleasure in the* process itself; and 
this may be considered as the stage most , Worthy of gratulation, 
and, indeed, as the key to all education, ^ Such being the case, he 
does not really thank you for dressing ui> his studies in a trifling 
or jocose manner — for administering meat-nourishment in sweet 
jelly — but is, on the contrary, intuitively annoyed at being treated 
below his dignity. There is none among the many varieties of 
c hildhood’s development for which this cheating -troul)lc system 
really answers. For sluggish and inert minds it is no t;ure, 
wdhle ft)r quick and impetuous natures a bit of rough and 
heavy road is at once the best stimulus and restraint. Like Lord 
Byron, a child likes to ^ have something craggy whereon to break 
his mind.’ If, therefore, a relish for application be a latent pro- 
perty ill a young mind, and its development one of the utmost 
imjiortance, it follows that such works as tend either to divert or 
diminish it are neither founded on a true knowledge of his capa- 
c ilies nor of his interests. 

It is, however, ^ known fact, that a large portion of the com- 
munity, nay, persons of the highest intellect and kindest 
hearts, are now devoting both to the introduction of more know- 
ledge, and to a lighter mode of obtaining it. The increase 
of knowledge who shall gainsay? Let us only be careful that in 
attempting so mu<Si new, we risk not the old, or reduce all to an 
inferior quality ; but as to the lighted mode, we may answer in a 
passage from Waverley : — ' It may, meanwhile, be subject of 
serious consideration, whether those who are accustomed only to 
acquire instruction through the medium of amusement not 
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be brought to reject that which approaches under the aspect of 
study ; whether those who learn history by the cards may not be * 
led to prefer the means to the end ; and whether, were we to teach 
religion in the way of sport — and this has been sufficiently at- 
tempted since Waverley was written — ^our pupils may not thereby 
be induced to make sport of their religion.’ Some minds are 
born with a commission for genius — and even those never fail to 
lament the absence of early habits of stjiidy — but most must be 
content to rise from the ranks^ and go tiirou^li the regular exercise. 
Even granting that occasional iiiigancc« occur of knowledge, 
lightly acquired, becoming permanent, can such be compared to 
those habits of attention and concentration wdiich apply no less 
to the conduct of the moral than to the enriching of the intellec- 
tual part of man, and which assist in strengthening him Tor duty, 
or nerving him for denial, in every circumstance of this chequered 
life? 

The same ohjccti<in as respects the child’s real feelings holds 
good with regard to style. Ihider the idea of bringing their 
language down to a child’s level — and all children ought to resent 
this idea — many writsers of the day fall into the mistake of address- 
ing them in print as tlie;|^suppose them to talk to one another in 
every-day life. But setting aside that in a (feeling an empty sim- 
plicity wc very much uridevralc their real style, it is a fact that 
such imitations arc by no means pleasing to the child. Leave 
him to choose for himself, and in nine cases out of ten you will 
find him engaged with a work — and of course one of imagination, 
for no mdinary child voluntarily takes up another — beyond his 
Years,” Wore the reverse the case, we should augur but ill for his 
future development ; for the love of too-easy reading in a child, 
like the taste for low company in an adult, is the worst sign of in*- 
tellcotual mediocrity. 

Contrasted with such books of instruction as are thus supposed 
to be smoothed in their passage to the mind by the unction of 
playfulness, may be mentioned those works, professedly of amuse- 
ment, in which a tale is made the vehicle for smuggling in kiiow'- 
ledge during leisure hours. ^ What charming books cliildren are 
supplied with novv-a-days 1* says a well-meaning person, taking up 
one of those deceitful compositions, which, alter enticing you 
through pleasant paths^ suddenly turns you adrift in a wilderness 
of machinery, chemistry, or religious disquisition. ^ What charm- 
ing books ! Children can be always learning something.’ Very 
true ; but unfortunately this is the last thing children care to 
do. The more thoroughly they have applied during schooL. 
hours, the more eagerly do they dismiss the matter from their ' 
minds the moment they are released ; nor need we comment upon 

a habit 
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. a iiabit which is in itself so excellent as to be found the greatest 
saf^uard for health of mind and body in all stages of life. Such 
books^ therefore^ however patroniassd by parents and teat?liers, have 
but little chance of popularity among the children : their bindings 
will invariably be found in better preservation than any other in 
the tiny book-case. To place such books in a child’s hands is, 
in point of fact, only supplying him with a bundle of pages, of which 
he skips two out of cvej‘y three. Children are not to be deceived : 
they are gifted with an exquisite tact for detecting dull passages, 
and as sure to' avoid {he^ hock, as to relish the bait. Whoever has 
seen a child of <tcn jears of age engaged in the perusal of any 
of Miss Martineau^s Treatises on Political Economy, and has 
observed how ingeniously her pretty little tales are tracked and 
picked but, and how cavalierly the rest is disposed of — and, 
strange to say, this method is not confined to her juvenile readers 
— may set this down as the standard for their treatment of all 
those ingenious little books intended to surprise them into learning 
against their will. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that we in any wav allude to 
such works of amusement *as are blended ySritli a high moral or 
intellectual tone — and, indeed, whether^, marvellous or true, there 
should be no other. As we have before said, there can be no 
healthy enjoyment without some profit ; and childhood seems 
equally intended as the clieerful volunteer in that structure of 
poetry and feeling on which Reason can best take her seat, as the 
disciplined labourer for that capital of knowledge with which the 
future man may enter into competition with his fellows. It is so 
ordered that those subjects which are most calculated to quicken 
the best feelings— those which wejnost wish to develop, and least 
to are precisely such as childhood most relishes. What 

can interest them more than anecdotes of fidelity and sagacity in 
animals, or traits of heroism, generosity, fortitude, or loyalty in their 
fellow -creatures, which, while they fill the heart with the healthiest 
sentiments of admiration and sympathy, serve to bind fast many a 
useful scrap of knowledge to the memory ? And what can be 
more beautiful than our numerous juvenile works of this descrip- 
tion? — beautiful as delineations of nature, and specimens Of true 
art — books in which their fathers, and grandfathers too, may find 
both pleasure and benefit; for what really fascinates the heart of 
a child has a charm for all ages. But the child’s books to which 
we allude, where an insipid tale goes feebly wriggling through an 
unmerciful load of moral, religious, \md scientific preaching, have 
Ijeen the most abundant and characteristic product of the present 
5 not intended, we are assured^ for school hours, but, we speak 
equally from experience aUd observation, with no charm for any 

other. 
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other. In all matters which depend upon voluntary acquisition, 
children 'should be taught as if we taught them not the moment the 
prescriptive tone peeps out, all is over with the young volunteer. 
Here, however, it is so predominant, and applied to such dry 
matters, as to require, to say the least, all the patience and atten- 
tion of much older heads. This species of juvenile reading may 
he classed under two heads — evangelical .hand-books, and scien- 
tific manuals : the one rendered as exciting, the other as super- 
ficial, as can possibly be managed; but*we, for obvious reasons, 
decline any minute examination of the formej class. 

There can bo no doubt that the wonders of science are a 
necessary and beautiful portion of education : but it seems to 
us tliat modern teachers have erred as to the time of th^ir acqui- 
sition ; and that by enforcing it thus early, they only awaken a 
little evanescent curiosity about the tricks of the trade, without 
in any way securing a future interest in its* real principles. 
Life is so short, and there is so much to learn : at the same time 
childhood is endow^ed exactly with that facility of acquirement, 
founded chiefiy on insensibility to the humility of repetition, 
whiclt vanishes with a ^^per age, that it becomes of the utmost 
importanctj to know not only whether what we teach be sound, 
but how the elements of instruction consecutively stand. It is 
in filling a child's mind as in packing a trunk : we must take 
care what we lay in below, not only to secure for that a safe 
place, hutj^ prevent it from damaging what is to come after. Now 
tlicre is so much for a child to acquire for whiclx the freshness of 
memory is so evidently intended, and the concurrence of the 
least)!! so little wanted, that were not common sense so rare a 
thing in this world, it might be wondered how any mistake as to 
position could occur. Languages may be learned by rote — arilh- 
inotic is an exercise of the memory — the primary part of revealed 
iind moral teaching must be taken * as a little child,’ that is, upon 
faith, and without actual understanding ; but science is a thing 
defined and positive, where the mind wants, step by step, to know 
what it is alwut — where proof follows quick upon assertion, and 
a Jink loose in the chain of explanation destroys the sense of 
satisfaction — where the reason can hardly bo too mature, nor the 
imagination too subdued. In short, science is above children, and 
a smattering beneath them. 

But such is the infatuation of modern educationists, that, rather 
than leave them for a while in ignorance of that which in no way 
improves their conduct or softens their hearts, and of which in 
tender years they cannot know enough to be worth knowing, poor 
children are dragged to lectures, manufactories, and polytechnics, 
where they see wheels and hear explosions much more unintelli- 
gible. 
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gible^ but incomparably less amusing, than a Christmas panto- 
mime, and return with a number of hard names so ill-assorted in 
their heads, that the little fellow of six years old who declared that 
geology was ^ all about horses ’ may ho taken as a fair sample. 
Even granting a tolerably correct notion of ihc^se words to have 
been hammered into them, children ai’c not really the more clever 
for being able to think.of the law of gravitation every time their 
foot slips, or of virtual velocity whenever they drive a hoop : nor 
are they the more atfraclivo for being able to talk of the ‘ inten- 
sity of electro-msgn^tism/ or the ^ solidification of carbonic acid 
gas;’ nor, upon the whole, is the spectacle of an old head upon 
young shoulders the desirable object of a parent’s vanity, if a 
child aclhally shows a marked tendency for scientific pursuits, 
such works as swarni on juvenile-booksellers’ shelves, whore 
subjects of the highest difficulty are chattered over between two 
disgusting little prodigies, or delivered to tliem in mouthfuls, cu- 
riously adapted to their powers of swallowing, by a learned mo- 
ther, are just the last wliich a judicious teacher would wish tf) 
put into his hands. This fashion of compelj^ag children’s minds 
into an unnatural excess of application, Jo tnc great detriment of 
heal til, moral and physical, is now, wo believe, upon the decline. 
The truth is, it entailed far loo much trouble on the superintend- 
ent : it has, however, been succeeded by another, more merciful 
to the individual, though highly injurious to the community. 
Finding that the attainment of real superiority at this age was 
attended by too much trouble and expense, parents have caught 
at a cJieap substitute : the principle our manufacturers have 
adopted, of giving a showy pattern upoii a flimsy material, is now 
in favour with our educationists. 

And now we must advert to a set of books which wo have ob- 
served, with no less surprise than indignation, put into the hands 
of the tenderest infancy. In ushering children into the paths of 
science by a short cut, great risk is incurred at once of degrading 
the study and sacrificing the power as well as taste for future 
acquirement. But such subjects being neither the highest in 
intellectual rank, nor their right understanding the most serious 
point in education^ no great harm, at the worst, may be done. 
Here, how;ever^ the case is widely different; for when those who 
constitute themselves the teachers of childhood lay presumptuous 
and vulgar hands uporf such high matters as the wisest approach 
with reverence and humility, they 'commit an offence equally 
against the subject and the trust, which cannot be too strongly 
censured. 

The system of appealing ^salely to the reason of a mere infant, 
both in the training of the conduct and the intellect, is one which 

has 
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has crept in with the many insuhordinatc fallacies of the day, and 
to which the school of modern juvenile works bears witness. 
That mothers should be here and there found in private life who, 
either to conceal a morbid predominance of mere maternal in- 
stinct, or a slothful inability for exertion, profess to check selfish- 
ness, stem passion, and ensure obedience, by addressing? them- 
selves to a part of the child’s mind for wjiich he is not beex/fne 
responsible — this is not altopfother incomprehensible. The incon- 
venience is upon ihcir own heads, ayd an ificrease of family may 
possibly alter their views. But whtm tlhnki^ Qian busies him- 
self with penning: and printing a regular code of such matters — 
the whole resting on a false hypothesis — he only affords a melan- 
choly proof that in admitting the reason of a child of five^yeails ot 
age, he has utterly abandoned his own. That a child has a right 
to the privileges of a rational being who shall dare deny? — -that 
the heir to such a faculty is entitled to the profoundest respect 
who shall dare contest ? But it is not in allowing too early a dis- 
posal of his inheritance that wc most guard his interests, tir in 
f orcibly pulling ope a the petals that we most show our admira- 
tion for the germ. Omn^that the reasoning powers are developed 
in a child of five years ohl — he will be more eager to exert them 
than a man : with his other faculties, physical and mental, ho is 
more actively occupied and delighted — why not then the same with 
reason ? Carry out the argument, and there will be no depart- 
ment of abstract science or philosophy the enjoyment of which lie 
will not seek, and may not claim. In short, Soprates’ Dialogues 
and the Bridgewater Treatises will bo the greatest treats you can 
give him. And that those gentlemen who have troubled them- 
selves to write sucli works as ‘ The Child’s Book on the Soul ’ are 
literally of this opinion, we shall soon have the pleasure of proving 
in their own words. But how to adapt such subjects to a child’s 
reception ? — how to proportion them to his limited comprehen- 
sion I The attempt is fraught with contradiction ; and here lies 
the gross absurdity of the present system. 

How doubly hard this falls upon a child may simply be stated. 
Required to understand that which, at best, lie cannot enjoy — 
limited for that he may enjoy to that only which he is supposed to 
understand — that power of reasoning which, in mercy to our w’ant 
of it, is last and least required, unnaturally compelled ifito action ; 
and the sense of beauty, the love of the dimly-understood, the 
faith in ‘ the things unseen^ (for the deep rooting of wliich the 
sweet period of childhood seems specially designed), neglected 
or confused — the rights of nature are doubly violated. Regretting, 
as w^e deeply do, that the enjoyment of the only truly enviable 
part of life should be thus tampered with, we hardly know whe- 
ther 
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ther most to congratulate ourselves that this presumption is not 
of native growth, or to lament that it should be derived from a 
people to whom childhood especially is indebted for much that is 
beautiful and useful : for it is from American writers chiefly that 
this system of beginning at the apex instead of at the base — start- 
ing at once from that point to which the mind is intended only 
gradually to creep — haj? sprung. As we said before, the difficulty 
of clothing the highest subjetrts In the meanest language is fortu- 
nately what most effectually \inmasks the futility of this ‘ high life 
below stairs ' kiijd of proceeding. 

Rut we must now lot tliein speak for themselves, and intro- 
duce the reader to the Reu Mr. Gallaudet’s ‘Child’s Book on 
the'Soul the first stave on the ladder of infantine metaphysics. 
The title is almost sufficient. We should have thought that the 
Bil)le was tlie best book on liie soul for all ages ; l)ut the Ameri- 
cans know better. Nor do we apologise for dragging our readers 
through the babyisms of such a vrork. A chiUrs cause is com- 
mon cause, and we arc all interested in seeing that llu'ir little go- 
carts are not set running on treacherous patl^^s. 

Generally speaking, these metaphysk^) treatises arc arranged, 
like this Manual, in the form of dialdgiios, wliere a protound 
mother and a docile child play alternately into each other’s hands, 
and where a question is set up, like a nine-pin, only to be knocked 
down by the next answer. Being informed in the first dialogue 
that the little victim on the present occasion is only five years of age, 
we are not so much surpriac»d to hear his mother ask liim such silly 
questions — only, to be sure, they were hardly worth printing — as, 
whetherstones can talk — or roses answer him — or a watch learn any- 
thing: to all of which the child gives as sensible negatives as can be 
expected ; taking occasion to put a few interrogatories in his turn, 
by no means inconsistent with his years, — viz., whether a pebble be 
good to eat ; and especially whether there are any wild lions in the 
neighbourhood, &c. In the next dialogue, however, the mother 
assumes a higher strain, and after much badgering and brow- 
beating, in the course r-f which a coirimou English child would 
inevitably have foundered and ilisgraccd himself over and oyer 
again, she brings him to cmifess, and cautions him to remember, 
that he is different from the aforesaid pebble, rose, watch, and 
Ills little dog Tray; with which useful ideas he goes off to bed, 
repeating them by heart, w e conclude, all the way upstairs. The 
next morning the conversation is renewed; and having, mean- 
while, grown a little conceited at finding that what he very well knew 
before is made so much of, the child now assures mamma, in 
a pedantic tone, that he has been thinking of nothing else, and 
that he has also discovered that his little sister Eliza is no more 

like 
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Itko a peblilc, a rose, a watch, and his dog Tray, th«tn ho is. But 
horo, to our great surprise — and doubtless, wer<y k known, to 
tlie equal dismay of the five-year old — the lady docs not ac* 
cept this ingenious inference; but, tacking completely round, 
drives all ideas, old and new, out of his head — by requiring 
to know ivhy Eliza is like all these items? In vain now does the 
uni'ortunalc child state the question to thp best of his abilitflo 
lilinself, ‘ If t am not like ajl these things, vihy is Eliza like 
them V and, not knowing that this wguld pu3?!5lc a saint, is fast on 
tlie high-road to vacuity, when the mother graoipusly takes him 
Ijy tlic hand, and after leading him through a chain of most ori- 
ginrd avgiiinent, dcmionst rates that Eliza is like a rose, not because 
sho has red cheeks — like Tray, not because she coimtfe; when 
she is called — oh no ! those woulo bo llt(*ral images which any 
vulgar inolhor could supply — but bccauso she partirl],)atcs with 
)>otli the dog and tlufc flower in tlio abstract qualities of ‘ jrciijht, 
hardne^'s, form, roJour^ and pc/r/.v V 'Fhis last word is evidently 
tli(» firsl to fix his attci.lion; lor, leaving his inolher in the clouds. 
wt‘ find liim in the next few lines c;xpressing an ardent desire to 
look iihside his little si^c^in order to ascertain by what machincjry 
I KM' hands are made to go ! 

It would be usehiss to attempl. following this Irasli, through 
which w't; are as much at a loss to discover the lady’s <lrift 
as tlu* wretclK'd idiject of all her pains, iAflcr dragging him 
through the abstract ideas of a slate of thinking, dreaming, and 
death; after binding his liodily eves, and desiring him to tell 
her what ho s(ies with those of his mind ; after presenting a num- 
lK*f of objects to his imaginatitui, and successively assuring him, 
in <Miiphatie italics, ‘ Yotf rco/ think i/on arr doing things, then, 
V'hich yon are not doing — you can think that you are seeing 
ihinoK, then, irhich you fire not seeing — yfAi can think that you 
fue tastii/g things, then, leuich you are not insling'* (wiiicli latter 
arguiuent the child would have done better to doubt, and bc'ggcd 
the favour of ;j ripe orange to assist it) —and so on througli all 
t[u‘ senses; after making him guess whether he thinks with Iiis 
* lirnid or his fool,’ * his nose or bis mouth,’ ^ his head or his 
Ijct'ls;’ aficr addressing him ahernaUdy as more than a man, and 
](\^s titan a baby, and making him ask stultified <|uestions, (u'leap 
to lirilHant conclusions, just as suits her convenience ;^fter, in 
.short; having by these means, consistent with strict fiydraulie 
I )i iiH’iplcs, created the necessary vacuum in the brain, she pro- 
to pump in a stock of knowledge, and to wind up the first 
seciion of metaphysics by announcing to him; in large letters, that 
this sumetliing inside him, whicli thinks, and keeps thinking,’ 

VOL. LXXr. NO. CXU. !•' IS 
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is Ills SOUL! Upon which the good little hoy claps his 
and begins jumping about iu a paroxysm of delight, 

11 ut lest this summary should seem exaggerated, it may Ins 
as well to give the further dissertation on the' soul in their own 
words ; — 

^Mother, Can you hear my soul, Robert? 

‘ Robert. I can hear ?/ow when you speak, mother. 

* M. Yes, I think ^'hiU I am going to say to you, and then I think to 
have luy tongue and my lips meve, and I speak, and you hear the sound 
of iny voice. Put y^ur cur to this watch : do you hear anything? 

‘ R, Yes, motlier; it goes tick-tick, lick-tick. 

‘ M. Now pul your ear close to my head, 1 am going to think ; try if 
you* can* hear my thinking. 

‘ R. No, mother, I cannot at alL 

‘ M. My soul, then, makes no noise when it is thinking, and you can- 
not hear my soul ; you can only liear my voice ^when I tell you what 1 
am tliinking. 

* /?, That is very strange, mother; the soul must be very cliircrenl 
from anything that 1 can see or hear. [Five 5 ears old !] 

‘ M, Yes, my son ; and can you taste, or smij/1, or touch my soul ? 

R, No, mother ; and I cannot taste, or Sf"^.ell, or touch my owni soul. 

* M, You cjuuiot tell, then, wliethcr your soul is round or scpiaro, or 
long or short, or red, or ’svliite, or black, or green, or yellow; you do not 
know’ that it lias any form or colour at all. You cannot tell whetln'r 
your soul sounds like a bell, or like a tlulc, or like any other thing : you 
do not kuow' that it has any sound at all. Yon cannot tell whether your 
soul tastes like anything: you do not know that it has any taste at all. 
You cannot tell whether your soul smells like anything: you do not 
know whether it hua any smell at all. You cannot tell whctluT your 
soul is hard or soft ; or wlicther it feds like anything : you do not know 
that it can be felt at all. 

‘ 11 , What do you call all those things, mother, that T can see, and 
liear, and taste, and smell, and touch? 

‘ M, We call them matte?', and wc say they arc vialtrUiL 

‘ R. Then my body f\' matmal? 

* M. Yes, my son: hut your Jio 7 (l is not mulriial; or, V/haf ii iJw 
same thiyig, your soul is immat^riaL 

^ R, Mother, I suppose your so?//, too, is immaterial ; for I cannot s« c 
it, nor hear it, nor taste it, nor smell it, nor touch it. 

‘ Yes ; everybody’s soid is immaterial. Remember, my son, Ibat 
you have a body and a souL Your body you can see, and hear, and 
taste, and smell, and touch . 1 1 is like the pebble, the rose, and the watch : 
it is mailer — it is material. Your soul has not form, or colour, or 
sound, or tote, or smell, or hardness, or softness. It is not maiier—it 
is immatenal ; or, what is the same thing, we call it ^ipiril. The 
pebble, the rose, and the watch have no spirit. But you look a little 
sleepy.* [ No wonder .'] 

Wo 
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> Wc need m% comment upon the utter imbecility of sup- 
posing that a child of five years of age, or indeed of any age^ can 
for one moment follow or tahe interest in such unholy rhodoinon- 
tadc as this ; but none can do justice to Mr. Gallaudct until they 
have heard his familiar explanation of eternity. Locke^ ^ 
dunce to him. Having advanced the child to the possession of a 
soub the author proceeds to show him ho\v long his soul will Jiue ; 
pursuing his usual plan of raising his curiosity, and exciting bis 
wonder, till such time as the simgle triillrmaybe supposed to 
flash upon him with most eflect. ^ 

" Molhcr. Look here, Hubert, I will make as many murks upon this 
slate as there are days in one year. There, I have made the marks ; 

now do vou count them. i i r 

‘ BoherL 1 htux, mother, and they are three hundred and sixty-hve. 

‘ AI. That is right ; there are three hundred and sixty-five days m one. 
year. If 1 should make as many marks again, they would he all two yeai s. 
Now suppose I should fill all ‘the slate full of marks on both sides, how 
many years do you suppose they all would make ? 

‘ A^. I do not know, mother ; perhaps they would make as many as 


t(ni years. v , i i . 

Well, about thafeHteNow suppose I should fill ten slates full, now 

many years would that make? 

‘ R. One hundred, mother; because ten tens make one hundred. 

‘ Al. Suppose this room was full of slates, as full as it could be, one 
piled on the top of aiiolher, and every slate was full of marks, and every 
mark iniule one year; how many years would they all make? 

' ‘ A. Oh I I do not know, mother ; I could not count them. 

* M. Suppose every room in this house was lull of slates, all covered 
willi marks, and every house in tliia town full of them, and you shouu 
curry them all into a large field, and pile thcni all one on the lop oi ano- 
ihi r how many years would they all make ? 

‘ R. Oh I mother, nobody could tell. It would lake you all your lile 

to count tlicm. , 

* AT. Well, my son, your soul will live as many years as all the marks 

on all tile slates would make. 

‘ A*. And will mv soul die then, mother? 

‘ M. No, lloheit, it will not die then. It irid keep on It win 

live as many years again as all the marks on all the slates in the grea 
pile, and then it will not die: it will keep on living. It will as 
many years as all the marks would be on a hundred sucli piles ol slates 
— on a llmusand such piles of slates — on as many such piles as you can 
think of, from the ground up away to the sky, one on ihe top ot the 
other; and thm your soul will not die-- it will still ^heep on imny. 
Your soul Will lire for ever* it will never ^ iievei die/ 


What a pity she did not tell him this at the beginning ; it 
would have savcnl all this outlay of goodE^.^J^fates ! We can see Ins 
weary and vacant look as he passively endures all ibis torrent. 
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and^nds himself, at the end of the chapter, condenmed to a hero 
after which ho understands nothing, except that it is a ^at 
place, somehow "piled full of slates.* If he be a iShild of lively 
ideas, Heaven now becomes associated in his mind with games of 
" fox and goose,* and * tit-tat-too,’ and other favourite slate^pastimes 
which common English generation greatly prefer to sums iil 
addiaon. Children are^always literal, Nor is it too much to 
say that this impression will not leave him for years —uni ess indeed, 
as we suicetely hope^Hhs uremia has been occupied playing with 
his buttons, or w/itching a fly, and so escaped any impression 
whatsoever. But even this chance is cut off — for, on turning 
over the leaves, we a>inc to a regular catalogue of questions, cal- 
culated t(f test his recollection and comprehension of the contents 
of each dialogue, and setting off the abominable absurdity of the 
i^siem, if possible, in stronger colours. * 

Such writers as these seem to have no suspicion that there are 
certain things which ‘ pass all understanding f that there is a 
" wisdom’ best spoken " in a mastery ; and, still less, that, whilst 
they are taking all these pains to invoke the reoson, they aio, in 
point of fact, only overstvaming the If not utteily 

stupefied by the jargon we hate quoted the inffint mind,'wc may 
lie Sure, has taken jrefogo in some tvhimsical miii»application or 
ludicrous nonconnection of its own, as indistinctly allied with the 
matter in question as the dieam of the night with the occurrence 
of the day. This is certain, that what requires such painful in- 
genuity to explain, is decidedly not necessary for a child to know. 
Tlie savage comprehends a "for ever;’ and eveiy child has a 
v^Ue idea— whether innate or no, it matters not — of that etc»r- 
nity to which ho is heir. And which of us, we ask, with the 
liveliest faith in revelation, has more? As Coleridge truly says, 
"the child know*s the iking, though he cannot follow the arjfw- 
menV Did the right recognition also of such ideas depei^d all 
upon early^achmg, independent, as in this case, of Scripture, 
language ^ould have been priwided with a suitable structure. 
Hymns of praise, songs of thiaM|^ving, and confessions of faith. 
Suit themselves to the most infmitme forms, and appear in none 
more,bcttotifttl. One of Watts's hymns will teach more than all 
the 250 pages df such argumoitls as these, and that in a right 
spirit; while here tlm discrepancy between bw forms and 
lofty matter is such as naturally to arouse the question, why Seek 
to camUnc tbem? < 

Lest we should be thought more eager to detect absurdities 
abro^ %u to {lereeive oUr own, we have taken the trouble of 
a large mopiprtion bf Engijsh juvenile books with a 
WJ^panSon. The Only writer who at all ventures on such 

ground 
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frround 19 flie worthy Mrs* Trimmer, in W ^ Introduction to tho 
Holy Scriptures and such is tho difference of language, that 
we cannot forbear a short quotation 

* I told you, my dear, that the soul is immortal, and so it certainly is ; 
it will live for ever. The body is condemned to die, but the soul will 
remain alive to eveilasting ages* The soul leaves the body, and the body 
turns to corruption ; but the soul cannot die,, for ihe Creator has^/Sd it 
shM live* ^ 

But we now erme to a second jprt, ki ^bich the presumptioa 
of the handling keeps pace with the increased profaneness of the 
attempt. Here it is evident that American children, up to five 
years of age, are mere innocent negations— pure sheets of white 
paper— W’ho have never been taught to say their prayeif , or*becn 
taken to church, or heard their parents say grace, or, in short, had 
any idea of the name or existence of God till they weie so for- 
tunate as to fall ipto Mr. Gallaudct’s hands. Accordingly, we 
find him pin suing the same routine, or lather roundabout, of 
vuljjar and profane, because familiar, argument, until, having in- 
tioduccd the name of Obd with no other respect than an affected 
enlargement of typc% which with frequent ildics is his grand ic- 
souice, he continues to rattle ov('r that sacied name which none 
may take in vain, with an irreverence both as to manner and 
matter moic calculated to give a child first notions of blasphemy 
than of religion. To gi\e some idea, we subjoin a few of the 
questions at the conclusion of the dialogue: Was God ever a 
little infant?’ ^ Has He ever grown?’ ^ Did God ever have to 
learn an} thing?’ ‘What happened before God was?’ ‘Who 
made God V ‘ Who takes care of God ? ’ ‘ How long will God 
live?’ Hoiv much of instinctive piety in human nature has siir-^ 
vivedthe Fall, it is not in human nature to define; but, at all 
events, more is required than most minds possess to overcome im- 
pressions of familiarity and disrespect thus early imbibed from the 
Mevorend Mr. Gallaudet. 

But no fragment can give an of the whole, which is as 
incorrect in grammar as it Is in a^nment. 

‘ God never did one wrong or wiik^d ikimj. Meu do m^iiy 

things which they know to be wrong, and which makes tWib fpel that 
they arc wicked, and which makes 4hem feel ashamed, and aiWd.of 
being punished. God never did sq. He never did po, ever so Htt^. 
He never thought, ever so Uitie^ to do so. Gen is displeased so 
little 0/ doing so. lie never^ wished with e\ cry thing th6t is wr^nig Ot 
wicked. He dislikes it; he hates it.* 

Now, if Americans will know all about God’s thou^ts; vritb' 
reverence be it said, it might be as well to put tboxh 
s} max, and do more credit to theit CQumrym^^n, trWbqr Mtmray. 

After 
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A ftcr those specimens of his mode of proceeding with a child, 
we are led to expect that his treatment of a full-grown mind will 
not be much more happy. Accordingly, with all due attention 
to In's manifold capitals and italics, we find liis preface q^mie as 
incomprehensible as his book, and utterly at variance with the 
pri^fliples there set forth. The following, for instance: "They 
who would teach children well, must first learn a good deal from 
them.’ Now, setting^aside that the ?lcv. Mr. Gallaudet has only 
learnt or retained those (feficiencies of judgment and nonsensicali- 
ties of speech whlclidose their excuse with the age to which they 
belong, what should lie learn from those whom his whole inge- 
nious thepry presupposes to begin the world of education without 
one single idea of their own in hand ? Then again, and we give 
Iiis own naive language, ' For one, he thinks, there is a great cleal 
too* much complexity in the early religious education of childien. 
They cannot learn every thing at once — teoch a child the tndh 
cmitained in this bookJ Let him digest all the slates first ‘ from 
the ground up away to the sky/ and then, if he carefully abstain 
from common $ense and Scripture, if no awlbvard person happen 
to step in and hint that the kingdom of lie^rOi is to be taken ^ ai a 
little child,* the jpimil may be fitted for Mr. Gallaudet s ^ Youth\s 
Book of Natural Theology.* 

Perhaps we should apologise for prc'ceeding. The mischief 
already accruing from such works is great. Their circulation- - 
particularly among dissenters, and more especially the Soci- 
nians — is very extensive; they ha\e plausible titles and pictly 
bindings, and it is necessary, as well for the protection of 
mothers as children, that tliey should be marked, 1 1 is also easier 
and wiser to expose the instruments of such visionaries in educa- 
tion, than to attack the system which is compelled to their use. 
The work wc have quoted from, as well as those to come, are 
eai:^ representatives of a host of similar structure and tciwlcftcy. 
They are all by Americans ; but it is a humiliating fact, that, 
utterly regardless .of their hig]^ responsibility, and looking only 
<0 igi^rided gain arising ifrom a legal piracy, many of our 
English ^wenile^lmk-sellers reprint and republish the very worst 
of riiese Transatlantic abominations.^ 

The ^ Ymih*s Book of Natural Theoh^^j^ then, is designed, 
M. Galhsudet saj^ toe children of from eight to ten years of age ; 
and, purposing to lead that tender age through a knowledge of 

Ii y .1 »|WI II ■ ■■ !■.■■■ ■■■>.. I ■ » I. WI.I 

Tho Vopir of CtiildV Book <?n ihe ISoul/ from which we have qttofell, is a 

Oow Floet glxeei But, hi fact, we doubt if there is one of our London juvenile 
who M hetei eorupuloue as to ike nature of the Ameiican works he uudoc- 
J, W. Bttker of die V^est Strand. 


anatomy 
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anatomy to a knowledge of God, it is liable to the double charge 
of distorting and debasing an important branch of human science, 
and of vulgarising feelings which cannot be invested with loo 
much sanctity* As far as regards the greater portion of the 
work, a child of eight years old would be etjually as enlightened 
and infinitely more edified with these beautiful verses from Job ; 
— ‘ Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh, and hastfg^d 
me with bones and sinews* Thou hai?t granted m(fTIte and 
favour, and thy visitation haS preserved yiyjspirit’ — ^whilc the re- 
mainder might be comfirehcnded tn a few references to that un- 
fashionable volume, Johnson’s Dictionary abridged. And here 
Mr* Galliiudcl’s book and preface are again at direct variance. 
Tn the former he descants upon children's imperfect powers of 
generalising, while the whole aim of the latter is to excite such 
ideas as in the maturcst minds can be but general. It is so 
intended that activity and sympathy, the two mainsprings of a 
child’s mind, shoufd l)e exactly those qualities least in unison 
with the pow’crs of abstraction. The former send the mind 
abroad in wdde spaces, the latter concentre it upon a point. For 
such high and insu-a^d ideas, therefore, as the existence of a 
Deity, the possession wS a soul, and the fact of eternity, imoffina- 
iion, in these tender years, is the only cradle; and those wlio thus 
bring down these notions in such low anrl positive shapes, run the 
risk of making her abandon or cripple her charge, without the 
more inducing the undeveloped reason to accept of it. To exact 
in a child the conviction of the reason before we permit the exer- 
cise of faith, is much the same as if we should insist on the know- 
ledge of logic ])cfore the use of siicech. Let. us rather always 
]>ear in mind, and bless God for it, that what we term abstract 
ideas arc for children only simple, truths, and that, the more avo 
endeavour to define them, the more avc endanger them. Taking 
also the author’s theory in a general view, is it conducive to the 
soundness of his future faith to accustom a chihl to believe only 
Avhat he can understand? to make reason his condition for con- 
currence of mind, and therefore for duty of action ? when there is 
so much that he must do and suffer iu this vale of tears Avitliout 
the satisfaction of this faculty, if he Avould do and suffer as be- 
comes a Christian. Or taking it in a particular sense, has an 
imperfect knoAvledge of science — and he can reach to no other 
at this age — ever been found conducive to true religion? Or, if 
the study of anatomy be the best Avay of proving God, are medical 
men proterhially religions ? 

But w e must now, give a few specimens of this second attempt, 
where we observe the author falling into the same jctmfusioh of 
ages, alternately represtmting the pupil as a littje ighor^us who 

knows 
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knows absolutely nothiiig, and as a perfect prodigy who aimpro- 
hcnds everything— just, in short, as the humour for condescending 
communicativeness or dazzling display may take him. Thus, in 
the first few pages, instead of giving a child of eight or ten years 
of age credit for knowing that there was once such a people as the 
Romans, who spoke a language called Latin, he informs the child, 
of. a Nautilus illustrating the power and goodness of 
God, lfia\ * Nantihis fe a ^wd which used to be s])oken by a 
people who sjwke ‘9^'iry differentlyyrom us, a great many years 
ago / yet, in a few, pages further, the same child appears* talking 
as. glibly of ^ XUtTu and * liadius/ ^ligaments," ‘antagonist 
muscleSy ‘ hinge johitSy* ‘ ball-and-socket joints,' ‘ joint oil,' &c., 
as if hep were demonstrator at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; tlic 
another digressing between every anatomical communication into 
large letters and italics, to assure him that God made all these 
‘ Aag/ and ‘gristles,' that God made them all alone, that nobody 
taught God how to make them, and that nobody could have made 
them bettei’, with many other juthy truths which the poor c-hild 
never questioned. 

But, now for the Nautilus, l^nclc John^thc Child’s Kate, and 
Mamma’s Hen and Chickens : — 

^ Mother. Suppose )'our uncle John could make a Nautilus, with 
60 many new and curious wheels inside of it that somehow or other 
those wheels w'ould move, and, by and bye, make another Nautilus, 
like the first! And suppose tliere should be wheels inside of this second 
one that should move in the same 'way, and make a third ; and so on, 
till a hundred were made. 

‘ Robert. Mother, you know that uncle John, or anybody, could never 
do that. 

‘ M, But only suppose he could, my son. , Would you not tl>mk that 
his contrivance and skill would 'be a thousand times, more wonderful 
than if he made only one naniilus ? 

, * R, Certainly, mother, I should. - , 

‘ M. Well, Robert, there is something like this with regard to the 
little ehicken. You know the hen lays eggs. She hatches them, and 
the little chickens come out of the eggs. When the chickens grow up 
they lay eggs, and liatch more little chickens, and so they keep on year 
after year. 

‘ fl. How many years ago did Wxt first hen live, mother? 

^ M. iih ! a great many years ago. Do jou not think that there was 
wonderful contrivahee, aiul skill, and design shown in that ^rst hen ? 

^ ♦ JR. I do, indeed, mother. For that first hen laid eggs, and little 

chick^Came out.of them ; and then these chickens grew' upland laid 
more . .ai^.vmo little chickens came out of them; an^d so on, till 
^ii^et ^wuqdcrful number of chickens there have been in the world ! 

You jEsee thafithere is a great deal o(^ 4 :cntnninre 
' Uttla <?hicken, and a great deal of design in the way 
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in which all its parts are put together. You see, too, that all this con- 
trivance, and skill, and design was shown dill more wondcrftdly in the 
first hen. Now when you look at a kite, you know with what design it 
was made, and you see the contrivance and skill with which its parts 
w'erc put together. You know that somebody imist have made ity avid 
have thouqhl beforehand hutv to make it ; the kite could not have made 
itself! So when you look at the curious little chicken, or tlieuBjiy;jws 
little nautilus, and see the wonderful design, itnd sk ilj^i » dtfjfiJtr i vance 
which are shown in them, yoii*know that s<pir^one must have made 
ihem^ and have made the first hen^ and the first nautilus^ and have 
thought beforehand hov) \o make them. It is y®ur*.?y>znV, your 771 zW, 
which thinks beforehand, Avhich designs, contrives, and directs your 
liand to be skilful whenever you make a kite. I I is Gon — the Great 
Spirit — the Eteiinal Mind, nho thought beforehand^ who^designed^ 
contrived^ and madeeverg tittle chicken and nautilus, avid the first hen 
and first nautilus, and the first things and beings, and all things and 
all heing'^. When yju see, my son, such wonderful skill and con- 
inranre in the thousand beings and things which are around you, and 
the design with which they were made, and all their parts put together, 
you know certainly that there is a God who made them, just as certainly 
as you knoAv that the tall kite, which you saw the l) 0 }s playing with, 
must have licen made %5kjsomebody. God shows hbnsclf to yon; he 
shows you his wonderful knowledge, and conbiranco, avid power, and 
skin, and design, in your own body and souly which he made, and in 
all the beings avid things which are around you. 

‘ R. How does God show himself to me, mother? I douH see hbn.^ 

In the last lino a bit of the child’s real nature ])ecps out, but, 
instead of taking this as a hint of thorough exhaustion of attention, 
it is only to serve the reverend author as an ingenious ru-^e for a 
further ride on that worn-out hack of his, the soul ; in which, alter 
a profuse expenditure of italics, the mother assures her son that ‘ it 
is my soul which is now looking at you with the eyo.s of the body. 
It is my soul which is now speaking to you with the /ip.s and tongue 
of the body. When I rise and walk, or do anything with iny bauds, 
it is my soul which dues it with, feet and hands of the body,* Tlie 
lady, in short, in proper novel-writing language, is evidently * all 
soul’ — nay, wo should not be surprised if, like Dickens’s Mrs. 
WJiiiUittcrly, her soul were found to bo too large for her body f 
while as to the poor child, if he reasons induclivcly, os all chihlren 
do, he wdll doubtless conclude, bodily actions being made;thc5 
proofs of the soul’s existence, that it is the cat’s soul whiidi is now 
licking up the milk with the tongue of her body, or the caw’s soul 
which is now switching away*the flies with the tail of her body. 

As the first part of this volume is intended as $^$iiOLplification of 
Paley’s * Natural Theology,’ SO the latter part* vvticli treats of 
reason as distinguished from instinct, lAay bo consideretl as a 
Socratic elucidation of Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection ; ’ but 

midway 
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midway wo Iiit upon a department of ethics, arising from a study 
of the muscles of the face, which we believe to be perfectly unir|uc. 

‘ When you are speaking to others look them full in the face — do 
nf)t try to hide your feelings — ^Ict them show themselves in your 
countenance — let your eye and your countenance have all the ex- 
T ^s sion which your feelings would give. Do all this — try to do 
acquire habits of expression which will make you 
feel happy ydu>s:lf and increase ihfi happiness of others' 

According to this h child may naturally infer that he is 
never more vlrtuojis than when ^calling up a look,’ or more 
iiGtively benevolent than in frequent pilgrimages to the looking- 
glass. Had wc time or space, an ingenious hypothesis might 
hence be deduced for that peculiar cut of countenance observable 
in a certain class of Yankees. Whether* however* this drawing 
of the attention to the habits and movements of the child’s own 
face be exactly the system best calculated te ensure that uncon- 
sciousness of looks and appearance which constitutes childhood’s 
most ineffable charm, we leave the reader to decide. Rut tve 
cannot suflGcicntly .admire the forbearance of American mothers 
implied in the child’s pathetic entreaty, lines further, to be 
told of his future ' cross or unpleasant looks,’ 1 n our time mothers 
used to come out with such information, coupled with broad hints 
of oommcnUiry, without waiting to be asked. 

The same egregious mistakes as to the nature of a child’s 
understanding-^tlic same explanations, which .arc all but indeli- 
cate, and always profane — seem to pervade all these American 
mentors; and of a number by Peter Parley, Abbott, Todd, &c., 
it matters little which we take up. 

Under tlie name of Peter Parley such a number of juvenile 
school-books are current — some greatly altered from the original 
— and many more written by adopters of Mr. Goodrich's pseudo- 
nym — -that it becomes didicult to measure the real merits or d eme- 
ritus of the said magnus 2 ^ OLvens, Goodrich. As we happen^ however, 
tp be in possession of a large number of American publications* we 
have been led to the conclusion that his popularity was in the first 
ins^nce owing to the avidity for new books and new systems of 
• education among a certain class, and has been kept up by the; better 
df tbpso^rho have borrowed the pseudonym. I’o prove this, 
wo need only give a specimen from a work, which, as he expressly 
designates it as his fareWell book, and designs it fis his lasrt and 
best effort in the service of children, may be taken as the fairest 
standard of his oWn proper opinions and style. All these AnlW^ 
rican writers concur so curiously in mode of illustration, that it is 
>hxnt; fault, not ours, that the Tpader is condemned to another 
, hens and chickens* .This is a propos of a feather. 

‘ Parley. 
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* Parley . If a man can neither mahe a feather nor a winj.% lie cer- 
tainly cannot make a bird. He can as well make a \vhi)lc bird as a 
part ; but if he cannot make a part, he cannot make a whole, 

‘ James. But, Mr. Parley, birds arc hatched from eggs, and then they 
grow up — that’s the way birds arc made. 

^ P. True, my boy — but are you satisfied with that answer? Who 
makes tlie eggs of the birds ? Who contrived e«gs from which 

‘ y. Don’t the birdsti make the eggs ? . - 

‘ P. Surely not. The eggs grow in the bird, and they lay them in 
tlie nest. This is all the birds do in producing liie*cggs. And then 
they sit upon them for two or three weeks, and the young birds break 
tlic shell and come out of the egg. But have birds ingenuity cnongli to 
contrive eggs ? Can they do what the most ingenious man that ever 
lived could not do ? And if they could contrive eggs, could they ]mt into 
them tliat principle which w'ould make the yolk and white turn into 
feathers and claws, and bones nnd flesh, and endow the ])ody thus 
formed with a power of life, which should enable the creature to move, 
to eat, to sleep, to sing, and to produce other eggs? It is absurd to 
suppose that a bird devises, contrives, or makes an egg. It is absurd to 
supiK)se tliat one bird ^kes another bird. W^hoever makes an egg 
must be infinitely siipcriof^o man, for he does that wdiicli puts man’s 
ingenuity to shame. Whoever makes a bird must be the maker of the 
egg — some being of wonderful skill in contriving and designing — some 
tliinking intelligent power must exist, else birds could not exist — that 
being is Oon. The existence of birds then proves the existence of a 
Being of wonderful ingenuity in design and power of execution, and 
tberefere jiroves the existence of God. • • . . 

‘ J. I have no doubt, Mr. Parley, that what you have told us is true, 
l)ut I have been so long accustomed to think that one bird has the power 
of producing another that I can hardly get over the impression. We say 
that a bird lays an egg, and then she sits upouv it and , produces the 
young birds, and wc say that she hatches them : now all this seems to 
imply that the old bird viahes the young birds. 

* P, This language is accurate enough for common uses, but it is not 

strictly true. The old bird 'produces the eggs, and by the heat of her 
Ixidy she hatches them ; but she docs not make the egg. Consider a 
moment what an egg is. It consists of a delicate shell polished without, 
amk lined with a soft silky pellicle. It is filled with a ^lutmous matter, 
the outer part of which is called the white, and the inner part the yolk'^ 
yet this fluid is so wonderfully mixed, and consists of such elements^ 
that, by being kept warm for two or three weeks, it is converted into a 
living bird — with claws, legs, wings, tail, neck, head, bill, and all the . 
means for eating and digesting ijs food. It has also a principle, of life 
by .whicli it moves, breathes, eats, drinks, flies, sings, aid product eg^, 
which eggs produce other birds. . 

‘ Such is the wonderful ingenuity displayed in tte of an 

egg. It surpasses in ingenuity and contrivanep that man 

can do. A man can a watch, but isannol breathe, or eat, or 

drink. 
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drink. It has no principle of lifc^nor watch produce another 

watch. How infinitely superiori then, is «&,egg to the most ingenious 
of man's contrivances ! It produces a bitti, which in every part sui^ 
passes man’s invention. Man cannot even make a single feather ; yet 
an egg produces a bird with hundreds of feathers. It ako produces a 
bird that can produce other eggs, and these eggs will produce other 

‘ Cam‘« then-ra6.ke an egg? — a thing which puts to shame the 
boasted ingenuity' mjn^ and excited our utmost wonder ? Certainly 
not. An egg must be the wC^rk of One infinitely superior to man in 
ingenuity— it itiUslEi! be one who can not only command and inouhrthe 
elements of earth, air, heat, and Avater, but who .can endow liis works 
with that mysterious power which we call life. It must therefore be 
the wofk of one whose skill in contrivance and power in execution infi- 
nitely surpasses, not birds only, but man himself. 

‘ But it is important here to observe one thing, and it will easily ex- 
plain James’s difficulty. In executing his various works God employs 
^certain tools and instruments, and proceeds according to certain rules. 
Thus he vses a bird as the instrument or tool by which an egg is pro- 
duced. You have seen a carpenter build a lionse. He has in the firjrt 
place a plan, and then he lias tools and inslr^ents to work with, such 
us planes, chisels, saws, axes, &c. : by roea!!% of these tools the carpenter 
produces tlic house. ‘ But would it not be silly to say that the tools of 
the carpenter, the planes, chisels, saws, and axes, made the house? 
Certainly it would; and it w'oiild be equally silly to say that birds* 
make egga# while they are only the tools or instvuments by which the 
Cieator makes them. 

‘ But let us suppose for a moment that a bird has the powxr of 
making an egg — a real one that may be hatched— who made the first 
bird ? for there must have been a beginning to the race of birds? 

‘ J(t7it\ It might have been hatched from an egg. 

‘ Parky. But who then made that egg? 

‘ Jane and James (both at once). It must have been God — there must 
be a God ! 

‘ Parley. Yes, my dear children — there must be — there is a Godl’ 

This bears no comment, Sullice it to say, that a repetition of 
the suttie ai^uments as respects the various animal tribes is carried 
on till the Mtid is palled — the whole winding up or breaking off 
fo| a pompous flourish upon the wisdom and goodness of the 
Almighty, which evinces much rather the author’s sense of his 
wisdpm and goodness in having found them out than any other 
iiqeilng. , *In our unqualified censure of ibis inode of teaching, we 
dp noks.:4^y there is much that is beautiful and true in ,tbc 
facts pf ^nature'll liistory he adduce's ; but these, he it observed, 
vlx^ ajt culled from established English authors — while in his 
ii^ptatioh of them Mr. Goodrich iciniiuls us of those tasteless 
•i^ jrreverent workmen who, in the building of modern Rome, 
A^^itdcd die most beautiful antique marbles to make moridr! 

The 
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Tlie child having thus, thanks to Mr. Gallaudet, heard that 
name> the first mentlorti^ whiclr^ifo Christian child ought to be 
able to remember, and from him and Peter Parley attestations of 
^hat Creator which no Christian child ought ever tahave douMed 
— the latter now humanely takes up the cause of the CHhristian 
Revelation — pursuing the same plan of stating objeetions that 
may never be made, and anticipating doubts that mrj'* 
raised, and thus, at all events, securing to himseJ|^jiS!lM&6nour of 
first putting them into the chilft’s head. Childfenneither want to 
know that there are such persons as^ Atheists, ’*as Mr. Gallaudet 
informs them, nor that there are those who ^ cliiftielievc the IJiblo/ 
as Mr. Goodrich states. This, however, gives scope to his full 
swing of familiar and disrespectful argument ; and to a betrayal 
of bis own opinions^ in which we are noways surprised to find 
strong indications of Sociniauism. 

Having now, we trust, sufficiently shown that, however mis- 
chievous and absurd such a system may sound in theory, it is 
incalculably more mischievous and absurd when once in practice, 
we must pass on to another section of American juvenile books 
which, as booksellers not usually pirate works which have no 
oliance of sale, it is to ob concluded contain some claim to popu- 
larity. These arc works, not of amusement — those w c shall touch 
on later — but of that half-and-half description where instruc- 
tion blows with' a side-wind, like those alluded to in a former part 
of this aiiticlc. But wTilcrs who can err so cgregiously in one re- 
spect, it is not to be expected will go very right in any. Accord- 
ingly, after the patient investigation of an immense number of 
little tomes, wc are come to the conclusion that they may be thus 
briefly classified — firstly, as containing sucdi information as any 
child in average life who can speak plain is already possessed of ; 
and secondly, such aS;^ when acquired, is not worth the having. 
Persons who are not brought into contact with the systems of 
modern education have no idea of the truisms, and, more frequent, 
utter nonsense which is now-a-days connected with all the parade 
of teaching and learning. Tliey would hardly b^cve that it 
could be W'Orth while asking children witli a graA* face " How 
many noses have you ? ’ ^ What is your chin for ? ’ ^ Do rep- 
tiles require warm clothing V ^ Can a duth swim ? ’ ^ Are all 

persons of the same size ? ’ ^ Are all tables of the same height ? ’ 

^ Which are most nearly of the same size, horses or dogs ? * Or that 
they can require to be taught that the sun shines — that the grass 
is green-— that birds fly with tneir wings, and not with their legs 
— and that young cats arc called kittens— on all of w hich Heads' 
most elaborate first lessons are here given. Nor wdll they under- 
stand the use of wasting childhood’s precious hours on the acqui- 
sition 
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sltion of mere technicalitieSj a$ little useful in general as a lesson 
on mixing colours to one who V no or an essay upon cor- 

recting proofs to one who is no- author. But we have little chance 
of being understood without a specimen, which we cull indiscri- 
minately from a series of books in greeif covers by Mr. Abbott, 
all so ingeniously connected as to render the purchase of any 
^ , by no means so rccommendablc as that of ^ilL 

They«S^iSsfts4 ‘ Rbllo at Work,’ ^ Rollo at Play/ iS;c, This 
qtiotation, it concluded, iS taken from Iloilo at nctVAcr ; 

arid for mere occitpation of Hie eye, and utter stagnation of the 
thoughts, is a pcrftict curiosity in its way. 

‘ I shall explain something to you by the help of a story which I am 
going tcf put in here. I shall stop telling the story every few minutes to 
explain some things about the way of printing it. Here is the begiiming 
of the story : — 

‘ Once tliere was a man who tbougbt be would go np a mountain — 

* That is the beginning of the story : hut I want to stop a moment to 
ask you to look at the letters it is printed with, and sec whether thev are 
as large as the reading before it. Is it printed in just as large letters — 
or larger, or smaller?. . .Yes, it is smaller. I am going to have all tlu* 
story printed lu smaller print. The reasoi^'^s, because tlie principal 
thing I wish to do is to explain to you how to read, and I only wish tor 
the story to help me. So I put it in smaller print — or, as they gene- 
rally call it, smaller Ij/pe. It is often so in books — one part is printed 
ill larger, and the other in smaller tyjie. The most important is in large 
type— die least important is in small type. If you will ask your father 
or mother, or brother or sister, if you have one old enough, they will 
sliosv you hooks with large and small print in them. Whenever you 
sec anything printed in smaller print than the rest of the hook, you 
ought not to read right ofi without thinking anything of it — but you ought 
to pause a minute and observe it, and iTiink what the reason is. Now I 
will begin my story again in small print : — 

‘ “ Oucc tbno w£is a man wlui ttioiiglit be would go up a mouutaiii : so be rode 
on bis horse till be came as near to the niouiiiaiu as he could on the road ; and then lie 
turned oft* into the woods, and rode on till ho came to Ihe foot of the mountain; so be 
tied bis horse to a troo. 

‘ “ Then liifirb^an to walk u)) the mountain.*’ 

‘ Do you Wt that when ^Ye come to the w'ord /ree, just’^'above there, 
that we leave oft* printing in that line? There is a period, and the rest 
of the line has nothing in it. It is blank, as they call it ; that is, wdiitc 
-r-all white paper. The next xisrt of the story begins in the next line. 
The nextmrt of the story is these words : — “Then he began,’’ and that 
is printediin the next line. And if you look at it you will see that it 
is not exactly at the hegiuning of the line. The word “ Then” is not 
prints aaneol: the side of the page as the other lines above it are^ There 
is aiittle ipace left blank. Do you see the little space left blank before 
..the ^*Theii?” Now, wliat do you suppose is the reason why we left off 
In tbe middle of ihe tine, and began again inthe next line, leaving a 

little 
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little blank space ? Why, ^ is bc^pse T had finished telling you ell 
about the man’s comhtg mountain, and was now going to tell you 
all about his going uv the mountain ; and so I thought it would be better 
to leave off for that fine, and begin again in the next.’ j ‘ . 

Now, the child that can have the patience to read pas- 
sages as these (of which these books are full), except for ridicule 
or by compulsion, must, indeed, be in a hojieless stato^o^' 
and would prol>ably learn' as much if world 

were ^ a blank, as they call it; tha<t is, wdiite — all white paper.’ 
Whten they have learned it all, what have theyjjjaincd ? What do 
American writers suppose that a child’s mind is mode of, or 
childhood given for, if they can have cither time or patience to 
slop and sift such dry dust as this, on a road where all aroufid them 
is so'liieautiful, and their great impulse is to advance. We suspect 
better things were gleaned through the pocket-hole. Next follows 
an equally minute cKssertation upon italics — a mode of printing 
which, judging from their application of it, might be defined as 
designating what especially demands skipping. Here, also, the 
child is not informed of the origin of the w'ord or of its real 
intention. This .wouHk be too interesting ; but his attention rs 
Ifiborlously called, and arduously kc})t, to the profound fact of 
italics consisting of ^ sloinng^ letters, and not of ‘ straight.’ 

But this substitution of empty ininutim for solid acquirement is 
so entirely the character of these w'orks as plainly to prove that tlioso 
who do not know where to commence in education as little know 
wdicie to leave off. Peter Parley, in his ^ Matjazine ^or Children' 
his own indubitable work, and a most vulgar affair, stops tlicni 
short in every other chapter, to tell ihcin hoiv they are to read this 
same * Peter Parley’s Magazine : ’ tlial first they are to take it uj>, 
and then open it, and then, \vc conclude, be sure to hold it the 
right way upwards: while Todd, in Ills ^Student’s Manual,’ jiro- 
^-ceeds, with vast exuberance of words, to explain the marginal 
notes and sign?, descriptive of surprise, admiration, or doubt, 
which the student is to make upo^ji reading Mr. Todd’s book; 
coujded \^itli the sage admonition, that ^ care be ahvnys 

t;ji<cn to make the same mark mean the same thing every 
time.’ And this they call ^ making a cliihl tliink for himself !’ 
We suspect the little Toddlings will never swim without 
bladders. 

All rules of common sense being* tlius s(?t aside, it i%^not sur- 
prising that those of good lagte, which is of kindred growlHi should 
bo equally disregarded, and that these gentlemen should tbink 
any attention to style not a whit more necessary in teaching their 
children than in scolding their ^ helps.’ Their own uncouth 
phraseology, crack*jaw words, and puritan-derived expressioas, are 

nationalities. 
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nationalities, and as such not tg be capHed at. Their children 
never did, or perhaps never wUb hear atty "other language; and it 
is to bo hoped they vnclerstund it. At all events, we have 
nothing to do but to keep ours from it, believing firmly that an 
early familiarity with refined and beautiful forms, whether in 
a nursery rhyme or penny print, is of importance — one of the 
safeguards against evil, if not accessories to 
good. the affectation of ^ pathos and wit with an utter 

contempt for"' their^rutes, tl^e self-satisfied assumption of the 
artist without deigning to recognise the art, which is here so con- 
spicuous. In these respects the old-fashioned English children’s 
ImioIvS, with their gilt covers and bad type, were irreproachable. 
If lafinguagc was too pompous, as a composition it was correct : 
if their allegories were too formal and frequent, their structure 
was true. If they had no ease, they had no carelessness; and if 
tlicy had too much pedantry, they had no vulgarity. A child is 
never too young for sound forms ; bad writing is always bencatli him ; 
and before be understands what a moral or what a figure means, 
he feels the truth of their connexion. The wdiole force of the 
meaning, or extent of tlie beauty, only b^i^aks upon him by de- 
grees ; but this matters not. If there has been but little profit, 
there has been no confusion, and this is all tlie best of education- 
ists can ensure. But here, at the risk of repetition, we must 
observe that an utter want of keeping in practice is a necessary 
consequence of such a complete falsification of theory ; and that 
those who are thus presumptuous in enlarging the boundaries of 
education are the first to despise its simplest rules, and violate 
its earliest courtesies. The same child who in one page is called 
to a place he is not qualified to occupy, is in the next not compli- 
mented with the barest decencies of address. Provided he talks 
to him in a trivial and baby way, an American writer supposes 
that he wdll never find out whether his metaphors be true, his 
facts tod figures distinct, or his moral and his illustration in 
unison. Thus ^ the blazing of the winter-logs’ and ‘ the flame of 
Christian loVe’ are put in juxtaposition ; children are r^resented 
as " clinging td their mothers’ arms, and twining themselves romd 
her heart f while their ^Bj^trations of the moral qualities are fre- 
quently so incomprehensimy false and ludicrous, tliat in our own 
defence we give quotation instead of assertion. After im- 
parting jto utffhat novel fact in natural history, that ^cven the 
fowls of the. air, and tlie cattle of tlie love their parents,^ 

Mr. Aibbi^in his * Child at Home ’ gives this touching anecdote, 
to sboV. how ardently a mother loves her child : — 

oncC'^oing in my gig up the hill in the village of Franldbrcl, 
nea1|^hUadelphia» when a little girl/ about two. years old, who hatl 

toddled 
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toddled away from a small bouse, was lying baskiug in the sun^ in the 
middle of the 'road. About two hundred yards before I got to the child 
the teams of three waggons, five big horses in each, the drivers of which 
had stopped to drink at a tavern at the bruw^ of the hill, started off, and 
came, nearly abreast, galloping dowm the road. I got my gig off the 
road as speedily as I could, hut expected to see the poor child cruBhpd.i*a> 
pieces. A young man, a journeyman carpenter, whowjv^^'di^ng a 
shed by the road side, seeing thi child, and.s^einjiidi^^^ger, though a 
stranger to the parents, jumped from die top of the shed, ran into the 
road, and snatched up the child from scarcely an ijjfjh before the hoof of 
the leading horse. The horse s kg knocked him down ; but he, catching 
the child by its clothes, flung it back out of the way of the other horses, 
and saved himself by rolling back with surprising agility. Tlfe mother 
of the child, who had apparently been washing, seeing tlie teams, and 
seeing the danger of the child, rushed out, and catching up the child, 
just as the carpenter had flung it back, and hugging it in her arms, 
uttered a shriek, sucR as I never heard before, never heard since, and 
I liope shall never hear again, and then dropped down as if perfectly 
(lead. By the application of the iisuiil means she was restored, how- 
ever, in a little while ; and I being about to depart, asked the carpen- 
ter if he were a marricsk man, and whether he w^ere a relation of the 
parents of the child. He saicl he was neither. “ Well then,^' said I, 
you merit the gratitude of every father and mother in the world ; and I 
will show you mine by giving you what 1 have,” pulling out the nine 
or ten dollars wdiich I had in my pocket. “No, I thank you, Sir,^* said 
he, “ I have only done what it was my duty to do.” ’ 

‘Bravery, disinterestedness, and maternal affection’ [in the carpenter 
we conclude] ‘surpassing these, it is impossible to imagine. The 
molher was going right in among the feet of these powerful and wild 
horses, and amongst the wheels of the waggons. She had no thought 
for herself, no feeling of fear for her own life; her shriek was the sound 
of inexpressible joy — joy too great to support herself under. 

‘ Now can you conceive a more ungrateful wretch than that boy would 
be, if he should grow up not to love or obey his mother ? She was willing 
to die for him— she was willing to run directly under the feet of these 
ferocious horses, that she might save his life ; and if he has, one particle 
of generosity in his bosom, he \vill do eVery thing in his power to make 
her happy.’ 

illustration of maternal affection may speak for itself — tho 
carpenter saved the child, a stranger offered him nine dollars for 
doing so, — but tbe mother shrieked ! But this is one of the many 
happy non-sequiturs with which these books abound. N ext follows 
the harrowing story of a widow who let her only cbiltl Wander out 
alone at night into a prairie infested with wild beasts, wMe she her- 
self ^ got well engaged in the w orship of God and then ^as about 
as instrumental in its recovery as the last specimen of motherly fore- 
thought and promptitude. tJpon the whole, it may bo questioned 
whetiier such direct appeals to the filial feelings ever do answer. 

VOL. Lxxi. NO. cxLi. O History 
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History abounds with tho most beautiful instances of maternal 
devotion, which a child may road and apply in silence ; while these 
writers^ in their vulgar efforts to stimulate this most sacred of all 
human affections^ remind us of a child who, having sown a seed, 
digs it up so often to see whether it is growing, that he finishes 
altogether. 

We have to confine tyir remarks to such American 

books as we havemfin(? most^ in English circulation, and which, 
from the nature pfj^their pretensions, most invite crliicism. At 
the same time, our researches have included many of other kinds, 
and several of which we are happy to be able to speak in far 
differenHerins* Their works of amusement, when not laden with 
more religion than the tale can hold in solution, are often admi- 
rable, Miss Scdgewick takes a high place for powers of descrip- 
tion and traits of nature, though h^ language is so studded with 
Americanisms as much to mar the pleasure and perplex the mind 
of an English reader. Beside this lady, Mrs. Sigourney and 
Mrs. Seba Smith may be mentioned. The former, especially, 
to all other gifts adds a refinement, aiyj* a nationality of sub- 
ject, which a knowledge of some of her jiootical pieces had 
led us to expect. Indeed, the Americans liave little occasion 
to go begging to the history or tradition of other natimis for 
topics of interest. The first colonists — the Indians — Washing- 
ton and Washington’s mother — offer materials in abundance to 
kindle tho cheek or moisten the eye, while the wildness and 
beauty of their native scenery offer a fund of fresh imagery, of 
Which their juvenile writers have as yfct but sparingly availed 
themselves. 

Did our limits permit, it would be interesting to show how 
strongly the leading national features are traceable even in this 

S iny form. An individual who had never so much as heard that 
e AmeriOans were a calculating people' Would have no doubt' 
of the matter, after a slight acquaintance with their juvenile 
literature. It is astonishing liow early the value of a dollar, and* 
the best way of turning it, may be instilled. Children talk to 
one another of the miseries of a ‘dead capital,* and the duty of 
SOcUffaig ‘good interest;’ the book nearest their hearts is evi- 
d^tilSy smings^hmk book; while a favourite illustration, 

and . njgfWI^tly the strongest proof that can he adduced of a 
motl^InH^ndness, is to remind tho child that she gives it all 
An undutifnl girl of ten years old, wlio is discontented 
with her home, is admonished that before she quits it her parents 
Any bring in their calculation is made that the least 

pern, be charged for her ten years’ maintenance, at so much 
neii^ w^ki amounts to ‘one thousand and forty dolhnrs;’ — and 

further. 
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further, that the interest upon the money is ahovB sixty daliars 
a-year. 

And this is called reasoning with a child! Out upon such 
modern tacticians ! A knowledge of human nature is their motto 
and gathering cry ; their condemnation may be summed up in 
their utter absence of this knowledge, in the unpardonablf^gno-*’ 
ranee with which they mistak^ and insult, undejj^S^ftjP overtask 
the mind they profess to understand. ^Educ&tidffis an incalculable 
engine— we see it in the result ; but*of its actiji\ we know, and 
ever shall know, but little. One mind is apparently made by it, 
another shows no sign of its influence ; one opens visibly to re- 
ceive it, another takes it in by unseen pores ; some thrive Upon it 
from the outset, others pause and take a Midsummer shoot. In- 
stead, however, of these facts furnishing any arguments in favour 
of that clumsy fumbli^ig for the unformed intellect — ^that merciless 
hunting down of the tender and unfledged thought, which these 
books inculcate and exemplify — they may be regarded as directly 
forbidding all vain experiment and speculation upon a subject, the 
end of which is so impqjtant, and the action so mysterious. There 
is, doubtless, aii immense deal of discretionary power in all parents 
and preceptors, but if the steps of childhood are to be thus dodged, 
even when in the openest paths, if nothing is to be learnt but what 
they teach, nor felt but what they prescribe, how awiully is the 
trouble and responsibility ^increased ! Let us, therefore, not be 
caught by plans which are as onerous to the parent as danger- 
ous to the child, hut be mindful to sow the seeds ol learning and 
piety in a sound and, as far as possible, established way, — remem- 
b(^^ing that all human systems are imperfect, but those most of all 
wliich time^has neither digeste^ nor proved. 


Ait. III. — ]. Brandy and Salt ; a Kennedy ^ various External 
and Internal Complaints, discovered by William Lee, Esq.^ 

By J. Vallance. London. 

2. Organon f ou VArt de Gnerir.' Traduit ^ I original Alls* 
mand du Dr. Samuel Hahnemann. Par Ernesle George de 

Bremiow. Paris. 1832. nj- -rw r 

3, Primiples of Homosopathy. By P. Curie, M.U. lormerly 

Surgeon of the Military Hospital of Paris, &c. &c. London- 
1837 ■ 

4i Practice of Hotnoeopathy> By P. Curie* M.D. l^ndon.-.- 

1838. ^ , r 

5. Hvdropatlty; or the Cold-Water Cure; at ptoitiaed otf: 
’ a 2 Vincent 
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Vincent PriessnUZi of Graefenberg, Silesia, Austria, By R. J. 
Claridge, Esq. London. 1842. . . 

6. The Water Cure. A prUctical Treatise on the Cikfe of 
Diseases by Watefi Air, Exercise, and Diet, ^c, ffc: By 
James Wilson, Physician to His Serene Highness Prince 
Nwa u^&c . &c. iondon. 1842. 

7. Unmpsked; or Strictures on the 

Medical Art as mad practised by Physicians, ; mth Hints 

' t*rion a simple Method in connection with the Cold-Water 
Cure, By J. C. Feldmann, London. 1842.^ 


K l^ady Mary Wortley Montagu’s letters from Italy she thus 
describes the physician who attended her in a dangerous 
illness: — 


Mfc. will not allow his patients tq^have either surgeon or apothecary, 
lie performs surgical operations with great dexterity, and whatever 
compounds he gives he makes in his own house, which are very few, the 
juice of herbs and these waters being commonly his sole prescriptions. 
He has very little learning, and professes to draw all his knowledge 
from experience, which he possesses peTha])a^n a greater degree than 
any Other mortal, being the seventh doctor of his family in n direct line. 
His forefathers have all left journals and registers solely for the use 
of their posterity, none of them having ever published anytliing; 
and he has recourse on every difficult case to tnese' manuscripts, of 
whiOh the veracity at least is^unquestionable.* 


Here is an example of an individual who lived less than a cen- 
tury ago, but who belonged to the primitive order of medical 
ptactitioners, such as flourished in the early ages of society, before 
die healing art was taught in schools, or ' had begun to assume 
the character of a i^ience. The family of the Asclepiades wore 
practitioners of descriptiils, Hippoqrates hiftiself being 

siospi IroinTts founmSP^lscuiapius.^*’** w - 4*# 7^4 

, And we lihve no doubt that Lady Mary’s Italian physician 
as well as his predecessors of ancient times, had accumulate 
,a considerable store of important practical knowledge, derived 
from the cmly true source of all knowledge — observation Vnd 
exjierience; "and beyond all comparison more useful to the 
World than the speculative doctrines which were priimulg^ted 
by some^^distibghished professors on the first establisbnrent of 
m^di^ schooK It was about |he time of Lady Mary’s ill- 
ness %)at the celebrated John Brown began to direct his atteii- 
td the stody of medicine. The Brunonian theoyy^^siUd the 
ol its have been celebrated over the whole of 

while the repntation of the humble Italian never ex- 
^ed beyond the limits of narrow district in which ho 

practised, 
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practised^ and has probably even there lotig since perished ; but 
wc suspect that the patient of the former must have had a poor 
chance of recovery compared with those who shared the. attentions 
of the latter. 

We we not, however, so heterodox, as to maintain that the 
method pursued by the Asclepiades, or by the practitioner of 
Lovere, is the best that can be devised for the attainment of 
knowledge of medicine and surgery. W<i*havc no-t'^ight to place 
John Brown, nor even Boerhfeve or Cullefi, ki*the same category 
with the best professors of modern times. Combinations of indi- 
viduals, and the division of labour, are as us<^ul in these as in 
other sciences, and have done for them what could never have 
been done by the most earnest individual exertions. A better 
knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and chemistry has laid the 
foundation of more just notions of disease ; the studies pursued in 
the wards of our lK)spita]s hl^vc assumed altogether a practical 
form ; and in the application of remedies the question is no longer 
how far they dovetail in with a prevailing theory, but what has 
been actually observed to be the result where they have been ad* 
ministered in other cases. 

Still, whatever may*be the amount of actual knowledge which 
has been handed down to ns from age to age, and however im- 
proved the method of studying may be, it is evident that the 
iifiedical sciences have not yet attained, and to us it does not appear 
probable that they ever will attain, the same degree of perfec-* 
lion with some other brandies of knowledge. la the living body 
not only is tliere in operation the combined influence of the me* 
pbanical and chemical laws of matter, but to these is superadded, 
another set of laws, and another order of phenomena, namely 
those of vitality. Hence it is that there arc few otlier sciences 
equally complicated with these ; or in which it is so difficult to 
obtain an exact knowledge of facts, or to make extensive and 
well-founded gencralmtions. It is also evident that the art of 
applying these sciences to practice can never meet the demand 
which is made upon it, or satisfy the expectations, we will 
not say. of society as a body, but of the individuals who compose 
it,* It may do much, but it cannot do all that is wanted; 
for if it could, pain would be btmished from the world, and inaa 
would be immortal. No one will hesitate to admit this ai$ a 
general proposition ; but that is quite a different matter from the 
aiq)licanon of it in a particuj|r irwtance to our own peculiar case. 
The instinct of self-preservation is powerful within us, and ii,.is 
from tfe natural and obvious cause, as well as from bthass td* 
which we shall advert hereafter, that mankind hare been led in, 
all ages to look for other m^B^ns of obtaining relief in illness be* 
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sides what are afforded to them by tho^ who have been regularly 
instructed as medical practitioners. 

We are not to suppose that all of those whose nam&t might be 
comprised in a list of medical impostors have been really disboiiesh 
Many of them have evidently been mere enthusiasts;^ stimuiil^ed 
probably by the double motive of doing service to their fellow*' 
oreatures and gratifying their own vanity. Others have been in 
the no unCMamon situation of inventing lies first> and believing 
thw own inv^ions Afterwards. * We have been informed on 
gdod authority of .the vended of a quack medicine who had such 
disinterested faitHln his own remedy, that in his last illness he 
would have recourse to no other — and died taking it. But we 
fear, nevertheless, that the honest party among these pretenders 
is in a small minority, and tliat with the greater number the only 
object which they have ha<l in view has been that of turning the 
weakness of mankind to their own advantage, laughing in secret 
at tlie individuals whom they have duped. 

A well-digested history of this irregular order of medical prac- 
titioners would not be uninstructive. It would present to us a 
curious list of priests and nobles, philosophers, simpletons, and 
knaves. Even royalty itself would not bo absent from it. The 
name of king’s-evil w as applied to scrofulous diseases because the 
kings of England and France claimed, and were supposed to pos- 
sess, the power of curing it by the simple process of touching the 
afflicted wdth the hand. The hand of the seventh son of a seventh 
son, and also the hand of a man who had been hanged, possessed the 
same healing property — which last must have been a ilaltering asso- 
ciation for the nionarcbs. In England it is said that the miracle 
was first wrought by Edward the Confessor ; nor did the lapse of 
centuries impair the faith of any of the parties concerned — Charles 
II. having, in the course of twenty-two years, during which exact 
registers were kept, touched 92,107 scrofulous persons. Wise- 
man, who held the office of serjeant-surgeon, a man of great 
repute in his day, and of undoubteil skill (for the folio volume 
on surgery which he has left behind him may be consulted with 
advantage even at the present lime), bears the following testimony 
to the efficacy of his royal master’s treatment I must n^ds 
profess that what I write * (that is on the subject of scrofula) 
^ will do little more than show the weakness of otfr ability when 
compatred with his Majesty’s, who cureih more in one year 
tlian ail the surgeons in London haye done in an age.’ Brown, 
who was also one of his Majesty’s chirurgeomy and chirurgeon of 
his M^j^sty ’s hospital in London, makes a statement similar to 
, that of Wiseman, and asserts that Ctdmwell was anxious to exer- 
this as well as the prerogatives of royalty, but that the 
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practice failed in his hands, ^lie having no more right to the 
healing power than he had to the legal jurisdiction.* It seems, 
however, that the faith of Wiseman was not so absolute but that 
he ^eemed it expedient to add to his other dissertations sixty-four 
I^ P ^l y-printed pages on the history of the king’s-evil, and the 
mode of treating it by ordinairy means. It is probable that there 
were others who had no faith at all, although it might he dan- 
gerous to express their sentiments — one Thomas Rosewell 
having, in the year 1684, be<Ai tried on a <fliar*ge of high treason, 
for having publicly said that ^ the people made a flocking to the 
king upon pretence of being healed of the ^Wng’s-evil, which 
he could not do, but that they, being priests and prophets, could 
do as much.’ Rosewell was found- guilty, hut afterwards par- 
doned. King William declined to exercise this part the royal 
prerog.*itive, but it was resumed by Queen Anne, as is shown by 
a passage in the < Life of Dr. Johnson/ in which it is stated that 
he was taken to her Majesty when a child ^ to be touched for the 
evil, by the advice of an eminent physician, Sir John Floyer.’ 
The good sense of King George I. put an end to this absurdity, 
but it continued to flourish in France imder Louis XV., and in 
this country it was sooil followed by others, Over which the royal 
authority had no control. 

^ I find,’ says Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, in a letter dated 
Lovere, July, 1748, ^that tar-water has succeeded to Ward’s 
drops ; and it is possible that some other form of quackery has 
by this time taken place of that. The English are, more than 
any other nation, infatuated by the prospect of universal medi- 
cine,’ &c. &c. 

The history of the medicine which is here referred to is singular 
enough ; proposed as it was, not by a charlatan seeking to impose 
on the public for his own profit, hut by a benevolent clergyman, a 
metaphysician and mathematician : a philosopher distinguished alike 
for tlie clearness of his perceptions and the acuteness of his reason- 
ings. Bishop Berkley, having proved to his own satisfaction that 
the existence of a jnatcrial worhl is a mere delusion, did not hesi- 
tate to believe that the drinking of tar- water ‘ would mitigate and 
e^n prevent the smallpox and erysipelas ; that nothing is so useful 
as this in cases of, painful ulcers of the bowels ; in consumptive 
coughs, and ulcers of the lungs, with expectoration of pus 5 that 
it curiss asthma, dropsy, and indigestion^ the king s-evili all kinds 
of sbres, and the %ilest diiwrdera.’ Time and experience only 
confirmed him in "mese opinions, in a subsequent puI>Ucatioa 
he says, — ^ I freely, own that I siispect tar- water to be a. panacea. 
• . • , Ami as the old pUlosopfaer cried aloud from the house- 
top to his fellow-citizens, Educate yomr children/^ 1 ^, if I had 
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a sttuatioii hig^li enough^ and a voice loud enough^ I would say to 
all the valetudinarians upon earth, ** Drink tar-water.” ’ 

But it happened, as had been anticipated in the letter , which 
we have just quoted, that the reputation of tar-water was not of 
much duration ; and it has been long since not only neglected, 
but forgotten. 

Another specific which was in vogue about the same lime 
shared no better fate, although it was first recommended on the 
authority of anotuv^r distinguished ^philosopher, who was also a 
physician, and afterwards sanctioned by the three branches of the 
legislature. A' tvirtain Mrs. Stephens professed to have dis- 
covered a cure for the gravel and stone in the bladder and kidneys, 
in the sJiape of a powder, and a decoction of pills, all to be ad- 
ministered internally. Tlie celebrated David Hartley collected 
evidence on the subject, and published an octavo volume recom- 
mending Mrs. Stephens’s medicine, with an account of 150 cases 
in which it was supposed to have been administered with advan- 
t*nge, his own case being among the number. Mrs. Stephens 
offered to make known her secret to the public for the sum of 
5000i, An attempt was made to raise the amount by suhs<5t*ip- 
tion, and several noblemen and gentlemen'^ promised their contri- 
butions towards it; in the list of whom we find the names of some 
eminent physicians and surgeons, — Dr. Peter Shaw, Dr. Monsey, 
and Mr. (afterwards Sir) Caesar Hawkins. Not more thap 
1387/., however, having been collected, application was made to 
parliament, by whom the sum required was granted, the compo- 
sition of the specific being afterwards published in the London 
Gazette. It consisted of egg-shells and snail-shells, with the 
snails in tliem, all calcined; ash-keys,* liips and haws, swine- 
cress and various other vegetables, all burned to a cinder ; with 
camomile-flowers, fennel, and some other vegetables — these 
last not being burned in the same manner. 'J'he disclosure of 
the mystery did not add to the reputation of the medicine. It 
gradually fell into disuse. Dr. Hartley himself died of the dis- 
ease of w'hich he had supposed himself to he cured ; and we will 
venture to say that among the other patients who were really afflicted 
in the same manner, and who did not resort to other methods of 
relief, there were none who did not share Dr. Hartley’s fate. Tt 
would, indeed, be a matter of astonishment that so many grave 
persons should have arrive<l at a conclusion on such insufficient 
evidence^.as that which Dr. Hartley had furnished, if we did not 
know how easy itis'for mankind to be made to believe that to be 
true which they wish to be so. 

These histories arc sufficiently instructive to those who are 
dis|)Osed to learn ; but the next is tnorc instructive still. Jt is 
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witbin tlie memory of many now alive, that an individual of the 
name of Perkins claimed the discovery of a new method of curing 
diseases by the application to the surface of the body of certain 
piedSes of metal, prepared by himself in some unknown manner, 
and sold by him under the name of "metallic tractoi's.* This 
agency was attributed to ^mc kind of magnetic influence, which 
the tractors possessed, and, if the report of the inventor could be 
believed, the effects which they'had produced in his own country 
(the Uniteil States of America) were ind»&cd*t£narvellous. The 
trials made of them in England w'cre at first not less successful 
than those on the other side of the Atlantic.^ •Persons of the 
highest station, as well as in other grades of society, boro 
testimony to the wonders which they worked. ‘ Among the 
vouchers,’ says Mr. Perkins, " will be found eight professors in 
four universities, in the various branches^ as follows : three of 
natural philosophy, four of medicine, one of natural history : to 
these may be added Sineteen physicians, seventeen surgeons, and 
twenty clergymen, of whopi ten arc doctors of divinity ; and many 
others of equal respectability.’ Perkinism advanced rapidly in 
reputation everywhere ; but the cliief sifeat of its triumphs seems 
to have been in Hath, ^^hieh at that period, before the road was 
opened to tlie German Spas, was resorted to by a vast number 
of invalids of every description, and, what was more to the pur- 
]iosc, by a host of malucles imaginaires also. Nor was this all. 
It was thought, and not without reason, that, if the principle were 
good, it might be extended further ; and many grave and sober- 
minded gentlemen wore pieces of loadstone suspended round the 
neck, for the purpose of preventing or curing the gout. 

But, unfortunately for Perkinism, there dwelt in Bath a certain 
shrewd physician, Dr. Haygarth, who was not inclined to yield 
implicitly to the authority of the aforesaid university professors, nor 
of the ten doctors of divinity, and ten other clergymen, nor even 
of the thirty-six wiseacres of biskinwn craft, who had borne witness 
to the efficacy of the tractors..]^- It occurred to him that he had 
neither seen nor heard of any effects following the use of the trac- 
tors which might not fairly be attributed to the influence of the 
imagination either of the patient or of the bystanders. In order 
to determine how far this was or was not the case, he provided 
sorde pieces of wood fashioned to the same shape, and-|iamted of v- 
the saihe Colour, as the tractors ; and then by an innoc&i^-we 
will not call it apioiss — fraud he caused them to be applied, under 
the pretence of their being the genuine tractors, in ^ .iiiswal 
manner, to various patients. The experiments were cx^ucted 
partly by himself, and partly by a gentleman who still lives 
enjoying the resp^t of the profession to., which he bel<>ngs*-^A|iir. 
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Bichard Smith, surgeon to the Bristol infirmary ; and they were 
witnessed by a great number of persons. The results were not 
less rejnarkable than those which followed the use of the real 
Perkinean instruments. There was only one patient aiftong 
those subjected to the operation who did not declare tliat he 
experienced from it more or less l>encfit, and in him the effect of 
it was greatly to augment his sufferings, so that he would on no 
account allow it to bo. repeated. He said that ^ the tractors had 
tormented him out of ^lonc night’s rest, and that they should do so 
no more.’ This exposure was a death-blow to Perfcnism. Even 
in Bath, the foilfiwving year produced only a single case of sup- 
posed cure from the tractors ; and in the course of two or three 
years ^hc delusion had vanished in other places. 

It was not very long after the period which is here referred to 
that some one recommended mustard-seed, to be taken internally, 
as a cure for all sorts of disorders. One or two wonderful reco- 
veries, which were said to have followed the taking of mustard- 
seed, gave it at once a vast reputation. Everybody took mus- 
tard-seed. The street in which it was sold was crowded with 
carriages, the tenants of which were patiently waiting until it came 
to their turn to he drawn up to the emporium of mustard-seed. 
This lasted for two or three years. It was then discovered that 
mustard-seed did no more than a great number of remedies 
could do, which it was less disagreeable to swallow ; Und that 
some persons sufl'ered harm from the quantity of it which they 
had taken ; and the delusion went the way of the tractors. 

A young man, who had been brought up as a journeyman- 
cooper, was instructed by his mother in the art of chamjjooiiig. 
Champooing, and other modes of friction, have been long known 
as useful remedies in certain cases of stiff joints and weakened 
limbs, and as a substitute for exercise in bedridden patients ; and 
there are many respectalde females, of the class of nurses, in Lon- 
don, who practise the art very successfully, and think themselves 
amply remunerated for their labour by earning a few shillings 
, daily. But this youth was more fortunate. One or two cures, 
which it was reported that he had made, caused him to be talked 
of at ev'ory dinner-table. It was believed that he had mad? a pro- 
digious discovery in the healing art — that champooing* performed 
according to his method, was a remedy for all disorders. Not only 
those to .whose cases the treatment was really applicable, but those 
to wh(^ cases.it was not applicable at all^ — patients with diseases of 
the hip and spine, of the lungs ami liver — patients with the worst 
diseases, and patients with no disease wdiatever — went to be 
cliamxK^ed. The time of the artist, being fully occupied, rose 
in value ; atid wc have no doubt that WiC do not over-estimate his 
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gains in saying tliat, for one or two years, his receipts were at tho 
rate of 6000?. annually, A young lady, whoso lower limbs had 
been paralytic from infancy, was brought to him from the country 
to be cured. At the end of a year, 500?. having been expended 
in the experiment, she returned home in the same state as when 
she had left it ; but promises were made to her that if the process 
were repeated it would produce the desired elTect at last, and she 
came to london again for the purpose, l^he result was such as 
might have been anticipated. • Matters wcAt on thus for three or 
four years, when the delusion ceased about as^ suddenly as it liad 
leapt into vigour, and the champooer found lAiflself all at once 
deprived of his vocation. 

The history of St. John Long is in the recollection of of 
our readers. This individual had been brought up as a painter, 
but, finding this profession to bo productive of no immediate pro- 
fit, he turned his a^eiilion to the healing art. His principal 
remedy was a liniment, of * which we believe that oil of turpentine 
and some kind of mineral acid were the principal ingredients. 
However that may have been, in common with many other stimu- 
lating applications, it had the property of producing an exudation 
from the surface of the skin. The physician’s theory was, that all 
diseases depend on a morbific matter in the blood, and that the 
exudation from the skin was this poison drawn out by the j>ower 
of tlic iTnimont. Thus extraordinary cures were made of gout and 
rheumatism , abscesses of the lungs and liver, and insanity, A noble 
lord .saw a fluid resembling quicksilver extracted from a patient’s 
head. The house in which these miracles were wrought was 
crowded with patients belonging to the affluent classes of society, 
and the street with carriages. At last some cases occurred in 
which the application of the liniment caused a violent inflamma- 
tion, ending in extensive gangrene. One patient died, and then 
another, and vve have reason to believe that one or two others met 
with the same fate. The practitioner was convicted of man- 
slaughter. If the remedy were of any real value, we do not know 
that these cases proved anything but the necessity of greater caution 
in tlie use of it ; for thorp are few agents for good which, if car- 
rieU top far, or had recourse to on improper occasions, may not be 
agents for evil also. The public, however, did not look so far as 
this, and their faith in the treatment was rapidly abating when 
the practitioner himself fell a victim to pulmonary disease. 

There is a curious sequel Jo this history, which has been com- 
municated to us on g«)od authority. But we have no Avish to make 
individuals, who bad no very wrong intentioifs, look ridiculo^^ 
when it can answer no useful purpose to do so. Suffice it then to 
say that a medical practitioner, who had a fair reputation in the 
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diis^trict in which he resided in the sister«»kingdoni, was persuaded 
to. occupy the house in which the liniment had worked such 
wonders, with a view to carry on the same method of treatment, 
and with the self-same remedies. The charm, however, was no 
more in his hands than that of ^ touching for the evil * had been 
in the hands of Cromwell : the street was empty of carriages, and 
the drawing-room of patients, and the new-comer was soon glad 
to return to his former, ^and, we hope, more useful and profitable 
occupation. ' * 

These projects, , with a gteat numb<^r of others of the same 
description, are* Vlow mattei*s of history. They have lived their 
day, and have been long since dead and buried. But we are not 
to su];^se that the race of them is extinct, or that this age of 
wealth, luxury, and leisure is less favourable to their deve- 
lopment than tlujsc which have preceded it. 

Mr. Vallancc, the author of one of the^ w^orks of which the 
titles arc placed at the beginning of this article, is not tlic in- 
ventor, but he fills the no less useful though more humble office 
of promulgator of the brandy-and-salt remedy. This vast dis- 
covery was made by a Mr. Lee, an English gentleman, who, as 
Mr. Vallancc informs us, possesses an estate of 12,000 acTos of 
land in France (it is not said in what part), on which he resides in 
a castle with two gamekeepers, one chaplain, and ciffhty do- 
mestics^ An accidental circumstance led him to a’kimwledgc 
of the medicinal virtues of a solution of six ounces of common 
culinary salt in one pint of French brandy. Sometimes used 
externally, and at other times taken internally, it removes the 
effects of the stings of mosquitoes, gnats, wasps, bees, and 
vipers ; it cures the head-aclic, and’ ear-ache, and side-ache ; 
gout, consumption, scrofula, insanity, chilblains, mortification, 
and about thirty other disorders : — 

* Mr. C. C., of Bislioj>*8 Lane, was cured of the gravel ip a few days.’ 

* lUchard Cowley, my boy, had his feet crushed by the fall of a 
witidow-shuttcr, so that the blood gushed out at his toc-ends, but, 
thanks to the influence of brandy and salt, he was cured in a week.’ 

‘ John Calvert, James Crowest, and Mr* L. were all dying of epn- 
suinptiou, but recovered rapidly^nder the use of brandy and satt^ 

Even the worst complic«itlons of disease yield to this remedy. 
A lady who was afflicted at the same time with a sore leg, a bad 
breastj absceiits in her back, another abscess under lier arm, 
and wbK rheumatism, was cured of these five disorders in the 
course.^ six weeks. 

- Bunbe most interesting case is that of Captain Plumb, of the 
Anin, London trader, ' who was extremely ill ^all m er his body, 
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inside and out, and tliouglit himself near death/ The captain 
was restored to health in the course of one month. 

And^ as far as Mr. Lee is concerned, aft these benefits have 
been conferred on society from no other motive than that of pure 
benevolence. He is not only not pmd, but he actually pays for 
the cures which he makes, having given away in the course of one 
year not less than a hogshead of brandy and salt to his patients. 
Neither can Mr. Vallance bd accused of being influenced by the 
desire of lucre to any jmmoderate extent, if Hve may venture to 
form an opinion on the subject from the folh^Wing notice at the 
end of his treatise : — ^ As I receive a great many letters request- 
ing advice in particular cases, I beg to state that I canno| under- 
take to answer any, except a remittance of one shilling be made, 
with a penny post- ticket to pay the postage.’ 

The pretensions of Homoeopathy are of a more lofty character 
than those of brandy and salt. The homocopp.thist claims the 
discovery of a law of nature before unknown ; the establishment 
of a new science ; the invention of a new method of curing dis- 
eases so efficient and certain, that hereafter none ought to be held 
to be incurable ; and he denounces the absurdity j^nd mischief of 
the healing art, as it is commonly practised, in language not less 
vehement than that of Paracelsus, when he publicly burned the 
works of Galen and Avicenna as being those of quacks and im- 
postors, exclaiming to the crowd who were assembled to witness 
llie ceremony, — ‘You will all follow^ my new system, you pro- 
fessors of Paris, Montpellier, Cologne, and Vienna; you that 
dwell on the Rhine and the Danube ; you that inhabit the isles of 
the sea ; and ye also, Italians, Dalmatians, Athenians, Arabians, 
and Jews, ye will all follow my doctrines ; for I am the monarch 
of medicine!’ 

Dr. Hahnemann, the founder of the homccopathlc system, hav- 
ing been educated as a physician, was engaged in medical practice, 
first in a small town of Saxony, and afterwards in Dresden.* 
This pursuit, however, was by no means suitable to his genius. 
We arc informed that, having acquired more reputation than 
jKtofi^ he was compelled to eke out his professional gains by the 
translation of foreign works. ButWiis ill-success w^as not to con- 
tinue for ever. 

‘ All at once/ we quote the words of Mr. Erneste George dc Brennow, 
the translator of the ‘ Organon.’ * a new idea illuminates hie mind ; a new 
career is opened to him, in wnich nature and experience ate to be his 
guides. Obstacles and difficulties without number retard his solitaTy 
progress in the hitherto untrodden track ; hut his never^failing courage 
surmounts them all. The most astounding phenomena are presented 

* Curie’s ‘ Priuciples of llumoBOpatliy,’ pp. 15, l(». 
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to his contemplation; he mounts from one certainty to another, pene- 
trates the night of mists, and is at last rewarded for his toil by the 
sight of the star of trdth shining brilliantly over his head and sending 
forth its rays for the benefit of suffering human nature.* 

It was not, however, until after the lapse of some years that 
Hahnemann deemed it expedient to communicate his discovery to 
theVorld, Having done so, in the expectation of better fortune 
than he had met with' at Dresden/ he changed his residence to 
Leipsic. 

Under his ndr^* method of practice Hahnemann became the 
dispenser of his own medicines, thus combining the offices of 
physici^^n and apothecary. This, and probably some other cir- 
cumstances, roused the jealousy of the regular practitioners. An 
absurd, and we may say a most unjustifiable, persecution followed, 
which ended in a decree against him in the Sgxon Courts of Law. 
Bat what was intended for his ruin laid the foundation of his 
fortune. It made him and his doctrine known, and excited the 
sympathy: of the Duke of Anhalt Cothen,* who first offered him 
an'asylum at his court, and then made him one of his councillors. 
From thence h^ removed some years afterwards to Paris. 

Now the liitherto unknown law of nature, the grand secret 
whi^h the ^ star of truth ’ revealed to Hahnemann after he had 
^penetrated the night of mists,’ is ,so simple that it has been 
stated by him in three words — ' Similia simiKbvs curantnr* 
Plain however as this announcement may be, we suspect that 
some among our readers may not at once perceive in what manner 
the aforesaid law of nature is applicable to the healing art, and to 
such obtuser intellects the following explanation may be satisfac- 
tory. A disease is to be cured by cxliibiting a medicine which 
has the power of producing in the patient a disease of the same 
nature with that from which he desires to be relieved. Two 
similar diseases cannot co-exist in the same system, nor in the 
same organ. The artificial drives out the original disease^ and, 
having done its business, evaporates and leaves the patient re- 
stored to health. 

It must be owned that there is in this doctrine something 
wych rather startling to thigTOninitiated. We had never before 
even dreamed that we could produce a given disease at our plea- 
sure; ^Besides, if the doctrine were true, bark ought to pro- 
duce ague, and sulphur the itch ; jnineral acids should be the 
caused .profuse perspirations ; and jalap (as it is given to relieve 
certain viscera) should occasion their oppression. Nor are these 
difficulties got rid„ of by the (so-called) facts which Hahnemann 
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oSi^rs in illustration of liis principle; such as thaf**^ helladonna 
produces the exact S 3 ?inptonis of hydrophobia; that Thomas de 
Mai/ience, Mimch, Buchhoh, and Nttimicice cured that terrible 
disorder by the administration of this poison ; and that Rade* 
macherj cured a fever with delirium and stertorous breathing in 
a single night by giving the patient wine. Indeed, it seems to us 
remarkable that Hahnemann should not hwre provided himself 
with some better examples in® favour of thfe doctrine which he 
would inculcate than those which he has prejsented to us, be- 
lieving, as we do, that there is no opinion as tb^ie nature and 
treatment of diseases, however absurd, for which some kind of 
authority may not be found by any one who will condescend for 
that purpose to grope among the rubbish of medical literature. 

However, it is not so much our wish to criticise the works 
of the homiropathic writers, as to furnish such an analysis and 
exposition of their doctrines as may render them in some 
degree intelligible to our readers, very few of whom have, we 
suspect, been at the pains of looking into these matters for them- 
selves. 

Having thus satisfied himself of the truth of the maxim ^ re- 
vealed to him by the star of truth,’ similia similibus curantur — 
and that it applies not only to physical, but also to moral ailments — 
(in proof of which last assertion Dr. Curie — ^p. 79 — quotes the 
authority of Kloisa : — 

^ O let me join 

Griefs to thy griefs, and echo sighs to thine *) — 
Hahnemann commenced another investigation into the nature 
and origin of diseases. He classes them under the heads of ^ acute 
diseases,’ which maybe solitary or epidemic; medical diseases ; 
and chronic diseases. It is with respect to the latter that lie has 
made the most notable discoveries. Every one of them may be 
traced to a chronic miasm, the worst of which seems to be the 
itch % — this vulgar ailment being the real source of scrofula, 
rickets, and epilepsy. But the most' laborious part of Hahne- 
mann’s undertakings was a scries of experiments which he insti- 
tuted £(m the pur])ose of ascertaining the uses and operation of 
medicines-. Here he acted on this just and proper j)rinciple| 
that^ if .any one were to be poisoned in the course of these re-^ 
searches, it should be himselt his family, and bis friends,^ Franz, 
Hornburg, and Stapf, with their eyes open, and not his unsus« 
pccting patients. These experiments, as we are told, were 
continued during a period of twenty years ; and some notion may 

* Orgdnoti, p. 73. t H)., p*79, 

J Ptinciplea of HonKBOpatliy, pp. 119-121. 

{ Cude,T’rinciples, &c., p. lOi. || Curie, Practice of Homojopathy, p. 40. 
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beforitK^d of the extent to which Hahnemann and his friends must 
have laboured in the cause of their suffering fellow-creatures when 
we have stated the following facts. ^ The homoDOpathic phsirma- 
copoeia' is through their means enriched with 200 articles^ the 
properties of 150 of which have been elaborately investigated. 
The object was 'to determine what symptoms in the healthy person 
each of these medicines might produce^ with a view to ascertain in 
what j^Ueases it would afford the means of cure. It was found that 
. aconite produces 500 symptoms ; arnica upwards of 600 ; arsenic 
and sulphur ektii upwards of 1000; pulsatilla^ 1100; and nux 
vomica as many as 1300, and so on: the whole, as Dr. Curie* 
obser\;es, ‘ forming a vast arsenal, within which the homoeopathic 
physician is at liberty to select the weapons to be used in his 
exmtest with disease.* 

It makes one shudder to reflect on the sufferings of Dr. Hahne- 
mann, his family, and his friends Franz, flornburg, and Stapf, 
during those twenty years of probation. They must have experi- 
enced the symptoms of every existing disease one hundred limes 
over. TliO variety of the symptoms, moreover, must have been 
not less perplexing to their intellects than distressing to their 
feelings. The lycopodiumf cures, and therefore, according to the 
‘.Star of Truth,’ must cause, attacks of teasing pain in the 
top of the head, in the forehead, temples, eyes, and nose ; head- , 
ache in tlie exterior of the head diiriiig the night ; ^ piercing and 
scraping pain; suppuration of the eyes; disagreeable impres- 
sions produced by organ-music; w^avts in the nose; ulcerated 
nostrils; repugnance for brown bread; risings of fat; canine 
appetite; dry, snoring cough; nocturnal pain in the elbows; 
cramps; a turning-back of the toes in walking; itching ;r ohl 
ulcers of the legs ; painful pluckings of the limbs ; thoughts pre- 
venting sleep ; a capricious and irritable temper ; morose, uneasy 
stat^ of mind ; a tendency to seek quarrels ! ’ &c. &c. &c. Again, 
muriate of ,soda,J or common culinary salt, cures (and therefore 
pduces) jolting in the head ; incapability of thinking. ; splitting, 
and Ishcinating faeadach ; plucking pains in. the forehead ; 
shutting of the-' eyes in the morning; whirlings ixiHhe stomach; 
poises ill the Hit side of the belly; pain like that caused by, a 
dislocation of the hip; inconvenience from eating bread ; ifrita- 
biUty, disposing* to anger; sadness; great propensity to be 
frignipped; leanness; a tendency to twist tlie/Ioms,’ &c. &c. 

* shSill not distress our readers by any further descrip- 
-what^. these self-devoted individuals must have en- 
iPut H satfefactory to know that they did not suffer 

S , Curw.Ptaetioe, &c., p. 41. ' y ? 
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in vain^ — that they surmounted all the obstacles which lay before 
them — and that the world has now the opportunity of profiting 
by their fortitude and perseverance. 

But in the course of these investigations Hahnemann made 
another discovery, at least equal in value to any of those which he 
had made before. Hitherto it had been supposed that the effects 
of any medicinal substance takesi into the systfem boar some propor- 
tion to the ((uantity taken ; that if t\ijo mercurial pills taken daily 
would make the gums sore, four would make thenVtcry sore ; if ten 
grains of ipecacuanha would make you sick, twenty would make 
you very sick ; if eight dn>ps of solution of arsenic, taken thre^ times 
daily, would put an end to an ague, twenty might put an end to 
the patient. Tliere might be some exceptions to this rule, but 
it was believed that they were very rare. But Hahnemann dis- 
covered that all this ts a mistake : — that, in order to obtain the 
full and proper effect of a medicine, the dose of it must be dimi- 
nished to the millionth, the billionth, and even to the dccillionth 
of a grain. We cannot illustrate this matter better than by refer- 
ring to the powerful effects which we have already described as 
produced by common culinary salt. But these effects arise only 
when it comes in a minute dose from the hands of a hoinoeo- 
pathist.* Wc all of us swallow it in greater or less quantity daily 
— and some of us in very large quantity—* without experiencing 
any one of them. 

But here we meet with a very great difficulty as to the method 
by which this extreme degree of dilution of medicinal agents is to 
be determined ; nor does the most diligent examination of the 
homoeopathic writings enable us to get over it. Let us suppose 
a medicine to be in a liquid form, which is of course divisible 
with much less labour than that which is solid. In order that a 
single drop should represent the millionth part of a grain, the 
solution must be in the proportion of one grain to upwards of 
thirteen gallons of the solvent, which is cither water or alcohol. 
But a billion is a million of millions ; and the dose of a billionth 
of grain would require one million times that quantity of the 
solvent, or about 217,000 hogsheads! Then, as to the smaller 
fractions, there may be some difference of opinion as to what they * 
mean. Dn Johnson’s Dictionary, however, on the authority of 
Mr. Locke, defines a trillion to be a million of millions of mil- 
lions — that is, a million of bilMons. As Mr. Locke invented the 
word, he had a right to give his own definition of it^ and this 
being admitted, as a trillion is the third power of a million, so a 
deciliion must be the tenth power of a million — a number repre- 
sented by sixty places of figures, and defying all human conception ! 

VOL. LXXI. NO. CXLI. H The 
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The cold-water sjfstmn possesses the advantage (perhaps we 
ought rather to say the disadvantage) of being more siihpiei. and 
moire within the reach of vulgar comprehension, than the mysteries 
of homoeopathy* The inventor of it is one Vincent Priessnitz, 
concerning whom we are supplied with the following interesting 
particulars by Mr. "^ilson. He is 

, ‘ s£ peasant of Silesia, 'built with broad shoulders, without any tendency 
to tat, five feet ei^lit inches itt» height, with an excellent phrenological 
development, especially of those organs which relate to coroparis^m, 
casualty [causality?], firmness, combativeness, and destructiveness; 
haying had his front teeth knocked out ; appearing a larger man at a 
distance than he is found to be when you are close to him ; having a 
suspicions look ; of few words ; and drinking nothing but milk at his 
breakfast and supper.* — Wilson^ p. 25. 

The individual thus happily gifted lias discovered that all diseases 
are to be cured by wrapping up the patients in blankets and feather- 
beds. so as to produce perspiration ; and by the use of wet sheets^ 
and cold baths of various kinds, and plentifully drinking cold 
water ; and he has a large establishment at Graefenberg,* where 
five hundred patients are assembled for the purpose of under- 
going his peculiar method of treatment. They dine daily on 
soup, bouilii, horse-radish, f’sauce, ,3veal, mutton, plum-sauco, po- 
tatoes, and pork, &c. tb^ can, and some- 
times too much ; and drinking q^uantities of cold water. 

They take exercise daily, by walking and sawing wood; and are 
not allowed to wear flannel. Whether it be better to sleep or 
walk after dinner is not yet deterfhined ; and we conclude that 
in this respect the patients do as they please:. On Sunday even- 
ings, after supper, they dance, have music, and play cards. 

The authors of the three last works prefixed to this article 
have undertaken to explain this system for the benefit of the 
English public, Mr. Claridge is a gentleman of some literary ac- 
complishments, being especially a proficient in that style of com- 
position which is distinguished by the name of ' rigmardde.* He 
is an admirer of Priessnitz merely as a philanthropist and amateur, 
not seeking to enter into competition with him as a praptitioner : 
but Mr. Wilson, physician to his Serene Highness tljjife Princi^ of ,N as- 
sau, bas^We believe, setup a water-establishment of his own some- 
where ^ .this country ; and, although a great admirer of Priessnitz, 
thinka that bis system admits of improvement in many respects. 
He l^ust, at any rate,, know a go^ deal about, it, having re- 
sided at Graeffenberg&r eight mOnths;t followed Priessnitz like a 

* Claridge, p. 13C. , f Wilson, p. ^9, ^ 
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shadow; having taken in his own j>erson 500 cold-baths^ 2400 sit- . 
batfas^ reposed 480 hours in wet sheets^ and drunk 3500 tumblers > 
(we* suppose rather more than three hogsheads) of cold, water. 
Dr. Feldmann also is physician, belonging to several mescal 
nniversities, having a great horror of quacks, especially of English 
apothecaries and French physicians, and himself a practitioner bn 
the cold-water system. Dr. Feldmann's fa\j}i, however, is not so 
complete as that of Mr. Clarklge, nor even* of Mr. Wilson. He 
thinks that drugs are necessary also« and he administers them in 
a way peculiar to himself.* To rich old ladl^s^and gentlemen 
who think themselves ill, but are not so in reality, he give^Js^elve 
papers of white sugar, directing that one shall be take£4%dy. 
When this begins to disagree with the ^patient, in order tliat 
aliquid fecisse oideatuTf he gives an agreeably-scented water, 
with a delicate syrup, ordering a table -spoonful to be taken daily, 
exactly at eleven o’c!t>ck ; and he has found this method of pro- 
ceeding to give the greatest satisfaction to his patients. In other 
cases, we conclude (for Dr. Feldmann does not absolutely say so) 
that lie has recourse to more active remedies ; and he has ascer- 
tained that great evils have arisen at the Graefenberg establish- 
ment in consequence of Priessnitz trusting too exclusively to cold 
water. Hundreds of patients have left it without having derived 
the least benefit, after having passed several weeks in the vain 
expectation of a salutary crisis in the shape of an immense erup- 
tion of boils.j Hundreds of others have drunk themselves into a 
dropsy. But he adds, — 

‘ I am, notwithstanding, convinced that the cold-water system is in- 
separable from medical science. I am equally certain that it can be 
applied with safety and effect only several days after the body has been 
in a state of perspiration as prescribed. This is a conditio hne qud non. 
My method of applying cold water is, however, 'altogether different 
from that practised at Graefenberg : fur, in the first place, I am of 
opinion that the application of cold water, or the use of the cold-bath, 
should never be allowed during, or immediately after, a state of per- 
spiration, but only a considerable time after ; secondly^ I object to the 
use of the entire cold-bath at the commencelnent of medical treatment ; 
thifdly^ I differ from Priessnitz in thinking that every patient should have 
a morbific crisis, that is, an eruption of boils, ^ &c. &c. 

Who shall -decide where doctors disagree ? We certainly, in 
this instance at least, shall undertake no such responsibility. 
With respect to Mr. PriessniVs^s plan of treatment, however, it is 
but fair that should say thus much. Whatever may be the value 
of his cold-baths, and sit-baths, and we| Aeets, and drenching 

* FelAinann, p. ^7. J f ib p. lOft ^ 
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with cold water, there is one part of it which seems (calculated to 
be useful under certain circumstances. Individuals of strong 
constitutions, who have led indolent and luxurious lives^ and are 
in consequence liable to gouty and rheumatic diseases^ will pro- 
bably derive benefit from exercise in walking and sawing wood, 
from being wrapped up in blankets and feather-beds until they 
perspire, and we may add, from the indifferent dinners at Graefen- 
berg. We mustalsoi injustice to Mr. Wilfpn, expressour opinion 
that, although he may not ctt**e consumption, or madness, or hydro- 
phobia, by means of his cold water, yet that he will do a real 
service to no small proportion of his countrymen — if he can per- 
suade them to take more exercise in the open air, to indulge them- 
selves less in eating and drinking, and to look for the enjoyment of 
health not so much to the aid of medicine as to prudent and tem- 
perate habits of life. 

But, whatever may be the good derived frSm exercise, perspha- 
tion, and abstinence, the Graefenberg system, or hydropathy, as 
Mr. Claridge* (perhaps facetiously) calls it, will owe its reputa- 
tion not so much to these old-fashioned remedies as to the novelty 
of wet sheets, drenching with cold water, sit-baths, &c . ; and 
these will assuredly prevail, and cause it to flourish for a season, 
until some person of note, who has submitted to this mode of treat- 
ment, is crippled by a rheumatic fever, or dead from a carbuncle, 
or until some fresher novelty arises to push it from its stool, and 
furnish another instance of the transitory nature of earthly glory. 

That there will be other projects of the same description, and 
that there will be always some new delusion to succeed to an old 
one, can be a matter of no doubt in* the mind of any one who is 
at the pains to consider the circumstances to which such projects 
and such delusion^ are indebted for their origin. One of ^ese 
we have already ^noticed. Whatever good may arise from the 
exercise of the healing art, it cannot do all that is wanted ; and 
the instinct to preserve life and to avoid suffering will often in- 
duce individuals to look for other help when that of science failf. 
This will especially happen among the affluent classes of society, 
to whom life, is more valuable than it is to the poor-— who are 
more accustomed to have their desires gratified---and who are 
more attractive objects of attention to those that deal in promises 
oi cure. 

Another, cause leading to the same result has been thus de- 
scribed by the clever lady to whole letters we have already had 
occasion to refer : — 

* From and The literal meaning of hydropathy is, therefore, * diseases 

produced hy water.’ 

‘I 
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' ‘ I attribute it to the fund of credulity which is in 'all mankind. We 
have no longer laith in miracles and relics, and therefore with the same 
fury run after receipts and physicians. The same money which three 
hundred years ago was given for the health of the soul is now given for 
the health of the body, and by the same sort of persons, women Mid half- 
witted men. In the countries where they have shrines and images quacks 
are despised, and monks and confessors find their account in managing 
the hopes and fears which rule the actions of thgwnultitude.’ 

* Another original principle,^ says Dr. Reid,* * implanted in our 
nature by the Supreme Being, is a disposition to oouMe in the veracity 
of others, and to believe what they tell us. This is ihe counterpart of 
the former ; and as that was termed the principle of veracity, so we 
shall, for want of a better name, call this the principle of credulity, It 
is unlimited in children until they meet with instances of deceit and 
falsehood, and it retains a considerable degree of strength through life.’ 

In fact, we are al^credulous on subjects of which we have no 
actual knowledge. A person who knows nothing of navigation 
will believe a story that would Be laughed at by a midshipman. 
Another, who is ignorant of the principles of political economy, 
may be persuaded that wealth would be increased by the multi- 
plication of bank-notes. A young physician, or surgeon, on 
the point of commencing practice, having read in a medical 
journal a statement of a wonderful cure produced by some new 
medicine, may not doubt it to be true ; while a mpfe experienced 
practitioner will say, ^ It may be so ; but, accordjifg to my observa- 
tions, in nine cases out of ten such stories prove to be without 
foundation.’ How many grave persons w^i^eceived by the im- 
postures of Miss M^Avoy of Liverpool, ^ the Miss Okeys of St. 
Pancras, and of the fasting- woman of Teibury, although there was 
no one among them whose exploits co^ld be compared to those of a 
conjuror at a country fair ! It would seem that there is nothing so 
absunl that it may not be believed by somebody i and it is not the 
smaller intellects alone that are thus credulous. Dr, Johnson be- 
lieved in the Cock-lane . ghost. Iti has been gravely stated by 
Bishop Berkley f that M. Hoinberg made gold of mercury, by in- 
troducing light into its pores, ^ but at such trouble and expense 
th^ ;n6 one would make the experiment for profit; for the truth 
of which I refer to the Memoirs of the French Academy.’ One 
of the most clear-headed of our modern physiologists is of opinioij 
that during what has been called the magnetic sleep the soul is 
disengaged from the body, and frbm the restraints of time and 
space. Haying before us the example of such hallucinaqiions as 
these, we cease to wond^t* that mankind should be liable to be im- 

Inquiry into die Mio^f Edinburgh, 1764. p. 477v f 194. 
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posed upon where their feelings are so much interested os in the 
preservation of life and health. But there are still other causes 
in operation. 

The Abbe Fontana, in his treatise on poisons, speaking of 
the various specifics which have been recommended as pre- 
venting the ill consequences of the bite of a viper, shows that 
they owe their reputation simply to this circumstance, that the 
poison is not of sufficRmt power to destroy the life of a man ; in 
other words, that the recoveryis spontaneous. We have no doubt 
that many well^islructed medical practitioners have not suffi- 
ciently considered what course a given disease would take if it 
were l^ft to itself; and as to others, it is not possible that they 
should have any real knowledge on the subject. With the ma- 
jority of persons a recovery will generally pass for a cure. A 
patient who, having suffered from the usual ill consequences of too 
luxurious habits, in the shape of indigestion alnd low sj)irits, perse- 
veres in dining early and moderately, and in taking a reasonable 
quantity of exercise, will probably attribute the improvement 
which follows to the homoeopathic globule which he swallows 
three times daily, although he really is indebted for it to his 
altered mode of life. A large proportion of those who rush 
annually in search of health to the German baths would find 
their health improve just as much from the alteration of their 
habitS' which the going abroad imposes on them, even though 
their lips were never moistened by the waters of Wisbaden or 
Carlsbad. In cases of chronic disease the change from a cold to 
a warmer season, or from a life of too great exertion to one of 
comparative repose, will often be followed by a marked ameliora- 
tion of the symptoms, independently of all medical treatment ; 
and. ^cumstances not unfrequently occur which lead the patient 
to believe, sometimes that he is better, at other times that he is 
worse, although he is neither better nor worse in reality. Then 
it is- known to those who arc W’ell instructed in the medical 
sciences, that the symptoms^ of some of the most formidable 
nervous disuses (that which is commonly called the tic doulovreitx 
for example V. may disappear altogether for a time spontaee- 
.ously, the r^^y last us^ generally having the credit of the' cure ; 
and that the same thing happens to a still more remarkable extent 
^g^v^ted cases of hysteria, where it is not uncommon for 
symptoim^hich exdtC and terrify a whole family to vanish all at 
ohi» without any evident reason, perhaps under the influence 
of some powerful impression on the mind. Some of Dr. Feld- 
, mannas friezii^^.Hhe rich old ladies and gentlemen who think them* 
ahd'are whom he indulges with ^papers^rof white 
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sugar and agreeably-scented waters/ may recover in the same 
manner, and do justice to the doctor's skill. 

The faci is, that in most cases of disease so many causes arc in 
operation tending to influence the result, that few things are more 
difficult than to ascertain'^^lws'real value of a . new remedy. If a 
remedy be had recourse to tor the first time, and the symptoms 
yield, that may be a reason for giving it another trial, but it is 
nothing more. If it be administered un4br circumstances as 
nearly as can be similar, and the symptoms yield in four or five 
cases in succession, there is reason to hope tlKU^hc remedy and 
the cure may stand in thc^, relation of cause aipl effect to each 
other. But even this will not satisfy a real master of his art, who 
will require a still more extended experience before he will adopt 
its use, feeling that he has a right to expect that such or such 
effects will follow. 

7'he union of a broken bone, and the healing of a simple wound, 
are the results of a natural process. The recovery from many in- 
ternal complaints is the result of a natural process also. Under 
such circumstances the best evidence of the skill of the physician 
or surgeon is, that he merely watches what is goings on, taking 
care that nothing may obstruct the ^work of restoration, and 
avoiding all further interference. But it is his duty also to learn 
what unassisted Nature can do, and what she cannot do, and, 
where her powders 4 irp insufficient, to step in to her assistance, aiul 
act with promptness "and ^cision. It is just at this point that 
danger arises fro?n fa^ in pretended remedies. If they have the 
virtue of being in themselves innocent, no harm can result from 
their use where nothing is wanted or nothing can be done : but 
it is quite otherwise on those oqeasions which call for active and 
scientific treatment ; and we have good reason to say that many 
individuals have lost their lives from trusting to their use under 
these circumstances. 

It must further be observed that, in speaking of pretended 
remedies as innocent, we would by no means have it to be under- 
stood that that character belongs to all of them. There are 
indeed many which are neither innocent nor inefficient ; mid this 
win account at the same time for the reputation which they ac- 
quire and the mischief which they do. Many of what are 
^led quack medic bies are very useful, if properly administered, 
and not a few of them have been, transferred with advantage to the 
Pharmacopeia of the College of Physiciatw. But the best reme-* 
dies should not be used at random. It is a very good thing to be 
bled if you have an inflammation of thp. lungs ^ but itjs.a very 
bad thing to be bled when there is no adequate reason it 

^ If 
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If a medicine ^ containing arsenic were to be admini^ctered as a 
specific for various disorders, some persons suffering Vrom ague, 
and others haying an eruption on the . skin, might take it with 
advantage ; but where there was one in^tanco of its doing good 
there' would be forty in which it did harm. St. John Long’s 
liniment excited inflammation of the skin ; and, where a blister 
would be useful, there is no doubt that this would be useful also. 
But all those who afo ill, or who think themselves to be ill, do 
not inquire to be blistered, and in* many cases it would do no 
and woul(^,jxroba^^ mischievous. Besides, the indis- 
creet application of it to a tender skin would be actually dan- 
gerous ; and so it proved to be, the death of the patient having, as 
we hafe already stated, been occasioned by the use of it in at least 
two instances. 

We could say much more on this subject if we had not before 
our eyes the fear of ext^ding this article^ to an unreasonable 
length andfwearying the patience of our readers. What has been 
already started will of itself sufficiently explain how itis that the 
medical profession as a body ^.re led UxlGorin a different estimate of 
the dealers in nostrums and pgiposers <i£ short roads to cure from 
that which is formed by a lar^jg^tion of the public. The former 
are behind the scenes, and know all thelsecicts of Ui^pantomune. 
The latter only see the pei^bfmancesj-al^ 
cleverly managed, it is not very wonderM some- 

times mistake them for realities. B ^ are 
very generally supposed to be not witne^es, 

and to have a prejudice beyond what^j^y against 

discoveries wliich do not emanate from the repBwa'aft. In like 
manner, the officers at Wc&lwicl^e accused of being prejudiced 
when they reject some absurd piece of artillery which is sent to 
themJor experiment, • Without entering into this question, we 
must acknowledge that it appears to us that with the majority of 
the medical profession there is an overweening desire to put down 
unlicensed practitioners. This seems to be the principal object 
Q{»;^the various medical associations established with a view to ob- 
tain wbat is .called ^medical reform.’ The Provincial Medical 
Assodaiioiiw^ a commC^e on quackery, who make an annual 
Teport on sutyec^^and they would urge Parliament to in- 
. terfeye far the pj^pqse of suppressing it' with the strong band'^f 
-But inde^;. we do not ..agree with them in the views 
'which ^ey have taken, diid we shal]^* in conclusion, briefly state 
OUT i^asons for thJe <hfference of 9pihion : — 

are convinced that the thing is impracticable. It 
W penal for a man to Cjall himself a physician, or sur- 

geon. 
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geon^ ot apothecary; who has not obtaine^a licence ; but how is 
he to be prevented from giving advice, and^edicine too, under the 
name of botanist, hygeist, or homoeopatUst ? Or he may put 
Doctor before his name on the door, and 'say, probably with 
truth, ‘ I am a Doctor, for I purchased the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy for five pounds at Heidelberg.’ Moreover, the 
experiment has been already made, and without Success. The 
College of Physicians of London arc armfil by their charter and 
Acts of Parliament with ample powers for the purpose, but they 
long since abandoned the exercise of them* irwdespair ; and in 
France, where the legislature have done all that they could do to 
suppress it, quackery flourishes as much as in any country in the 
world. 

But, secondly, even if the suppression of unlicensed practitioners 
were practicable, we are far from being satisfied that it would be 
cither proper or esspedient. If the art of healing had attained 
perfeefcn, if physicians and surgeons could cure all those who 
apply to them, we grant that the case would be otherwise ; but, 
as matters now stand, would not such a proceeding be a very 
tyrannical interference with the right of private judgment? ]Let 
us see how such a system would operate in a particular instance. 
A patient labours under an incurable disease. His case is hope- 
less. His medical attendant complains in a court of justice, or 
some one complains for him, that the patient has placed himself 
under the care of an unlicensed practitioner, who £as never 
studied medicine, who treati^ all who consult him with the same 
)Na;emedies, and believes that most of the diseases to which mankind 
^afe subject arise from cows eating buttercups; and therefore he 
requires that the interloper sho|||l be punished. But it turns out 
*"that the remedies which this in^idual administers are innocent ; 
and as to the theory of buttercups, it is as good as Cullen’s theory 
of fever, and it can do no harm. It is a comfort to the patient to 
try this new scheme, and wherefore shouU he be prevented from 
doing so ? 

It must not, however, be inferred that wc would make no dif- 
ference between properly educated and Ucensed practitioners and 
m^e pretenders. That would be as great an erroi^^ one side, 
as the attempt altogether to suppress the latter would be on the 
other. A man may run the risk of ruining himself, if he be 
pleased to do so, by embarking hi^ money in a Cornish mine ; btit 
he must not enter into such speculation with the money which 
he holds in trust for others. In like manner, each individual 
has a right to manage his own health in bis own Way, and io Con- 
sult whomsoever he prefers .about his own complaints. But it is 
quite different ^hen he has to provide for the he^th of qthers ; 

i and 
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and we conceive that the law ought to intpfere to prevent aUj 
persons but those who are duly .autjlaoli^ed to practise from 
holding appointments as physicians surgeons of hdspitaJsv 
schools^ or ships^ or as medical attendants of the poor ; and 
the same rule ' should extend to the different tiranches of the 
public service./ On the same principle^ thife certificates of* none 
but licensed practitioners should be received in courts of justice, 
nor shjguld any others'be enabled t(> claim the usual exemption 
from jl^^ng, on juries and in parish<offices. 

If ^ mVn bfeett Tfghtly informed, this is neariy the plan which 
Sir James Ora-ham had intended to propose if he had introduced 
into parliament a bill, of w'hich he gave notice in the last session, 
for regulating the medical profession. If that profession require 
any further protection, we take leave to say that it is in their 
own hands. Let them rely on their own skill, character, and 
conduct ; let them discountenance among themselves all those 
who, though regularly educated and licensed, endeavdueto de- 
lude or take advantage of the public, or to puff tliemifelvcs into 
notice by unworthy means ; let them claim for their art no more 
credit than it really deserves, nor make promises which they have 
not a just expectation of being able to fulfil ; and we venture to 
assure them that they will have nothing to fear. They cannot 
make man immortal, but they can on so many occasions stand 
between life and death, and on so many others relieve the most 
grievous sufferings,' lliat qp one will refuse to admit that they are 
among the most useful, >Wiilst they themselves must be conscious 
that tney are among the most independent, members of society. 



Art. IV . — Essai sur la Vie du Grand Conde, iWlc Vicomte 
’ de Mahon. (Ce livre n’est pas en vente. II n’y a que cent 
exemplaires de tires.) A' Londres,, 1842. pp. 442. 

S IR William Jones commenced bis literary career by iiri Essay 
in French; and the earliest historical pieces of Gibbon 
were in that 'language, of which lie felt himself so completdy 
master, that he long hesitatecL whether he should, compose his 
great work in it pr in English. Horace Walpole never at- 
tained perfect freedom in the colloquial use of French — at 
least, inietne of bis lexers, dated^ shortly before his last visit to 
Paris, he speaks of his teluctancc to mingle again in a society 
where he could never hopfe to appear better than half an idiot — 
but. his correspondence with Madame du Deffand is admitted by 
Ftench critics to display lat style of admirable purity. We believe 
•^r ' the 
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the French of Vathek is also considered by our neighbours as 
classical ; If we might presume to offer an opinion oh the subject^ 
we should say it is even better than the English of Mr, Beck- 
fofd*s ' Travels;’ We are not aware that any other French 
composition by an English hand has received or merited much 
praise.* The present'performance is more considerable in point 
of extent than any of those which we have mentioned ; and we 
do not anticipate that the judgment of J^aris will pronounce it 
inferior to the best of them tn point of execution. Jones wrote, 
in French, because his subject weft; more likply to interest con- 
tinental than English readers, and his mother tongue was then 
little studied on the continent. Walpole addressed French 
letters to a Parisian bluestocking. Gibbon in his youth wfts more 
a Frenchman than an Englishman — and in the circles whose 
notice he iminediatcly coveted, nothing but French was spoken. 
Vathek, though no^thc first of Mr. Beckford’s publications, was 
the first that he avowed, or that attracted notice at the time : it 
was produced, we believe, in his minority, and both written 
and printed abroad. That Lord Mahon, after acquiring high 
distinction as an historical writer in his native language, should 
have thought of composing an historical volume of 400 pages 
in French, will no doubt excite much wonder. The curiosity 
of such an attempt by a gentleman so situated is, as, we have 
shown, unexampled among us. We should regret his choice if 
we did not hope and expect that, like Mr. Beckfonl, he will be 
his own English translator : meanwhile we have to thank him for 
^a highly interesting and skilful narrative ; and its opening para- 
. graph will enable our readers to form their own opinion of the 
circumstances under which the | |preigu vehicle was adopted. 

‘ J’eiitreprends, dans uiie langue 'qui n’est pas la mienne, Thistoire 
d’lm ht?ros etrangcr. C’est un dt^lasseinent dont j^ai joui au. milieu 
d*occupations plus serieuscs. Ayant trouvtj un vif inter^t dans les 
aventures romanesques du Prince de Condt', et dans le caractfere si beau 
et si touchant de la Princessc, sa femme, j’ai pris plaisir k recueillir et h 
combiner tons les traits qui s*y gapportent. Les Mt^moires du temps 
m’ont fourni la pliipart de mes ma^riaux, mais j’ai aussi eu pour guides, 
pet^dant line partie de ma t^che, Pillustre Sisraondi dans ,son Histoire 
des Fran^ais, et rexcelleiit historien de la Fronde, M. le Comte de> St. 
Aulaire. Mais pourquoi, me dira-Wn, vouloir t^rire cn Frau9ais? 
Pareeque h Tepoque oh ces pages nie servaient de recreation, j’avais 
beaucoup k lire et k ^crire en Anglais ; ainsi, ecrire encore en cette 
langue eut pour moi un nouvpau travail, et non pas le d^la)s»eme]at ' 
que je cherchais. Ensuite, en adoptant la langue de Condt', j*ai eu 

* Wfs are not ignorant tliat the great romance of ‘ Anastaeiue* wae originally written 
in French — ^and we have no doubt Mr. Hope had perfect command Of that language, 
else he would never have made such an attempt; but fii$ French f<b£t was never printed. 

Pavantage 
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I’avantage de pouvoir citer ses propres paroles, et de me ptjndtrcr davan- 
tage de Tesprit de son temps. Du reste, je pense bien que j’ai dd faire 
dcs fautes ; d’autant plus que je n^ai consultc personne sans exception, 
ni en eiitreprenant cet ouvrage, ni en Pt^ctivant; qu’on me permctte 
done de rdclamer, des k present, toute Piiidulgence du lecteur. — Mars, 
1842/ — pp. 1, 2, 

Even more singular than Lord Mahon’s choice of the French 
language on this occa^on is the fact that it was reserved for him 
to collect and combine into a clear continuous narrative the 
French materials fpj the personal history of one of the most illus- 
trious of French^tien. The bulky work of Desormaux appeared 
before some of the most curious of tliese materials were acces- 
sible ; and even if the author had written at a later period he 
would have disdained to use them. The Essai HLdoriqUe of 
Conde’s own great-grandson is rather an elogc than a history. 
We are not acquainted with any other separate work on the lifci 
of this great captain, and from neither of tnese could any ade- 
quate conception of his personal peculiarities be derived. The 
deeply-interesting character and history of his unfortunate wife 
are very slightly touched upon either by the painful investi- 
gator of his campaigns, or the elegant apologist who inherited his 
honours. Yet no great man ever owed more to a devoted woman 
than did Conde to Clemence de Maille ; nor was devotion ever 
more ungratefully repaid. By Lord Mahon the adventures of the 
princess are skilfully interwoven with those of her husband — and 
commented on wdth a generous warmth of feeling which consti- 
tutes to ourselves the liveliest charm of this delightful book. - 

The titles (rather Flemish than French) of Cond6 and Enghien , 
were brought into the family ^ Bourbon by the marriage of 
Henry of Navarre’s grandfath^ with Mary of Luxembourg. 
Louis, the first Prince of Conde, was one of the ablest chiefs of 
the Huguenots, and died in 1.569 on the bloody field of Jarnac. 
Henry, his son, became head of his; branch at seventeen vears of 
age, and soon distinguished himself by his gallant zear in the 
cause of his cousin-german Henry IV. He died in 1588, leaving 
his newly-wedded wife with child of Henry, the third prince — 
who, unlike his father and grandfather, was bred up in Roman- 
ism. He married, in 1609, Cliarlotte de Montmorenci, ^ the most 
beautiful Woman m France.’ Her charms, as she appeared at her 
bridal, captivated Henry IV., and though she was just sixteen 
years of age, and the king close upon sixty, she betrayed symptoms 
of satisfaction with her illustrious ’conquest*, which induced the 
bridegroom to anticipate the fashion of wedding trips. He eloped 
with her to a distant chateau — the king pursued in disguise — ^and 
the pair proceeded to the Netherlands: but suspicion had taken 

root — 
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rootythe prince soon quitted the fair lady’s society* and she 
applied to the Pope to have her marriage cancelled, on the 
ground of non>adhesion, indulging^a hope that if she were free the 
amorous king might contrive to divorce Mary of Medicis, and raise 
her to his throne. Henry, however, was murdered in the following 
year. The third Coh^^'^makes a prominent figure in every history 
of the stormy minorit^^of Louis XIII.,. but never saw his wife 
again until 1616, whe^e was arrested sind confined at Vincennes 
by order of the queen regent. The princess, upon hearing of 
this, at once stopped the suit for divorce, which had been creeping 
on for several years, and petitioned for leave to'^^oin her husband 
in his prison. It was granted on condition that she should be 
considered also as a prisoner — and her ready acceptance o/ these 
terms effected a reconciliation. Her first two children were born 
in the keep of Vincennes — which may thus be said to have saved 
the line of Conde, as wel^as witnessed its final extinction. After 
three years’ confinement the prisoners were set at liberty ; and 
Conde appears ever after to have been a most pliant courtier. 
Among other favours which he begged and obtained at the hands 
of his old enemy Richelieu, he had a grant of several estates of his 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Montinorenci, whom the Cardinal be- 
headed — including the three noble domains of St. Maur, Ecouen, 
and Chantilly — besides a new dukedom of Cb^teauroux, and the 
secularization of several abbeys. He more than once commanded 
the French armies, but never with much success, though his 
courage was worthy of his blood, and he was undoubtedly a man . 
of talents. 

The prince and princess had three sons, who all died in in- 
fancy, before the birth of Louis, who became the Great Conde, on 
the 7th of September, 1621. He received the title of Due 
d’Enghien — but as the father, being first prince of the blood, was 
in court style simply Monsieur le Prince, so the heir, during the 
father’s lifetime, was always talked of as Monsieur le Due,* He 
was S frail and feeble child, and seemed likely to be as short-lived 
as those that preceded him. He was sent to the castle of 
Montrond, of whi^h the picturesque and majestic ruins still overr 
hang the town of St. Amand in Berry. The prince had good 
reason to select a spot celebrated for the salubrity of its air — but it 
was supposed that he also contemplated the chances of a new dis« 
grace at court, and was desirous of placing the only hope of .^his 
race in a situation of safety. Here the boy outgrew his, 
ments, and soon gave augftry of the man, being imperious* 
cruel, amenable to no authority but only his fathor’s~wlmm lie 
always dreaded, and seldom disobeyed~yet by craft, or daring 
* His signature through life was uniformly ZWs i/e j^urbofa* 

converting 
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converting all the females about him into the slaves of his 
caprice. When the period of womanly rule was over, his father 
gave him for governor a wotliiy^ private gentleman, M. La Bous- 
siere, who seems to have dischatgc^a diificul| duty with exem-^ 
plary firmness. The faithful friend and servant, Lehet, whose 
Memoirs alone give details of those early days, repre^nts both 
the governor and the father iis watching the rapid development 
of the boy’s talents ^with equal wonder and care, and combining 
their efforts to check and cradtcale th<^ savageness of temper 
which every now and then rovealed itself. There is a particular 
record (which jfsay have afforded a hint to the first chapter in 
Zeluco) of a severe whipping, in the prince’s presence, for tearing 
out the eyes of a pet sparrow. 

In due time La Boussierc and two learned priests accompanied 
him to Bourges, where he attended the Jesuits’ College reguharly 
during four or five years, being distii\guished in the class-rooms 
by a balustrade round liis chair, and by uniformly gaining the first 
prize for every species of exercise. His boyish letters to his father 
were printed in the Essai UMorique, and they arc evidently 
genuine productions, expressing feelings and thoughts of his own, 
in Latin which keeps improving as the time advances. We read 
of the precocious learning of princes with no disposition to cre- 
dulity — but Conde was a real scholar, for his mind was eagerly 
curious and universally ambitious. He could no more brook to 
be second in the college than in the salle darmes or the manege. 
He was the best fencer, rider, dancer of the place, as well as tlie 
best writer of themes, the quickest and most ingenious manufac- 
turer of Sapphics and Alcaics. He studied history, especially 
the history of war and the history of Fraince, with unbounded zeal 
and assiduity. He terminated a course of philosophy at twelve 
years of age, by publicly supporting two theses, according to the 
fashion of the jtjjne ; and both were so good that his father had 
them printed. Like a dexterous courtier, ho made the boy dedi- 
cate the first to the Cardinal, and the second to the King.^ He 
was thus already covered with honours of his own acquiring when 
he left Bourges. ‘ He had occupied during his'rcsidence there the 
fine hotel built by Jacques Cceur, the famous goldsmith, ue, 
financier, of Charles VII. It still exists, a superb monument of 
ancient aA, and the open stone-work of the parapet exhibits the 
original inscription, on which the eyes of the youthful hero must 
have so often dwelt— a Cceur yaittant riefi impossible. 

After leaving Bourges the duke remained for the most part at 
Montrond, pursuing his studies keenly, and hunting in the forest. 
His letters to his father indicate that his constant passion was the 
^t of war ; and Lenet tells us that the youth took cpmpaiatively 

little 
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little pleasure in any society but that of old officers, whom he in- 
cessantly questioned about military facts and theories. Thus fiyjt 
or six years passed away^ until Arae of Austria^ after twenty years 
of •sterility, prodqced a dauphin~afterwards Louis XIV. ; and 
the Prince of Conde carried his son with him to participate in the 
rejoicings of the cou^. He was now in his eighteenth summer, 
and the court hailed him JiS the prime ornament of those great 
festivities. In stature he hardly passed the middle height, but 
Ills figure was perfect — a model of strengthf agility, and youthful 
grace— and though he Inadc no pretensions to regular beauty of 
lineaments, his countenance was in the higHfeiy degree striking 
and majestic — the true eagle eye — large, dark, and bold, — the 
only serious defect being in the mouth, which, more thj^n any 
other feature, expresses moral qualities. His moustachios were 
not yet grown enough to conceal the coarseness of a sensual lip, 
and teeth long and projecting, in which physiognomists of Al- 
bertus’ school would have recognised the type of the wolf. But 
the court ladies were very willing to overlook these blemishes. 
Even his cousin, the fiimous daughter of Gaston of Orleans, 
though she abhorred the whole race of Conde, is lavish in her 
praises of his royal mien. ‘He has,’ she writes, ‘the grandest 
head in the court, and entirely the air of a great prince.’ Women 
seldom care much about a man who seems to think much of his 
own person. The young duke was, as he always continued to be, 
somewhat slovenly in his dress. He had not the least turn for 
any sort of finery, and, unless on occasions of ceremony, adhered 
to the plain black garb which he had become accustomed to at 
the Jesuits’ College. His dancing, however, was inimitable ; and 
his ready wit gave him the lead equally in all the petits jeux of the 
Palais Royal. It was on the same occasion also that Paris saw 
for the first time his too celebrated sister Anne- Genevieve, styled 
till her marriage Mademoiselle de Bourbon. A more consum- 
mate beauty never blazed upon the world. She was a year older 
than her^ brother, and seems to have greatly resembled him in 
character. Thoxigh her eye was st)ft, and her smile and blush 
angeliCi she had ntlierited the pride, audacity, cruelty, and lascivi^ 
outness, of the old Bourbons, as well as the captivating grace of 
the Montmor^ncies.f 

, a few weeks of festivity, the court sank back into the 

du])Jes$ which had for many years characterized it. Louib^ 
XIII,, whe^er or not he suspected bis queen of having given, 
him an heir but not a son,’^ withdrew from her society, and* re- 

* The King was jealous of his brother. See Bayle’s article on Louis XHI. . 

t The epithet oiweik is constantly applied to ^r by the memoir-writenb ‘ Who- 
ever,' says the Spanish adage, ‘ would majke a devil, must begin by catchiiig an angel.’ 

sumed 
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somed his solitary existence at St. Germain. His health was 
i|l!ready feeble, and he seemed to have no pleasure left but in the 
noble chace of badgers. He had. ceased to interfere with his 
imperious minister; and Anne of Austria, disheartened and* all 
but disgraced, presumed longer to dream of intriguing 
against Richelieu. The Cardinal was king in all but the 
name, and exacted even from God’s anointed the honours of 
royalty. The Prin^ce of Cond6, like Gaston of Orleans, was a 
supple courtier to life true monarch, who usually held his state 
atlluel, guarded by his own guards, taking precedence of the 
princes of the tidod, receiving the queen withoul^ rising from 
bis chair, and only half rising when Louis himself entered his 
chaml^er. The Cardinal had hardly condescended to mix in the 
recent festivities — but what he had heard of the young D^Enghien 
excited his curiosity. He sent for and had a long conversation 
with him, and is said to have told Chavigne, the same even- 
ing, that he had spent two hours with a boy who could not fail 
to turn out the greatest man in France. The prophecy is not well 
authenticated — but when the Prince of Cond£ went in the follow- 
ing spring to command the army in Spain, Richelieu allowed him to 
make D’Enghien his deputy in the government of Burgundy. The 
youth would rather have accompanied his father to the camp) but 
submitted, as usual, to his wishes ; and, though of course he had 
counsel and assistance, ^ so conducted himself in this employment 
as to acquire esteem and respect in that great province.’ 

Next year (1640) D’Enghien was gratified by permission to 
make the campaign in Flanders under the Marechal de la Meil- 
leraic, and during the siege and capture of Arras distinguished 
himself by brilliant gallantry. On his return he had another 
private interview with Richelieu, who remained confirmed in his 
favourable opinion ; and condescended to listen to the Prince his 
father’s humble<;auit for a family alliance. As to this matter, 
the young man’s owm inclinations were not consulted. All- 
powerful as Richelieu was, the heir of the Condes saw in him 
only a successful parvenu. To mix his royal blood with that of 
any but the very highest <if the old noble bouses in France seemed 
to him an inconceivable degradation. The father, however, was 
resolved, ^d the son submitted. He was married in February, 
164{,to Clemence, the daughter of Richelieu’s sister, the Duchess 
of Maill^'Brez^. 

Tj^ bride was only entering her fourteenth year — and so mere 
a cwd, that two years afterwards iffhe is said to have been found 
playing with a doll. She was treated from her wedding-hour 
with utter contempt, and when D’Enghien fell ill of a fever 
"Ifaotily after, the court agreed, nem- con,, that it was a fever of 
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vexation and disgust. Yet Clemence desierved other u|ioge« 
person was small, but h^r complexion was fine, and her eyes yd/y 
beautiful, and Madame de^^Wotteville, no prejudiced chronicler, 
adds, that whenever she waiTpleased to speak, she acquitted liei*- 
self epirituellement I'he rare excellences of her character only 
emerged into notice after she had spent many miserable years in 
her new position. 

The duke, on shaking off his fever, imnlediately rejoined the 
army of La Medleraie, and served out the rest of a not very dis- 
tinguished capipaign. Next year Louis XUJ^ though almost 
dying, insisted on taking the field in person, and D’Enghien accom- 
panied him to the Spanish frontier. The operations ended in the 
entire conquest of Roussillon. The duke had again coveretl him- 
self with honour, especially at the siege of Perpignan,. 

On his way back from Roussillon, he passed through Lyons,, 
but neglected to visit “its archbishop, the Cardinal Alphonse de 
Richelieu. On reaching Paris he waited on the minister, who 
asked him how he had found his brother at Lyons. He was 
obliged to confess that he had not seen the archbishop. The 
minister made no observation at the time, but explained himself 
an hour after to the Prince of Conde, who ordered his sou 
instantly to retrace his way to Lyons. He obeyed, and after a 
journey of 200 leagues over bad roads in bad weather again 
reached Lyons: but Alphonse had been informed of his com- 
jmlsory travels, and, no doubt on his brother’s suggestion, removed 
to Marseilles. The duke followed him thither, and then made 
the best of his way back to Ruel ; Richelieu repeated his question 
about his brother’s health, and haviiig received an answer, ap- 
peared satisfied. 

The great Cardinal was himself to the last — and he was now 
near his end. Most sick men who meet death in the possession 
of their faculties liave sufficient internal indications of the 
approaching fate. On the 4iU of December, 1642, Richelieu 
sent for the king to his bedside, and asked and received a so- 
lemn promise that his last arrangements should be punctually 
obepred. He bad disposed of every great office in France, as if 
France had been his patrimonial possession — and, among other 
appoinUnents, named his secretary, Mazarin (originally a domes- 
tic), as his successor in the ministry. Dismissing the king, who 
was almost as ill as himself; he invited the attendance of bis 
confessor ; and various bithpp^ and abbots then assembled about 
him to be edified with the calm piety of his last sacraments. 
Ho died in their presence without a groan. A murrapr of 
dfevout admiration was echoed through the gropp of prelates^. 
The Bishop of Nantes, who had more shrewdness than the 
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f jst, or more candour; or perhaps only more malignitjj ven- 
red to ivhisper^ ‘ Profecto nimiui^ magna ilia tranquillitas me 
terrebat.* Such was the parting of this haughty, bloody pri|^st. 
The weak king, who had feared him living arid dying, and who 
seemed to fear him even when dead, was not to survive Ids 
master-minister long : but he could not imitate the tranquillity that 
terrified Bishop Corjpeaq. When his agony seemed to be over, 
there was an eager Avhispering atnong the attendants at the foot 
of the royal bed. The little dauphin, now seven years old, 
understood theiv, -meaning, and exclaimed with cldldish exulta- 
tion, ^ Je suis Louis Quatorze !’ Louis Treize gathered strength 
for one shriek of ^ Pas encore V and expired (May 14, 1643). 

Riclielieu’s life had been spent in the endeavour to break 
down the ancient aristocracy of France, and convert the monarchy 
which he ^yielded into a pure despotism. The union of imper- 
turbable courage and unfathomable perfidy *aad seemed towards 
the close entirely triumphant; but though Louis XIII. and Anne 
of Austria upheld his system to the utmost of their means and 
understanding after he was no more, the great nobility, headed 
by the princes of the blood, were not prepared to see that system 
continued under his Italian successor. The supple foreigner 
foresaw how easily a national prejudice might be nurtured to 
bis embarrassment, and at once yielded on various points of 
formality and precedence which had given greater offence than 
weightier encroachments could do to the brother of Louis XIII. 
But the demand of the Condes was a serious one — it was no less 
than the immediate command of the army on the Flemish frontier 
for the Duke d’Engliien — now in tluf twenty-second year of his 
age. He had given abundant proofs of daring courage — but 
could not by possibility have exhibited possession of any other 
quality which such a post required. But the heir of Conde was 
also the husband of Richelieu s niece, and Mazarin shrunk from 
the risk of irritating at once two gi’eat interests in the state. 
Shortly before the king’s death the young duke was appointed; 
and the indignation of the public bad hardly been expressed 
before it was most effectually rebuked : for, however mean jnd 
profligate the act of the government had been, it was done for a 
warlike genius of the first order ; and he who had only served two 
campaigns as a volunteer, was hardly a fortnight in the supreme 
com^knd ere lie had won a great battle against the best generals 
and troops pf the Spanish monarchy — ^the battle that more than 
^y other one on record (except Trafalgar) weakened and lowered 
fi'Ahat once haughtiest of powers— the greatest in which the French 
arms had been victorious for nearly 400 years. 

:We have heard that when the conqueror of Assaye was appointed 
tO'^e Copenhagen expedition in 1808, there was great fear at 

the 
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the Horsre Guar<]s> where the prejudice against Indian office^ 
still lingered : so a most reputable veteran was joined as secondiTO 
Cdnamand^ in hope and expectation that his advice would be relied 
on whenever difficulty occurred. It is said that the perfect 
composure with which this worthy man found his suggestions 
attended to during the voyage—though the subjects then in ques- 
tion must needs have been of the smallest importance — inspired 
him with full confidence tha^in the hour ol conflict he was to. be 
the real chief. But when that hour jkpproached^ says the story, the 
only reply hg received to a well-set oration dtfta\ling a well-medi- 
tated plan of action, was a request that he would immediately place 
himself at the head of a particular division, and attend to^certain 
orders comprised in half-a-dozen words. Whether this incident 
be or be not destined to find a place hereafter in the authentic 
history of the Duke of Wellington, it had an exact prototype 
in the first field oT Conde. The Marechal de I’Hopital was 
attached to him as his Mentor; when the young general an- 
nounced his intention of opening the campaign, not by a siege, but 
a battle, the senior remonstrated and all but rebelled. ^ Take,* 
said D’Enghien, ^ the command of the second line^ — I charge myself 
with the event.’ ^ The king is just dead/ rejoined the Marechal — 
^ the queen-regent’s government is hardly yet settled. The enemy 
are aware of the fatal consequences which a defeat must at this 
moment bring to France. It is no time to run the risk of such a 
calamity/ ' I shall never witness it,’ answered the juvenile chief. 
* I sliall enter Paris a conqueror or a corpse — to the head of the 
second line!’ — and L’Hopital covered his hoary bead, and 
obeyed. 

I’he Spaniards were led by Melo and Fuentes, and their army, 
greatly superior in numbers to the French, included a large body 
of splendid cavalry, and the flower of the long unrivalled infantry 
— the famous Tercios, Lord Mahon’s narrative of the day of 
Rocroy (19th May, 1643) is a masterly one — but we cannot 
afford to extract more than the beginning and the conclusion. 
Military readers are already familiar witli the strategy of the 
action, and unmilitary readers would learn little from a brief 
summary - 

La nuit qui devait ^tre la derni^re de tant de millier&;d’hodime8, 
fut froide et obscure, ct les soldats des deux armt^es curent rScours it la 
for^t voisine. lIs allumereut ipie si grande quantite de feux.que toiite 
la plaine cn ^tait eclairee ; on voyait dans le lointain Rocroj^, le pr!x 
promis a la victoire du Icndemain, et les deux armees paraissaient. n^eji 
former qti’une, tant les corps de garde t^taient rapprochds. On eut 
qu’une espece de tr^ve les uuissait pendant quelques heures, et rien 
u’interrompait le calmc de la imit, hors h de longs intervalles quelques 

I 2 coups 
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.^Hips de canon qui partaient de la ville asaifigcle, et que lea Helios de la 
semblaient redoublet* Le Dac d'Engliien se jetaut auprea d’uii 
feu de garde, et s’euvelopjpant de aon^lnanteau, a’endomit ^^ |>eu 
d’instaus. Son sommeil fut si profond, qu’il fallut le reveiller le lende- 
main quand le jour commenfa k pomdre ; e’est le mfeme trait qu’on 
raconte d* Alexandre Ic matin de la victoire d’Arbellea. ^ 

‘ Se levant sans plus tarder, Engmen se laissa armer par le corps, 
ma!s au lieu de casque |ie vuulut mettre qu’un chapeau garni de grandes 
plumes blanches* II si rappellait, saps doute, le mot c^l^bre de son 
cousin, le Grand Henri, “ Rallipz-vous k mon panache blanc et en 
efiet les plumes qui* brillaient sur la t^te d'Enghien seryirent dans la 
mdlee k rallier aupres de lui plusieurs escadrons qui, sans cet ornement, 
ne Pauraient pas reconnu. Alors il monta k cheval, et parcourut les 
rangs dn donnant ses demiers ordres. Le mot de ralliement etait 
“ Enghieu.” Les officiers se rappellaient avec plaisir le combat de 
Cdrisoles, gagntS un siecle auparavant par iiu prince du m^me sang ct 
du m^me nom, tandls que les soldats, touches dq la jeunesse et de la 
bonne mine de leur General, le recevaient partout avec des cris de joie. 
Toutes les dispositions etant faites, les trompettes sonnerent la charge, 
et ^ I’instant in^me Enghien partit comme la foiidre & la tete de la 
cavakrie de la droite. * * * 

‘ Dans cette hataille, disputee avec tant d’acharnement pendant six 
henres, la perte des Frain;‘ais cst ^valm^e par eux-m^mes a deux millc 
hommes tuds ou blesstis, mais fut, sans doute, plus consid<$rable. ' Celle 
des Espagnols fut immense, et leur infanteric surtout, qii'on avait re- 
gardd comme invincible depuis la grande journde de Pavic, fut ddtruite 
plutut que vaincue k Rocroy, Telle «?tait la fierte de ces vieilles bandes 
ai cekbresdans toute I’Europe, qu’un officier Fi an 9 ais ayant demande Je 
jour suivant a un Espagnol, combien ils avaient avant le combf^t, 
II n’y a,’’ repondit celui-ci, “ qu’h. compter les raorts et les prisonniers j” 
Toute I’artillerie Espagnole, consistant de Vingt-quatre pieces, et leuirs 
etendards, dont on comptait jusqu’k trois cents, tomberent dans les 
mains des vanqueurs. Le due re^ut trois coups de feu dans la bataille, 
deux dans sa cuirasse, et un autre a la jambe, qui ne lui causa qu’une 
meurtrissure ; mais son cheval fut blesst^ de deux mousquetades. On 
voit qu’il n’etait pas moins bon soldat que grand capitaine. 

* 11 serait difficile de decrire les transports de surprise et de joie avec 
lesquols on re^ut k la cour, encore mal adermie, la nouvclle de cette 
victoire. On la regarda avec raison comme la plus grande bataille que 
les Franga^ enasent gagude depuis celle de Bouvines. Ici commence 
cette carrkm de gloire qui illustra le skcle de JLouis XIV., et qui 
s’arfMa enfih devemt les epdes d’Eugene et de Marlborough. I5t si ce 
fut avecraispn que Xiduis XIV. prit fe soleil pour sa devise, on pent dire 
que <5tait Faurore, comme Hochstedt en futT le d&Hn. — 

5p. ' • 

Thqarmyoif Melo was by this one blow reduced to nothing. 
"I'jbe young CQnqiieror proposed instantly to carry the war 

the frontier, and besiege Dunkirk: but the sinews of war 
‘ were 
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were wanting — ^the exchequer at Paris was exhausted: A foreigr^ 
campaign had not entered into the contemplation of 
H/iving, therefore, taken Tfiionville, and'^placed the whole frontier 
in a state of security, he appeared in Paris. He was received with 
jDtn enthusiasm not surpassed by that which welcomed Napoleon 
from the first of his Italian campaigns. The king was a child— 
his uncle an intriguing coward — the regent was an unpopular 
Spaniard — the minister a more unpopiilarf Italian. France had 
wanted a great man to rally round as the hope and safeguard of 
the throne and the country — and she hailed*bipi in a prince of 
twenty-t>vo. The queen gave him the governments of Champagne 
and Stenay : the baton of niarechal, which was his due (since 
Melo’s had been taken in the field), he desired to yiel<f to the 
officer who had best seconded him at Rocroy — M. de Gassion — 
and he distributed all his prize-money among the soldiery. * 

His wife had M)cen delivered in his absence of a son. 
D'Enghicn embraced the infant with tenderness; but treated the 
mother with the hardest indifference. While Richelieu lived, the 
husband’s neglect had been in some measure compensated by the 
assiduous attentions of bis father and his sister ; but the Prince of 
(’onde now revenged what he felt to have been his own mean- 
ness ill the solicitation of the alliance, on the innocent prize and 
victim of his selfish intrigue; and the angelic Genevieve, 
having herself just formed a marriage of .mere worldliiiess in 
the very pride of her youth and beauty, avowed her scorn and 
contemjit for the low match into which her brother had been 
betrayed. She had wedded the Duke of Longueville, a man 
advanced in age and ignoble in person : but the representative 
of Dunois possessed enormous w^ealth, and was Governor of 
Normandy. Within a few months she found other consola- 
tions in the homage of the young Count de Coligny — the 
first of as long a catalogue of lovers as ever made the boast of 
a coquette. A tender billet, whether forged or genuine, was 
picked up on the parqvet of a rival beauty, Madame de Mont- 
bazon. She was a Lorraine, and hated all the race of the 
Condos. Her own favoured lover at the time was a bastard of 
royal blood, the Duke de Beaufort The scandal was blazoned — 
a rencounter occurred between Beaufort and Coligny, in which 
the latter was mortally wounded under the eyes of his tnistress. 
The queen caused Beaufort to be confined at Vinedhnes,' and 
ordered the Duke of Guisp and other chiefs of the Lorraiqe 
faction into banishment. These persons had in former days been 
the chosen and steadiest friends of Anne of Austrm — but she. had 
by this time, if not. earlier, surrender^ herself, sohj and. body,’ to. 

' ’ ' M'azari^'j 
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^umin ; and the dexterous Cardinal seized with zeal the oppor- 
l^ity of cherishing a grand feud among the high nobility, whose 
recent appearance of united intelligence constituted the principtl 
obstacle to the full revival and carrying forth of the leading policy 
of Richelieu. He chose to take the part of the Cond<5s against 
the Lorraines — and we cannot doubt that the power #iiich young 
D’Enghien had alrea^ly acquired with the army was what mainly 
decided him. On rcijiching Paris, the victor embraced his beau- 
tiful sister's quarrel, and gratefuBy avowed himself the most 
zealous partizan o/’c.the quceif and her cardinal. It must be ob- 
fterved that at this time the hero’s own chance of ultimately 
ascending tjie French throne was considerable. Louis XIV. was 
a solitary child. Gaston of Orleans had no son. The branch 
of Conde was next in the succession. Whether D’Enghien took 
up on grounds of ambitious calculation the side favourable to the 
predominance of the crown, rather than seek to mend so serious 
a breach in the party of the high nobility with which his actual 
position identified him — or whether he obeyed merely the im- 
pulses of domestic affection and pride — it may be rash to deter- 
mine. But through life his political movements seem almost 
uniformly to have been dictated by pique and passion — rarely by 
sober forecast even of his owm interests — never, it may be fefely 
said, on any principle of patriotism. 

In 1644, Gaston of Orleans, ‘a soldier in spite of Mars, a states- 
man in spite of Minerva,’ claimed the command in Flanders, and 
his position as chief of the council of regency made it iin))ossible 
to refuse his absurd demand. D’Enghien handsomely offered to 
ilerve under him, dnd his presence at least prevented clisfxster, 
though it could not command victory — but ere the campaign 
of that quarter was ended, the French force on the Rhine 
sustained a severe check, and though Turenne was there, ten 
yjg^s D’Enghieu's senior, his superior therefore in experience, and 
i^rtainly his equal in military genius, the reputation of the young 
prince was so splendid that he was desired to proceed to the scene 
of difficulty wi^ the rank of generalissimo. The soul of Turenne 
was ^^.^si^nbhve jealousy; and the two rivals exerted their 
injtiearty unison. The cool calm intellects 
Turenne suhmht^'tfr^l^^ the scheme of attack, suggested, on 
.one tamil glM«n|^^e|^oujid, to the brilliant audacity of 

the infantry was met so ob-. 
stinateiy t]|iat dhe event seemed vfivy hazardous. D’Enghien 
galloped to the spot— dismounted, and tossed h,is baton among 
Inlperialis^; * Jeter son bltqn de j^aeral;\says lk>rd 
liij^hon, * estMen h merited’ Tha frmmca 

^ ' ..became 
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became irresistible. But De Mercy was no common^^ antagonist; 
This great battle of Fribourg lasted, like that of Ar'cola in ouj:«» 
own time, for three days.* In the end the victory .was complete^ 
the* Bavarian army was utterly destroyed and Fribourg fell. 

In the campaign of 1645 D’Enghien was again opposed to the 
same excellent general, at the head of another powerful army, 
and the battle of Nordlingen was as gallantly contested as that of 
Fribourg, and as splendidly terminated foy the French. The 
aged Dc Mercy was found dead on the bed bf honour. His con- 
querors buried him where ho lay, aad erected a pillar over his re- 
mains with these words : ' Sta, viator, heroem ciltas.’ Rousseau, 
in his ^ Emile,' criticises this as a piece of modern grandiloquence, 
presenting a melancholy contrast to the modest epigra^ih of 
Simonides for the mound at Thermopylae. Lord Mahon rejects 
this censure, but oddly omits what seems to us the principal 
point on his own side of the question. What might have been 
thought pompous in the brief inscription had a German pen 
traced it, is surely redeemed from any such imputation when we 
know that its author was the young conqueror of the Bavarian 
veteran — the Latinist of Bourges. 

In this battle D’Enghien had three horses wounded under him 
and two killed. He received a severe contusion on the thigh, a 
pistol^hot through his left arm, and his cuirass bore twenty marks 
of blows and bullets. Though shattered severely in every part, 
and deprived of the use of his bridle-hand, he instantly formed tlie 
siege of Heilbron, and was indefatigable in superintending the 
labours of the trench. But pain and fatigue brought on an access 
of fever — he became violently delirious, and for several days bis 
life was despaired of. He was carried on a Utter to Philipsburg, 
where he found skilful physicians sent on purpose from Paris ; 
and by their direction lost a prodigious quantity of blood, which 
bold practice or his youthful vigour saved him. But this bleed- 
ing has the credit of having cured more maladies thaii one. 
When he left Paris for that campaign the court talked of nothing 
but his ardent love for Mdlle. de Vigean — the second fair lady 
(at the least) on whom he had lavished the tenderness which he 
defied to his unhappy wife. On his return from Philipsburg 
it waEk found that this passion had been entirely carrif;d off with 
the blood so furiously inflamed at IVordlingen. He did not meet 
his poor duchei^ with greater coldness than her rivial expcpri^ced-— . 

* tro’iB jours les Fraujais lest^ent en pi^sence des emiemis daiu^ un catiip 

ciottvertda morta et de^mouraws. Lecoeur conjipatissant de Turenne & ce 

speeUek fimeste, mait on attriUue S Engbien saiUie qu'on en vain^ 

excuset par sa jeunesse et par la vivacity de son imagination ; il fatit avoUer qu'ell^ 
indigne de Hi^roisme ou m^me dc lintmanue:— ^ t^ue' SiiStlS ^uit de Paris 
&]««t.|Klttrr4pteerii08pertesr’’^^ . 
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*%t cel]c-l^ qui avait toucfaee sea soins^ fut ieUement 
^^Messee par son indif{i£rence> qu’elle renon^a pour toujoujt's au 
nJLnde en prenant les voeux de Carmelite. . Cevfut une autre 
LaV^'nliere/ says our 'author, ^avec lavertude plus’ — and the 
Inst phrase is in accordance with the report of Mdlle. de 
Montpensier, who eulogises *la bonne et sage dOhduite que 
Mdlle. de V. avail tenue envers M. lo Due.’ The truth is that 
D’Enghien had seriously planned to have his marriage cancelled 
on. the ground of compulsion — ^and it woulu appear that Mazarin 
was not at all unwilling to as(>ist him in this worthy project— but 
his father for onffe* felt and acted justly. He observed that Car- 
dinal Richelieu had consulted his niece’s inclinations as little 
as he^iis son’s~that she had discharged all her duties blame- 
lessly — and insisted on the instant abandonment of the scheme. 
D’Enghien submitted — hut fainted on the spot. It would seem 
that, however ^ sage et bonne,’ Mdlle. de Vigean had not antici- 
pated the total cessation of her admirer’s ‘ soins,’ Another flame 
of this period was excited by Mdlle. de Bouteville, a Montmo- 
rency nearly related to his mother. This damsel also was ^ toucbec 
de ses solns ’ — but a familiar companion of his, the young Duke 
de Chatillon, was in love with her in a more laudable %hion, 
and he had laith enough in D’Enghlen’s generosity to ap^al 
him on the subject. The married swain behaved as the b^chel^. 
had, ventured to hope. Though not supposed, says Lord Mahon, 
to be very susceptible of the feeling of friendship, he protested 
that he would not interfere with the honourable establishment of 
Mdlle. de Bouteville, and pledged himself not to renew his ad- 
dresses to her as Dlichess of Chatillon.. According to the chro- 
niclers he kept his word — and she never again engaged his ^ soins’ 
until she became a widow- 

These affairs gave unspeakable torment to the Duchess 
D’Enghien, who, though treated with uniform neglect and thus 
braved and outraged by a succession of criminal intrigues, had 
conceived a most enthusiastic love for her husband. She bore 
everything in patient silence— no reproach ever escaped her lips 
— she hung over her child, and clung to the hope that, as her hero 
se^ed to share her parental fondness^ he would sooner or. later 
open his heart to her conjugal devotion. She heard of his battles 
and victories onfty from the gazettes— no familiar note ever reached 
her dtx^ii^ his glbl^tis months ^ absence: liiwaaat a full court 
that |Jhte receiv^ the ^first^ tiding of Nordlingen. Variouajittle 
incid^ts had ere .then revealed the fact that neither llAazarm itor 
the Queen listened with immked* joy to the ne9i^ of their ebom- 
pum s succc|^.' They alarmed vat such a rapid accnntd)adoi| 

oC victories— iuey trembled sec)tetfy at the thought of 

'he 
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he must be consolidating among his officers as well as ^is soldiery. 
On this occasion the Queen expressed her regret that the Gcner^ 
should have been wounded. The young duchess> with tears ^ 
ber*eyes, could not for once repress her feelings; ^ I doubt,’ she 
exclaimed, * if some here think he has been wounded enough.* 

In 1646 %renne commanded on the Rhine — where the war 
had now begun to languish* Old Gaston once more took the 
Flemish frontier, and Ip' E nghien once morg had the generosity 
lo serve under him. i'fothing* great could hi done where Gaston 
of Orleans presided ; two or three towns fell, ^ and perhaps there 
would have been a battle, but the Spanish army,^vhiCh had been 
on the advance in the direction of Dunkirk, suddenly began a 
retreat. Our hero in a skirmish disarmed an officer who was not 
acquainted with his person, and who, as they rode off the ground 
together, told him with simplicity that the retrograde movement 
iiad been determined on as soon as it was known at head-quarters 
that the Duke had arrived from Paris. The satirical wit, Jlussy 
llabutin, served in this campaign, and furnishes some charac- 
teristic slvctches of it in his Memoirs. For example : — 

‘ Rabutin fait une pehiture frappante d’une sortie que la garnison 
(Ic Martlyck dirigea sur la tranchee du Due d’Enghicn. A cette nou- 
i^ellc, .'floghicn, qui apres les travaux dc la matint^c etait alld diner, 
n^unit en toute hflte scs meillcurs officiers, se jeta sur les ennetnis, et 
Ics mit en fuite, lui encore cn pourpoint et IVpee a la main. “ Non 
jamais,’^ s’eciie Biissy, qui le rencontra au milieu du feu, “jamais I’ima- 
gination d*un peintre ne saurait rcpr<?8enter Mars dans la chaleur du 
combat avec autant dc force et d’energie Le Due dtait couvert de 
fcueur, de poussierc, et de fumt'e, le feu jaillissait sea yeux^ et le bras 
dont il tenait son (;pee <^tait cnsanglaiite jusqu’au coude. “Vous^tes 
bless^, Monseigneur?” lui demanda Bussy. “Non, non,’* n^pondit 
Enghien; “e’est le sang dc ces coquins V’ 11 voulait parler des 
«iuemis/ — pp. 60, 61. 

Gaston finally quitted his post, and D’Engbien ended the 
campaign by a very important conquest—that of Dunkirk. 
This was so great a service that he did not think it unbecom- 
ing to ask a magnificent reward. Just before his wife’s brother 
feH in battle in Italy; and D’En^ien claimed the proud 
office with which Richelieu had some^ears before invested his 
nephew— that of Qrand Armral de France^ D’Enghien’s re- 
iterated letters from the army w|?re backed hy^tbe strenuous 
sonal, Exertions of his father. But the Prince of Conde 'was 
Otivernbr qf both Burgundy and Berry, Grand Maiire^ and 
F^ideht of tbeCouncil. D’Enghien was Governor of Cbam- 
pa^e^ ^aad of the great fortress of Stetiay, and to a^d to all these 
acqoisitkms, and above all to the hero's influence wiihvthe arm;. 
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aod with the young nobility aa a class>* the supreme power over 
whole marine of France would, in Mazann's opinion, have 
Aiide the House of Conde independent of the crown, ^ . He in- 
geniously cloaked his refusal by pretending that .the ^ Regent 
coveted the post herself~and the royal Dowager became Xi^dy 
High Admiral under the new title of " Surintondanlo des Mors.’ 
Conde abruptly quitted the Court, and retired to Burgundy — and 
D’Enghien took as little pains to conceal his mortified resent*^ 
ment. But he had iiardly returned from the camp before he was 
called on to witness the closing scene of his father’s life, H<i 
di^ after three flays’ illness in December, 1646 — died 'chre- 
tiennement et en bon Catholique,’ 

In^^egard of fortune, this Prince had done a great deal for his 
family. He found the house of Conde poor — and he left it with 
a million of landed revenue — 40,000/. per annum in France iu 
1646! 

The new Prince of Conde was appointed at once to the go- 
vernments which his father had held in addition to his own, and 
it might have been thought that he would now consider him- 
self as sufficiently indemnifiefl for his disappointment as to the 
Admiralty, But his ambition had contemplated a much higher 
flight. He accepted all that was offered, and instantly produced 
a new and totally unexpected demand. It was no less than for 
permission to undertake the conquest of Franche Comte at his 
own expense — the said territory when subdued to be erected into 
an independent sovereignty for himself. He urged the advantage 
that would result to France from such a dismemberment of the 
Spanish monarchy : hut Mazarin answered with a smile, that a 
Duke of Burgundy had sometimes been as bad a neighbour, as 
a King of Spain. Conde retired in deep disgust, and openly 
threatened to withdraw his support from the government. But 
he thought better, and soon appeared in his father’s place as one 
of the Council of the Regency. He meant to bide his time. 
The war seemed likely not to be much longer protracted. Both 
parties showed signs of desiring its end. What if the last cam- 
paign should be one of great splendour for France,, and not for 
himself hat fox Tiireme I • 

* Hei^^j^ified bis desire to be employed again ; but dt seems 
doubtip' whstW he himself preferred Spain tor Germ^y as a 
new^Uh or MaPiiR |iressed that service on him, from the wish 
take^ up a. counterpoise by allottinjg the more promising theatre 

1.,. .—.I. 

* * On divmwl! s^m 1 9 es pMrtiwa* PEVlTS ifAit^ES, h 

OiMieCi eu ds Cond^, ^briquet qut a de sens . 

Bdin' de %toiletto.' Xs caaagetinent die .‘‘co tnot' Indique assez bmi"euuf 'm 

" . of 
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of action to Turcnne. Condfe’s Spanish campaign of 'J^647 was, 
bowevert not, a brilliant one. Hia arrival struck terror into the 
court of Madrid ; and the king himself is said to have" written Je 
all h!s generalSi ' to avoid a meeting with that young presvmtnoso.' 
He therefore tried in vain for a battle, and soon experienced 
the commissarint dilFiculties which have ever attended warfare in 
Spain. Tfae’^only memorable thing is the siege of Lerida, the fii’st 
scene of discomfiture for Condo; for the Spaniards only less 
glorious than Numantium and Saragossa, it need not be said 
that Conde and his troops did whatever skill and valour could 
prompt and execute. The Catalan insurgents,Vltom he came to 
help, were astonished when they first distinguished his person : 
he was dressed in black, and looked so like a young estuc^anfe 
that they could with difficulty believe they had before them the 
hero of Rocroy, and Fribourg, and Nordlingen. He opened the 
trenches at Lerida ii\a style which is said to have been customary 
in Spain; but his descendant confesses that ^quand meme le 
siege aurait ete plus heureux, les vtolons seraient de trop dans son 
histoire comme dans sa tranchee/ He was forced to abandon Lerida 
before the end of June. He used to say in after years that the 
only pleasure he had had in the expedition was in re-perusing 
' Csesa^'s Commentaries/ and identifying the scenery of his ope- 
rations in the neighbourhood of Ilcrda. We have heard, on good 
authority, that w^hen the great English Captain of our own time 
w’as campaigning, whether in India or in the Peninsula, his con- 
stant companion was a pocket Cjesar. There are extant some 
ludicrous stanzas wliich Conde is said to have composed on fais 
way back from Spain — ^sans doutc pour prevenir ceux qu’il 
craignait k Paris;’ but he did not joke with Mazarin. He 
reproached the minister fiercely for having withheld men, money, 
and materiel. Mazarin ^ humbled himself,’ begged him to choose 
whatever field he liked for 1648, and offered carte blanche as to 
every preparatory arrangement. Conde was not idle during the 
winter. He took care that all his favourite officers should be in 
readiness to join him in the spring, and resolved to obliterate 
his Spanish disgraces by another grand series of operations in 
Fletnders. 

In the Spring of 1648 he was on thc^Scheldt> at the head of 
14,000 inen, opposed to the Archduke Leopold, whose 
was 18^00^ The campaign wst^nld have b^v.^niforja^ sue- 
ce^eft^l had not Mazarin — who, among other adventures of , Sis 
yorithr had once been a captain of Iiorse, and always hadv.^a 
J^iS^ering ^after niflitaiy; fame---tbo»ght proper t^ipterfere^Uli 
arr^ of bis general, much afi^ fiu^bn of 

thd anlm council of Vienna in later dam and vnik meSSdik result 

T^us 
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Thus Courtray wa$ lost But Conde took Ypres, which more 
^thjm restored the balance:; The archduke hastened to estabHsIi 
Himself in a seemingly impregnable position at Lens. Cpiid^ 
eager to pursue hini> discovered that the cb«^t Was empty he 
had been again deceived. He left the army, and rode night 
and day to Paris. Ma^arin explained this time to Ms satisfaction. 
Hot dissmsions were begun between the court and the Parliament 
of Paris-: the exclit^^quer was in the same condition as his military 
chest. The Prtne^ raised a largd sum on his own security, and, 
exclaiming, ^ Soothe state Survives, I shall want nothing,' re- 
mounted lor the frontier. A week had passed, and the Spanish 
army lay where he had left it, . but with all its defences re- 
doubled. Conde executed one of the most brilliant of stratagems 
— a feigned discomfiture and flight deceived the archduke and his 
deeply-skilled lieutenant, Beck : — 

‘ Alors fi’engagea la fiinieuse balaille de Leiir, Time des plus belles 
dont s’^^noTgueillit le rfegne de Louis XIV. D’abord les ennemis pa- 
raissaient avoir Pavantage, mais bientdt tout ct^da nu gtSnie de Condtf. 
L’arm^e Espagnole fut non seulement dtfaite, mais a inoitie dtUruite ; 
Von porte Ic notnbve de leurs tues k quatre mille, et de leurs prisoiniieis 
asix mtlle ; le reste se dispersa, ct Vorcbiduc se trouva presque sans arintfe. 
Tons les bagages, toute I’artillerie, et presque tous les officiers gdm^raiix 
tomberent entre les mains du prince. Parmi ces derniers on rematquuit le 
brave Gt^n6ral Beck, perc^ de plusicurs coups, et que le dtSsespoir d'une 
d^faite frappait jusq’au fond de Tame. II fut transports? k Arras, mais la 
mort qu*il invoquait a grands cris vint bientut terminer ses regrets ct ses 
souH’rances. ‘‘ II ne lit que jurer pendant sa prison jusqu^^ ce qu'il 
Tuourut de ses blessures, sans vouloir recevoir compliment de personue, 
pas m^mc du Prince de Condi?, tant il etait enragS de la perte de cette 
bataille. (Mem. de Montglat, voL ii. p. 219.)’* ' — pp- ^6, 77- 

This victory was in August. Conde followed it up by the 
capture of Fumes, and, though severely wounded in that as- 
sault^ would have done much more ; but the troubles at Paris 
had by this time reached such a point that Mazarin was com- 
pelled to bid him bring the campaign to an abrupt conclusion. 
He obeyed, and.arrived in the capital to find the curtain just 
dropped on the first act in the drama of the Fronde. 

We are not so, wild as to attempt here any sketch of this gteat 
chapter in tfie history of France. Whoever wishes to study it 
seriquslv wilt ^4 assistance in the work of Ibe. Qount de 
Samt Aulaire, to which Lord Mahon pays ra. compliment in 
- his first page, and to whi^h he frequently refers in the course of 
hU The Cdunt maintains, as to the origin and ground- 

* d« Saint Anlaite^s book was pubUsbofl in ISST ; and it is curiona paw, Q We 

anticipate the tone Ibat would have suited a couHiw 'ts ^ 
of dw iti tsnting a bistpty of %e Froude. The compositi^ % a. rify 

of its m qtata alive. , / ' • , * ^ 

' work 
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work of tke quarrel, opinions diametrically opposed to^^kose ex- 
pres^d by Voltaire in his ^ SieeU de Lmis XJK/ and inforce^*^ 
in bis ^ Histoire des .Parlemenis^ Lord Mahon seems to fcdlgiw 
in the main M. de St. Aulaire*s view of the question; but he 
judiciously forbears from disquisition, confining himself as closely 
as pc^sible W lirhat immediately and personally concerned his 
hero. The Count holds that Ridmlieu’s success in breaking the 
power of the nobility had left no barrier against unmitigated 
oriental despotism, unless what Inight be reared out of the original 
privilei^es of the Legal Bodies, and diat the parliament was en- 
tirely justified in every attempt they made to giv& breadth and 
strength to their pretensions. Lord Mahon says, briefly, — 

‘ On pent assurer que la raison etait presque eniitre de ce dwnier 
c6td. Les impdts rendus ndcessaires par la guerre, et quelquefois par 
la prodigalite, e'taient levds par les intendans royaux dans les provinces 
avec des fraudes qui m doublaient le poids, avec une diiretd qui les 
faisaient sentir davantage. Les droits de la magistrature ^taient mal 
compris et peu respectes par une reine Espagnole et un ministre Italien. 
D’un autre cdtdrexemple de rdvolte que I’Angleterre donnait alors avait 
fermentd dans toutes les t^tes. Les jeunes gens surtout, et le menu 
peuple, ne demandaient qu’a aller en avant— -n'importe oii, n’importc 
avec qui* Mais lea chefs du parlenitent, pleins d’un veritable patrio- 
tisme, dtaient bien loin de se proposer pour modele les parlemeiitairea 
Anglais, qui dans ce moment inettaient lenr roi en jugement, et ils re- 
pouasaient mi^me, comme le plus grand des outrages, tuute comparaison 
avec eux. « Quand on reflechit h cette demarclie, dgalcment ferme et 
moddree, que le parlement de Paris a presque toujours tenue — quand on 
contemple cette longue et illustre suite de magistrals int^gres depuis le 
Chancelier de I’Hfipital jusqu’^i Lamoignon de Malesherbes — quelque- 
fois coutrc le roi, quelquefois pour le roi, — mais toujours, toujours, selon 
leur devoir et au poste du danger — ou est Tame basse qui ne se sentira 
p^n^tret d'admiration et de respect I*— pp. 80, 81, 

Lord Mahon is no more than M. de St. Aulaire a panegyrist of 
Gond6*s conduct throughout the Fronde period. He gives him 
credit for having begun with fair intentions, but allows that he 
was incapacitated, by his temper and pride, from holding an even 
course amidst aflairs of this nature,^ and in effect confesses that 
his *tuthnltaous passions reduced him to be little better than the 
puppet alternately of the unsleeping guile of Mazarin, and the 
audacibus genius of the equally unprincipled Gondy (Du Retz); 
then titular Archbishop of Corinth and Coadjutor of Paris*,,, One 
brief sketch of the latter is not. to be omitted; — 

^ II fitait nd en 1613, le cadet d’une. famille ancienne en Italie, .et 
iltostrb en France. Forcif, malgrd son inclination, h prendre .i’tStat 
eecUsittstique, il y avait apport^ les Vertus et les vices de UtatmUiUire 

des moeurs rel&ch<$es, des mani^res libres, un courage k t<Mte dpreuve^ 
etiuiesoif devgrante de revoltes et de guenes. Un jour, parmi les 

• troubles 
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troubles nous aurons k decrire^leneuple, voyanttib poignsxd sortir h 
demi de sa robe, ne puti 4 »’emp 6 cKer de s’torier, ** Voilh h btdriaire dc 
^Ure archev^que V* En effet, on pourrait dire de lus, qua c’est plutdt 
uu spadassiii qu’uxi soldat qu’il avait pris pour module. Que penser 
d’un pr^tre qui juge ndcesBaire de ddfendra comma d’tme fatblesBe 
de n’&voir pas dontKi de suite k un projet d’assassinat qn’il avait form«^ 
autrefois centre le Cardinal de Richelieu ? Comment coucilier cette 
dt'pravation de jugement avec ce feu du g<Juie, et oette admirable puis- 
sance de parole qu*oilf remarqua dans^sa vie, et qu*on pent encore, m 6 me 
k present, admirer dtans ses “ Mdmoires**— ouvrage dont le style, k la 
foia vigoureux ef ond, rapclle*^souvent les anciens, dont Pauteur s'<?tait 
nourri ! 

‘ Dans le temps dont nous parlous, Gondy, prdvoyant les troubles, et 
espdsaiit d’y jouer le premier idle, ne ndgligeait aucun moyen d'etablir 
son crMit parmi le peuple. 11 allectait une haute pidttS, et s’attachait 
les dt^vots. II distribuait des sommes immenses pour soulager les 
])auvies. Los dames galaiites, clont il dtait Paimint, devenaient pour lui 
des agens politiques. Uric vieille tante devote servait, sans &’en doutei, 
a la mdme fin ; elle allait de quartier en quartier distnbuant ses au- 
mdms paimi le bas peuple, et la bonne dame ne manquait ]ne!?que 
jamais (Vajoutcr, Pricz Dieu pour moii neveu ; e’est lui de qui il lui 
a plu se servir pour cette bonne oeuvre P* ’ — ^pp. 82, 83* 

The elder leaders of the parliament M ere, it is hardly to bo 
questioned, honest men. They resisted in the beginning every 
temptation, and Mazarin held out many, to separate their in- 
terests, as a corjioration, from those of the nation of which they 
considered theinsehcs entitled to be the official guardians and 
counsellors. Their demand that no money should be levied 
unless the royal ordonnance had been examined and counter- 
signed by them, was on the whole justified by the misery and 
iniquity tliat had attended the financial administration of Richelieu 
and his successor ; their other great demand, that no man should 
be kept in prison for more than twenty-four hours without the 
grounds of his arrest being declared to the magistracy of the dis- 
trict, was so reasonable and just, that, had the princes of tlie blood- 
royal given them their united support, (and none were more con- 
cerned in the matter of arrests than they,) there can bo no doubt 
that the proud queen and her subtle guide must have opposed 
. them in vain* But had the princes given steady adhesion to the 
court, t^yparliament must have found themselves entirely in- 
capabU^W^orcbg their demands. The resp^ for the blood- 
royal sK 'Counted to a most i^Tesistible superstition. There 
might i@ive been abundance of bloody riots, but no party could 
have been formed that would ha>e encountered deliberately the 
risks of a civil war in the face of the combined princes of the 
house of Bourbon. Most eager, accordingly, lyas the zeal with 
tK&cb both )he minister and the leading magistracy courted the 

various 
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varioHS branchea of the royal family, even the fartfaesi<iff and the 
least important, illegitimate as well as legitimate ; buithe splendid* 
talents and serviecs of Cotid4, together with his dose proxiq^ 
to t£e thmne,^ could not but fix every eye on him as the gram 
ruling* influence to tie appealed to. And had Cond£ united to 
bis fiery genius the natural humanity of feeling and the calmness 
of judgment that, belonged to Turenne, there seems every reason 
to suppose that ^ the ap|)eal would have led — iirst to a real steady 
union among the princes of Bohrbon — and thhace to the establish- 
ment of a system of government mhre rational jand orderly than 
France has ever yet been able to* attain. But Conde’s harsh 
disposition, and intolerable haughtiness of bearing, were fatal 
obstacles. He was, perhaps, inferior to hardly any man in hiStory 
as a general — ^but equally unlit to be either the minister of the 
(Town, or the tribdne of the people^ or the political chief of the 
nobility. • 

If the natural influence of the Bourbon house was thus 
j)avalysed during the childhood of Louis XIV. by the violence 
of Conde, the parliament had to lean on a not less danger- 
ous supporter whenever they looked beyond the high sphere 
of princes and their own respectable circle of the robe, to 
the gieat population of the French capital. The Coadjutor 
wielded the democracy : the very lowest orders were, perhaps, 
more under the control of the Duke de Beaufort ; but he was 
as empty and frivolous a dandy as ever courted the sweet voices 
of the mob ; — the honrgeoisie, the decent, easy citizens — ^the reli* 
nioiis public, above all, were in the hands of the acting arch- 
bishop — the most restless, dauntless, and unscrupulous of agi- 
tators, the first pulpit orator of the day — the most dexterous as 
well as profligate of its debauchees — ^at once a Rochester, a Sava- 
narola, and a Catiline. Gondy was at this time in his thirty-fifth 
year ; one of the most graceful men of the time. The Prince de 
Marsillac, afterwards Duke of Rochefoucault, the author of the 
‘ Maxims,’ was of the same age exactly. Turenne was thirty- 
seven; but M. de St, Aulairc thinks it a circumstance worth 
noting, that all the other leading men who figured in the Fronde 
(excepting Mazarin, who was near fifty, and some venerable 
magistrates) were, like Conde, under thirty when the disturb- 
ance began. The Count observes also the great number of 
w'omen celebrated for beauty wrho filled prominent parts on either 
side, — the Duchesses of Ipngueville, Montbazon, Ch^tiUuu,> 
Bouillon, Nemours, &c. &c. Young men and pretty wom^ are 
at all times likely to be most active in mischief; but it is certainly 
remarkable that the grand actors in the contempe^n^ous civil 
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war of England were, with rarn ^xoeptiotii, men^ h^;ond the 
4ialf-wa;)r bouse ; and tli^ female gallantries exerted hardly any per- 
^tible influence on this side of the Channel If Count Au- 
laire bad not been a ‘Frenchman he migh^^ perhaps,^ hate ijioflced 
these contrasts, and fiMind in them some expUmationof thararity of 
tergiversations among our partizans as compared wiA ihose of his 
own country at the same epoch, as well as of the eomp^ative 
order and gravity of all our proceedings, and otir wemption from 
any such scenes of wholesale masS^re and assamhation as stain 
the page of the Fpnde. • 

Party-namesf are almost tiways in their origin nicknames : 
that of the Fronde sprung froih a jocular phrase of the wit and 

! )oebBachaumont. He was then a youn^ cou^mllor of the par- 
lament, and, walking to court one morning, was interrupted by a 
hickei' of college lads, whosp usual weapon was the sling. He 
had been meditating a speech in opposition to his father, the 
president Le Coigneux, who had supported the government the 
day before, and said to his companion, ‘ I mean to sling the old 
gentleman ’ — ftonder mon pere. No unfit origin for this classical 
sobriqvet — no uniust omen of the thoughtless passions and ca- 
pricious piques that were to give its ultimate character to the 
Fronde ; converting a solemn assertion of chil liberty into a riotous 
masquerade of folly, lust, and cruelty— -the old and new Gesta 
Diaholiper Francos. 

Mazarin's temper and taste, not less than Lis calculation of 
interest, had disposed him to render the palace as attractive as 
it had been otherwise in the later years of Louis XIII.; and 
Gondy was very willing to participate in the gaieties of a voluptu- 
ous court, and place his own popular influence at the service of the 
government. But M azarin thoroughly understood the arts by which 
that influence had been acquiied, and dreaded lest the presence 
of a younger rival, who at least equalled himself in courtly accom- 
plishments, might by and bye direct against him both the religious 
and the national feelings of the people. The first great tumult 
of the barricades was appeased by the personal inteiTcntion of the 
devout Coadjutor, heading a solemn procession of his clergy with 
the holiest emblems of a faith which was still powerful cved in 
Paris; and he was admitted to a midnight iete a Ute, in which 
the Queen thanked him warmly. But from the details in his own 
memoirs we cannot.but gather that he had tried to make more 
use of this interview than her Majesty ha<l been prepared for. 
It is difficult to account on any other supposition for the decision 
^with which he almost immediately afterwards threw himsdf into 
the arms of the opposition. His vanity and ambition must have 

received 
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received nX the same moment'sieme very severe wound. Anne of 
Austrie^ limever suspected of versatility at an earlier period, had 
now bestowed .an which no rivalry could shake: l0^i\ 

Mahon ^Kaff.^re a siinilitude as wicked as any in liis Roohefou- 
catiid*^;iin^ compares' amorous ladies to weathercocks, which are 
easdy fitted' ad)ien once they have got rusty. 

HTSKadJConde arrived with the fresh laurels of Lens, his wounded 
arm yet in a the universal enthusiasm <ri‘ his reception was 

considered, by 0ondy not less Attentively thariby Mazarin ; and on 
cither side eager efiForts were made to*enlist him^. He was at first, 
it seems to be admitted on all han®#, sincerely desirous of acting 
as a mediator, and bringing about such a settlement as might 
have at once satisfied the really patriotic chiefs of the parliatfient, 
and left the Crown unimpaired in anything but despotic pre- 
tensions. But passion and prejudice were stronger elements of 
his ( haracter than principle, and they were watched and played 
upon by crafty masters who understood him far better than ho did 
them or himself. Mazarin dreaded his private interviews uith 
Condy — but, dissembling that feeling, urged only the superior 
benefits that might be anticipated from the Vrince’s personally at- 
l(‘n<ling the debates of the parliament, and exerting the inilucnce 
of his station and talents on the leading magistrates and citizens 
themselves. This Gondy durst not oppose, and the result was 
what the Italian had foreseen, A few days of pertinacious debate 
left the Prince thoroughly disgusted with the presumption of the 
aspiring bourgeois. He rushed to the simple conclusion that he* 
had been duped at a distance by the smooth professions of a set of 
vulgar pedants — * ccs diablcs dcs bonnets quaires ’ — whose real 
design it was to imitate the triumphant aiiti-royalists of England- 
His haughty words and haughtier gestures exasperated into fury 
the presidents and counsellors who had at first welcomed him 
among them with fawning blandishments ; and be wound up the 
last of many long interviews with the Coadjutor by telling him 
plainly tliat he perceived the parliamentary party aimed at higher 
game than ^ce grcdiii dc Sicilien’ — ^ Jc m’appelle Louis de 
Bourbon/ said he ; ‘ je ne veux pas ebranler la Couronne/ 

‘Telle fut la derniere confi^rence entre ces deux hommes remarquables, 
alors amis et bicnveillans Tun pour Tautre, mais b. la vcille do sc livrer 
avec ardeur k deux partis contraircs ; ennemis acharnt^s et impitoyables 
pendant de longues amides, mais rdunis enfin sous Pdgide du malheur, 
et par les iutdr^ts d’une haine commune. —p. 98. 

Had Conde at this early period put himself at the head of the 
Fronde, the throne must indeed lijve been shaken ; but even his 
hatred of Mazarin was not so potent as his contempt for the 
‘ bonnets quaiTds / and, as a prince and a gentleman, he<partook 
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the indignatiop e^di^ amoxig alnjost aft 9f Wf .prdfi? ^ tftp^wy 
mcroasfD^ l^idacjty of t|ip ix^b. iGrrpj.» piwqwiii^eiBf gypd, ribaW 
cWson§ the iMrqvince of polite gpsj^ig; a»,d brutal ip- 

sol^ce with which 4pne ap4 }^fV S • * • 4e 

%vere libelled, cpu^<ht|}a| ^tate hi!| only pigr^pnal ex^m to 
terror, without stirring himself to fierce janger. The Quepn fopk 
refuge at St. Germaip in llm miflst of winter — apd Coude at- 
tended her thither,^ with all the rest of the jrpy^l family, except 
only his sister Mad. do Longtjcvilloj who allege^ a dplica-te reason 
for her absence : but die Coac^utor bad found this fair lady more 
accessible to hh Ifatteries than her brother. She was persuaded 
that the Prince had allowed himself to be carried away by 
feelings of unmerited compassion an, d sftLy gpxie^^Pl^fty ; and when 
the moment of the decided explosion came, and the hero ac- 
cepted the command of the Queen's forces. Mad. de Longueville, 
forgetting her alleged grossesse, appeared i;^diant in beauty by 
the side of Gondy on the balcony pf the Hotel dc Ville. And 
after a few diiys another of the same house deserted from St. Ger- 
main to offer the parliament and the Parisians his support. This 
Avas the younger brother of Coneje, the Prince of Conti, a weak, 
conceited coxcomb, deformed in person, at that time desUnecl for 
the church ; and two bad passions, one of them detestable, had 
combined to determine his epurse. He entertpmed a bitter jea- 
lousy of his brother’s renown, and his Ipye for his sister was Q|hcr 
than fraternal. Wc know not how far she went in flattering his 
guilty insanity, nor whether the Archbishop of Corinth conde- 
scended to use any worse instrument than flattery of bis incapable 
ambitipn. But thus the House of Conde was divided ag^nst 
itself; and these were the male and fcma^lc leaders against whom 
its chief figured in what he elegantly termed the guerre dee pots 
de chamkre. But there was no lack of bloodshed in the war* 
With; 80C0 soldiers Conde environed Paris, and starved its mar- 
kets, and beat down the raw insurgents wherever thpy ventured 
to confront him. In one of these skirmishes, for they could not 
be called battles, his friend Cbatillon was slain by his side : 
but he remepfhered tl^ bargain upon which the llucbess had 
been m^ied, and w'a? ready to offer cpnso|ptipn. Such was, 

' in and pear Paris^ the January of 1649. It was at St- Germain, 
an pxfte. in an exiled court, that . Mafia ijtpnrietta received the 
npws of the solemn warder at Wbitebaft. 

K^hortly after this Mad. de I^ngueviUe gtdned over one whose 
accesision promised pverjithing to hpr capsp, and yef proved for 
the rnom^^nt fatal to ip Aqotjiipr pf hey admifera, bithertp. npt 
encouraged, Tnrenne— Ij^ elder -Jirpthpr, die.I)pke of Bpiz- 

ill^n> Imd from the first favoured tlip Fronde, and her fewaJe 

artifices 
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now worked so effectually ,in reinfilrc^ment of Turenne’s 
feelings 'towards the bead of his hous^^ that he not only inti- 
mated bis willin^ess to join her side jilso, but tarnishe^^is 
grdi^ name by a deli^rate attempt to seduce the army under his 
or<^s on the lihine. He failed in thiratfempt — but the Arch- 
duke passed the frontier of Inlanders to co-dpcrate in a plan of 
campaign which the illustrious traitor had sketched; and the 
Paidiament of, Paris, already alarmed witl> the violence of its 
own democratic partisans, abruptly patched up a reconciliation 
with the Queen, rather than find "itself in ay wnce with Spain 
against France. This was the peace of RueL Hasty and hollow 
as it was, it answered the immediate patriotic purpose. Turenne 
fled from the army which he would fain have betrayed, aiffl his 
filly the Archduke retraced his steps. 

The day after the treaty was signed Conde rode into Paris as 
if nothing had happened out of the common course, and continued 
to drive about the streets as usual with a couple of lackeys 
liehind his coach, greeted everywhere, it seems, with much the 
same enthusiasm as when he returned from Lens. But Mazarin, 
though the Parliament had tacitly withdrawn an article aimed 
against his person, did not sliare the proud tranquillity of his 
general. He refused to face the Parisians, and removed with 
tlie Queen and young Louis to Comjuegne. 

None of the reconciliations had been sincere; and on all sides, 
before the Court ventured to approach Paris in August, new 
crops of grudge and grievance were fast ripening. Mazariii could 
not make up his mind to give Conde all he asked — and the 
Prince's demands both for himself and his friends were indeed 
extravagant. The Cardinal had in hand a marriage for one of his 
nieces with the Duke of Mercoeur— hut Conde proclaimed that 
the House of Vendome were his hereditary enemies, and that he 
would not suffer such an alliance to take place. He insulted 
Mazarin grossly — turned on his heel with ^ Adieu, Mars !’ and, it is 
said, addressed a billet ^ AP illusirissimo Signor Faquino.’ Over 
and over, explanations were offered and accepted ~ Mazarin, 

^ moins irrite qu^effraye,’ even consenjed to waive Mdlle. de 
Mancini’s marriage — but the rancour remained and festered 
deeper and deeper between them — and Cond4 contrived to irri- 
tate the Queen herself, iiot only through bis contumellpi;^ 
treatment of ihiS Cardinal, but by an, if possible, still moi^e uii^' 
pardonable offence. There ^was a certain Marquis de 
about the conrt, who enjoyed the highest reputation for wit, 
humour, music, and all the accomplishments qf the ]bt>odoir and 
thq salon. This brilliant spark conceived the wild notion (one 
which clever carpet-knights of bis order have often enotigh enter- 

K 2 tained) 
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tainetl) that the gfcat lady whom he could amuse mighty peiha|lia> 
reward ple^antry. by tenderness; He made Conde hia confidant ; 
an^wheth^'r the Prince thought his ambition not hopeleas^ or was 
merely in pursuit of mischief, ha encouraged Jarsay inproteeedihgs 
which tended^ if n^ to iSctopromise the Queen seriously, at least 
to cast new suspicion on her conduct, and, what is wofsa, 
ridicule— for, like most professed wits, Jarsay was as much 
laughed at as with^ The Queen expressed her indignation in 
terms which must be Allowed to have the merit of singular naivete. 
She said that \he«most * simple demoiselle ’ bad a right to have 
her own inclinations consulted in ^ une affaire de nature !’ Per- 
ceivi^ how gravely Conde had committed himself by these 
wanton indiscretions, the restless Coadjutor aiid the dissatisfied 
party in the parliament made many overtures to the Prince ; and 
his sister, with whom he was now on cordial terms again, eagerly 
lent herself to forward Gondy’s new attempts. But while she 
was consistent in her political views, and had never looked on 
the peace of Ruel but as a truce, Conde exhibited an almost 
incredible degree of vacillation. ‘ In three days,* says one of the 
chroniclers, ^ he changed his purpose three hundred times.* As 
he himself confessed afterwards, he was never at home in seditions, 
but ^ assez poltron.’ Mad. de Longuevillo herself, however, could 
' not sustain a bearing suitable for the occasion. ’As the ally of 
Gondy, she affected to have wholly renounced all worldly vanities, 
and there was much rejoicing among the godly over her vows of 
penitence and reform: but the fair convert often treated her 
clients among the magistracy and bourgeoisie with haughty cold- 
ness* — even with the arrogant rudeness, which was too apt to break 
out in her brother ; and thus, notwithstanding the sincerity and con- 
sistency of her political designs, she became as unpopular as the 
PriBMfa.,bittiself. 

Tbife Cardinal watched all this with a calm eye, and prepared 
in silence a covp At a moment when Cond^, having 

just been gratified as to some new demand, was on smooth terrhs 
with the court, his carriage was fired into at night, and one of his 
servants wounded. Maiilrin succeeded in convincing him that 
the mm^dcrous attempt had been prompted either by Gondy *or 
by some of the leading Parliamentarians. Cond^ couched a 
rash accu^tion in insolent language — the parliament as a body 
took flame, and the populace resented the imputation on their 
saintly diocesan* Mazarin now saw that the time was come — 
he cajoled Gaston into a reluctant consent, and struck bis 
blow. Warrants for the an'est of CondS, Conti, the Duke and 
Duchess of Longuevllle, and sweral other leading persons, 
were lying open on bis table, when the Prinfee hiinself sud- 
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denly entered his cabinet. His eye imUliediately rested on the 
papers— but the Italian confidence was supreme. ' find it ne- 
cessary^’ said the cardinal ‘ to arrest soi^e of these aisassin j^4hc 
,0uke of Orleans has signed the warrants — and you are come in 
good time^ for 1 w'anted your highness’s countersignature also^ as 
Lieutenant-General of the Guard.’ The prthce tcK>k up a pen — 
signed the order for his own arrest — and was the same night a 
prisoner at Vincennes. His brother and brother-in-law fell also 
into the snare— but the Duchess of Longueville received, at the 
eleventh hour^ private warning, ancf escaped i^to Normandy; and 
thus, perhaps, Anne of Austria missed after all* the prey nearest 
her heart. There is one circumstance in this story on which the 
arch-scoffer has a luculcnt comment : — 

‘ On lit que la Reine-Mere se retira dans son petit oratoirc pendant 
qu’on se saisissait des princes, c^u’elle fit mettre h genoux Ic roi son 
tils 5ge de onze ans? ct qii’ils pri^rent Dieu devotement ensemble pour 
rheureux succes dc cette expedition. Si Mazarin ea avait use ainsi, 
c’ciit ettS une momerie atrocc. Ce n’eitait dans Anne d’Autriche qu’unc 
fuiblesse ordinaire aux femmes. La devotion s’allie cliez elles avee 
I’ainour, avec la j)olitique, a\*ec la cruaut^ infeme.’ — Sieckdc Louis XIV. 

Longueville was governor both of Normandy and of almost 
all its citadels; but Mazarin had taken measures beforehand, 
and from Rouen to Dieppe the duchess found every gate barred 
against her. The adventures of the unscrupulous heroine fill 
some of Lord Mahon’s most picturesque and entertaining pages 
— bat we have not room for the detail. It must suffice that she 
at last reached Rotterdam in an English fisherman s boat, and 
disguised as a commpn sailor — was received graciously at the 
Hague by her kinswoman the Princess of Orange, daughter 
of our Charles I. — and from thence finally made her way to 
Stenay, one of Cond^^s many governments, but into which Tu- 
renne had thrown himself the moment he heard of the arrest 
of the princes; for, though included in the amnesty of Ruel, 
the Viscount considered himself as having escaped their fate 
only by his accidental absence from Paris : nor is it wonder- 
fill dial he should have done so, for his own offence against the 
Court had been the most signal of all, and his brother, the Duke 
of Rouillon, had never even deigned to appear reconciled with 
Mazarin. In the Norman part of her romance Madame ,4^ 
Longueville had for her qpxnpanion Marsillac, now Duko or 
Rocbefoucauld ; but she made her way from the neigbbbttr- 
, hood of Dieppe to Holland and onwards quite alone ; and, $ays 
Lord Mahon, ' tJne fois arrivee dans cette forteresse, aupibs, du 
g^lmi Tui^enne, \l est ^ craindre, ^lon les Moinoifres du tempi, 

qu’felle 
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oublla bien vtte son nouveau vc^u de penitence^ et m^me 
sa iidelite eitvers son ancien dthani.’ 

O^on of Orleans beard of Mazarin’s success in seizing 
the princes^ he complimented him on having caught in one trap a 
fox, an ape, and uli^ ; and the behaviour of the Captivei justified 
these kind similltuaes. The ancient Longueville, according to 
Guy P&tin, was full of tears and prayers, and seldom left his bed 

the Prince of Cotiti, equally clol^ul, sent the cardinal a pa- 
thetic request for a 'copy of the ^Imitaiion of Christ. 'Tell 
Mazarin,* said QMide, ' that 1 wish his Eminence would give me 
at the same time the hnifafton de M. cte Beavfort — in case I 
might contrive to escape from this place as he did two years ago.’ 
Nothing could be more easy and gay than the whole of his de- 
portment. ‘ le Prince sings and swears and laughs, reads 
Fiench and Italian books, dines well, and plays at battledore and 
shutllecock,’ A favourite amusement was the cultivation of a 
little bed of violets under his window. This ' jardin du Grand 
Condc ’ was kept up during generations affterwards by the joint 
care of prisoners and warders — it overlook(»d the ditch in which 
Salary superintended the murder of the last D’Enghien in 1804. 

The Cardinal had meditated to include the Dowager Princess 
of Cond^, and Clemcnce, and her son, in the arrest : but on 
second tlioughts feared to excite a dangerous sympathy by such 
haisli treatment of a timid old woman, a helpless child, and an 
imiueent lady of twenty-two so nearly connected with the author 
of his own fortunes, Richelieu. They were therefore ordered 
to retire to Chantilly, and remained in that noble palace, 
watched and guarded, but with access to friends, and the free use 
of the gardens. The dowager had many a fruitless negotiation 
during some months, hut her daughter-in-law was seldom or 
nevdir bcm^tiltcd. Down to this time thc^charactcr of C16mcncc 
do Mditle had never been at alb appreciated, even by those who 
mixeil most familiarly in her society. But her day was at hand. 

Mazarin had so cunningly provided for the probable effects of 
his coup d Hat, that the first attempts at revolt failed not less sig- 
nally in Anjou (under Itochefoucald) and in Burgundy itself, 
than in NornSandy. There wras, however, a party in the parlia- 
ment of Paris which regarded the seizure df the princes very dif- 
ferently from the majority of that body. The venerable Mole, 
\la grande barbe,^ and magistrates of bis high class of character 
and lidding, however apprehensive of the proud ambition of 
r onde, regarded with more apprehension the audacity of Mazarin 
in so soon violating the most important article agreed on at Ruel 
— tliat equivalent to oUC law of Habeas Corpus. The Cardinal 
cyuld offer no proof of any criminal proceeding on the part of 

those 
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th^ >rhom he had summariljr arrested; and thus detained in 
duress agajnk the plain letter ^f Hhe paction, friends oi 

Co|idein Paris neglected nothing to secure the active ^hterfe^cc 
ol ihese great lawyers in behalf of their cliief; and tlie fesult 
began to be contemplated \vith exceeding alarm at court, when 
news came that Madame do liOngueville^ and Turenne had 
signed at Stenay a new treaty of alliancawitli Spain. This step 
revolted entirely Mole and ^his brethren — they sternly broke olf 
all negotiation with the avfcwcd caemiest of the realm, and 
were forced to admit that Mazarin Had probab^ had good reason 
fpr the suspicions on which he acted in iinprisoiftng the princes. 
The Cardinal, now backed by the Parliament^ could count on 
calling the whole resources of tlie state into operation agair^it in- 
surgents wherever they might venture to appear ; nor indeed, so 
long as Gaston of Orleans remained quiet, was there the least 
chance now of the* insurrection in any quarter assuming a very 
formidable aspect. For, as already observed, loose and vague as 
the notions of allegiance in those days were, no rebellion could 
ever gain much head unless some branch of the royal house was 
oil the spot to countenance it: and now Mazarin had all the 
princes of the blood secure, except only the duke of Enghien, 
a child of seven. He resolved to make sure of this scion also; 
and, on pretext that Chantilly was dangerously near the frontier, 
took measures for at last arresting formally the young princess 
and her boy. 

He was baffled by tbe prompt skill of Lenet and the courage 
of the hitherto despised Clemence de Maille. Tjcnet contrived 
to ascertain the Cardinal’s plans, and when liis envoy arrived at 
Chantilly everything was ready for his reception. A young 
English lady — (in love with Lenet, by the way) — Miss Gerbier, 
fille (Fhonneur to Clemence, personated her mistress, and jthe ,soii 
of the gardener was produced the heir of Conde. Thp pre- 
tended princess was confined to bed by illness ; and the courteous 
messenger, being entertained with condescension by the dowager, 
allowed a week to elapse while the invalid was suj>posed to be 
gathering strength for the appointed jouJfcpcy. Meantime, the very 
night of his arrival, Clemence and her sou had escaped in disguise, 
and were already far oh their way to Berry, under the guidance 
of Lenet* The narrative of tlmir adventures is hardly less romantic 
than that of Mad. de Longuerille’s, flight to Holland — and the. 
ihild innocent wife of Cohdevshowed spirit and decision through- 
out, not inferior to what his bold and practised sister had displayed. 
Thh^, after many perilous chances, she reached her husband’s 
strong castle of Moritrond, where the usual garrison was Sfifficient 
to hold out for some time, unless against a great regular force. On 

arriving: 
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arriving hero tlio Princoss wrote respectfuUy^but firmly to the Qucen- 
nibther^ apologising for baying taken her own tnethod of removing 
from Chaa|P.ly^ in obedience fp'ller Majesty's wishes^ and offering 
to in perfect seclusion^ holding no correspondelace with 

any public person or party^ provided she were allowed the tran- 
quil use of Montrond for herself and her son. But Anne of 
Austria^, who hated Conde, both hated and despised his wife. 
Her humble petition, wBile at Chantilly, to attend on the death- 
bed of her father^ the old Marshal Puke of Maille, had been re- 
jected ^durement;’ and 'the unly answer she now received was, 
the arrival in thf innghbourhood of her castle of a body of troops, 
StO considerable that the risks of a siege appeared too great to be 
encountered. Another evasion was judged necessary — and the 
I>uke of Bouillon no sooner learned how she had been treated 
than he prayed her to make her way to him, and caused the 
tocsin to be sounded in all the 400 villages of his Viscounty of 
Turenno. C16inence again opened the chapter of adventure, and, 
after a new series of narrow escapes, reached the castle of Turenne, 
where her reception was most magnificent.* 

* “ ll y avait soil* et matin ime table pour elle seule, ime pour le Due 
son his, unc pour les autres dames, servies chacune dans des lieux 
separtSs ; et dans la grande salle il y avait quatre tables de vingt-cinq 
converts chacune, toutes magnifiquement servies, et sans autre bruit que 
celiii qui commen^ait k s’elever apres que Pon avait desservi les potages, 
et qui allait augmentant petit a petit, jusqii’k cc que la plupart fussent 
dans unc gaield approchante de Pivrognerie. On cominen^*ait les sant«5s, 
ct on les finissait par cclle du Prince de Condt^ ; on la buvait debout, a 
genonx, et de toute maniere, mais toujours Ic chapeau has et Pt^ptSe niie 
a la main,” ’ — p, 196. 

Rochefoucauld feicanwhile was ayain arming and training his 
vassal s,,!>ahd the two dukes pressed the Princess more and more 
to sanction an open rising. But Clemence, who under- 
stood iub importance to them o| the countenance which she had 
in her power to yield, w^as as sagacious as brave — she knew that 
:i revolt of nobles, even though the wife and son of Conde were 
in its front, could not be eventually successful unless it had some 
show; of law to support The parliament of Paris seemed in- 
accessible; and its influence over the provincial magistratures was 
traturally very strong. There had seemed to be small hope of en- 
listing any bxle of these bodies on the side of an insurrection — 

^ 111 : an appendix to bis Histoify, M. delSt. Aoloire prints some documents \rbich 
{five a striji;ins: uotioxr of the ueallh and grandedr of the Tnreune family, evai befbre 
the with the heiress of Sedan and Boninoi). When the ancestor of the great 

lord who edt^atned CUmehce was Buried in twenty hishojw and mitred abbots 

opiated at the altar ;. 1900 priests preceded die eorp^ ; and it was followed by 5006 
jior, ^l in- mourning gowns bequeathed by the. t}eceascd Yiscount of Turctme; 
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%iut exactly at the most critiral moment the news reached her that 
the parliament of Bordeaux was open strife with Mazarin. 
It had demanded the recall of a^fyrannical governo^ the I^he 
d'Bpemon^ the Cardinal was obstinate ; and the house df Orode 
bad ancient claims on the affection and veneration both of the par- 
liament and the people of Bordeaux. 

‘ C’iStait PappiiL d’linc de ces Gours Sovweraines du Royauzuc qui 
seule alors pouvait donner de la consistance k tin parti. Sur uit 
Arr^t d"un Parlement, les caisljjs publiques sc vidaient sans scrupule, 
ct les particulicrs payaient sans se plsindre ; landis que les Grands 
Seigneurs, sans villes, sans magasins, et sans comptant, no 

pouvaient en descendant dc Icurs donjons fairc subsister leur armtSe 
que par le pillage et les passe-droits. Bien loin des querelles d’inter^t 
personnel, ou des jalousies d’amour frivolc, qui divisaient sans ccsse 
les gentilhommcs reuiiis un moment contrc quelquc ennemi commun, 
les magistrats fermes, toujours ddvout^s a leur corapagnie, songeant 
mtme quetquefois an hicn de Vctaty avaient pour eux la veneration des 
pcuplcs, et savaient maintenir, meme an sein de lardvolte, une apparence 
dc Tordrc legal. 

‘ II n dtait pas difficile k la Princesse de voir que les sccours dont on 
sc flattait, reposaient sur des esperances plutdt que sur des promesses, 
ct pourraicnt bien lui inanquer au moment du danger. Ccpendant, 
pour le service de son mari et de son fils, elle n’ht^sita pas h, entreprendre 
Ic rdle pdrilleux qu’on lui proposait, cn donnant le signal de la guerre 
civile, et se mettant a la tfite de Tarmee.* — pp. 188, 189. 

From her own inheritance, the duchy of Fronsac, 1 1,000 mus- 
tered at her call. She issued a circular, stating to the provincial 
gentry 

‘ qu’clle etait venue au milieu d’eux, “ pour metlrc mon fils a couvert 
tics violences du Cardinal Mazarin, qui nous fait poursuivre par-tout 
par ses troupes.” A cct appel la guerre civile eclata de tous cotes. Les 
gentilhommes descendirent par-tout de leurs donjons, reunirent lettiji vas- 
saux, et ceignirent I’echarp^ isahelte* Cette couleur, esp^ce de ^ait 

tUd choisie par Cond^ pour la siennej, elle doit son nom ^un 
assez bizarre. Lorsque les Espagnols assidgaient Osfende en 1601, 
rArchiduchesse Isabelle, voulaut encourager les troupes, ct croyant Ic 
succes prochain, fit un voeu de ne jamais changer de chemise avant 
d’entrer dans la ville. MaLheureusement ppr cette princesse, la si^ge 
dura encore trois ans. On con^oit que peii^nt cette dpoque sa chemise 
ait perdu de sa premiere bJancheur ; et ses dames, pour la consoler, et 
pour suivre son exemple, faisaient tcindre, leur linge d’une coulcur qui 
devint k la mode, et qu’on appela Isabelle’-^^. 198. 

As soon as it was known that Bouillon and Rochefoucauld had 
joined their forces, and with Cldmence and her son were advanc- 
ing towards Bordeaux, Mazarin, with the queen and young Iou|s^ 
at the head of a formidable army, moved to the south. The insur- 
gents witii difficulty approached the city before the royalists wt?re 

close 
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close to them ; and the ^aglstrac^, nottritlistandii^ the state of 
their rclati<^S with the ^urt| had by ho means mhd#^ Uj> tli£ir 
inis^s to receive the itiSUrgents withiri their watliC ahd thds 
make themselv6s parties to an actdal rebellion. Btiifcr Clfi- 
monco> Bouillon and Rochefoucauld must hdvc found thcmsclvbs 
committed in a desperate attempt. She^ however^ appealed to 
the adthorities id a manner which their old attachment to tho 
(Jond4 family rendered irresistible. They granted admisi^ion to 
herself and her child, and pledged themselves to come to no agree- 
ment with Ma 2 aim in which Tier safety and liberty should not be 
comprehended. Once in Bordeaux^ she so captivated all classes, 
that the most cautious of the magistrates found it impossible to 
resist the enthusijism in her favour. She Was queen of Bor- 
deaux. The gates were flung open to her allies. The young 
men armed cn masse — entrenchments were thrown up — and tho 
Cardinal perceived that this great city was qnepared heart and 
hand for a determined resistance. Ilis force was so great that 
he, or rather his» generals, disdained to grant the terms which 
the jurats tendered; and the famous siege of Bordeaux, the 
longest and the bloodiest in the whole course of the^e civil wars, # 
began. 

Its conduct belongs to the history of France. We shall only 
quote from Lord Mahon one of those bursts of generous manly 
leeling which from time to time command a pause in the perusal 
of his narratives, whether in French or in English : — 

‘ En parcourant les (Sv«?nemens de Bordeaux cn 1650, on ne saiirait 
detourncr sa nnSmoire ni eviter le rapprochement de la m^me ville en 
1815. Taiidis que nous admirous le noble courage de la Princcsse dc 
Coud(^, pourrons^nous oubUer cclui de la Dnehesse d’Augoul^mc — 
lorsquc seulc, intrepide, et dt?vouee k son devoir, elle chcrchait h balancer 
Ic zfele des soldats pour leur ancien chef, et le dernier sourirc dc la 
Fortune kNapoltJou? Non-: Phistoire reciieillira ensemble les jioms 
Claire Cl^raence de Maille et ilarib Ther^se dc France ! Toutes deux 
de la niaison de Bourbon, par naissaiice ou par albance, — toutes deux 
encore plus illustres par de nobles qualit^s — elles out toutes deux fouroi 
I’exeraple que ni la grandeur ni la vertu ne sauraient garantir clans ce 
inonde de longues et p^mble#sou8ranccs. Honte h ceux qui nepeuvqut 
jamais t^onnaitre Ic mt?nte au dehors deTeur propre parti ! Honneur 
a CCS &mes ge'udreuses qui, quclles que auient leurs oroyances, savent se 
(Wvouer, et, shl le feut, sTmmoler pour elles P — ^p. 222, 

Wc mu$t also give the next short paragrapb> in which the story 
is resumed and connected : — «, 

* All fond de sa prison le Priqce de Condi^ apprenait de temps cn 
temps la marche des affaires. Malgrd la garde rigoureuse de Bar, \l 
avait trouv^ moyens de her uue correspondance avec quelqnes amis au 
dehors; mais ccs lettres c^taient rares et incertaiiies. Scs piincipalcs 

lumi^res 
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yedaietit de Ddkn^d, ton chiroigi^, qu’on lui permettai^ 
60 U 8 le prete^ta^d^ mlkdiel Par Cond^. 

a#tfiiait ^ Ontlets, lorsqoe !D^lencd lui conta lea dvdnemeda dc Bqr- 
dcaiix. Aurais-tu jainaia cru,” dit le Prince, cn aouriant^ *^ue^a 
fexpdie ferait la guerre pendant que j’arrosc mon jardih ?** ^ — ^p« 222. 

Bnconraged by these tidings> the Prince’s friends iii Paris now 
concerted a plan for his esdape \ itnd among other prepaHItions 
a sword reached him, concealed in a crutch^ for which his sham; 
lameness obtained a passport.* Bnt Mazarhi had already per- 
ceived that Vincennes was oh the side of Paris most accessible 
to Madame de Longueville and her allies of th^|}anish Nether^ 
lands, and the very night before the attempt was to have been 
made, the captives were removed by his orders to the rembter 
fortress of Marcoussy. The removal was conducted by the Count 
dTIarcourt, an old companion-in-arms of Conde^s, and a distin- 
guished officer, one of the high blood of Lorraine. Mortifying as 
the disappointment waS, the Prince maintained his accustomed 
composure. D’Harcourt travelled in the coach with him ; and 
during the joUrncy his prisoner composed these verses : — 

‘ * Get homme gros et court, 

Si fameux dans I’histoirc, 

Ce grand Comte d^Harcourt, 

Tout rayonnaut de gloire, 

Qui secourut Casal, et qUi reprit Turin, 

Est devenu recors de Jules Mazarin.’ 

The secret of the Prince had been tonfided to an old valet, 
whose confessor forthwith passed it on to the Coadjutor, and he 
to Mazarin; but such abuse of that sadame^t was practised 
by all parties alike. Lenct mentions — as coolly as he would the 
receipt of a bag of Spanish doubloons — that a church dignitary 
of Burgundy in the Conde interest pledged Kiniself * fair|p^ftia- 
noeuvrer toUs les pretres dans la confession.’ The prince^ ciU 
but escaped from Marcoussy in its turn; when they were in much 
the same nianner again betrayed, and carried to Havre-de-Grace. 

Meantime both the besiegers and the defenders of Bordeaux 
had good reasons for desiring an accotfilhodation. Animated by ^ 
the heroism of Clemence, who exposed her person as freely as 
her husband could have done, the townspeople seconded the, 
soldiery of the two dukes so bravely that the Mazarins had ere . 
long abandoned all hope of carrying the place by assault,^ S||td . 
reduced the siege to a blockade. This was of no inconvenience : 
to. the military, because the rh^er remained open ; but the wifa- 
tage approachefl, and the citizens saw ruin in being denied acbesa 
to their farms, should the siege be protracted beyond September ; 
and tlicir anxiety became so intense that the dtflees feared some 

separate 
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separate negotiation fat^ to themselves. At the 
higher ma0;istrates of tb0 town had never viewed tlum 

with disgust the alliance of their guests with The 

Sp^hiish flag on the Garonne was abomination in their eyes : ^tlfey 
partook the feelings with which the parliament of Paris had<re- 
ceived the news of Tnrenne’s treaty at Stenay; and indeed 
nothing had prevented this resentment from an early explosion 
except the deep sympathy and admiration with which they regarded 
lenience. On the, other hand> thv5 demonstrations of the Spanish 
alliance in the south, and the success which had been attending 
some of the ^rflidukc’s operations in Flanders, could not but 
gi\e Mavarin the most serious alarm. For, notwithstanding the 
general burst of indignation which the first nows of that alliance 
had excited in the Paris parliament, the internal dissensions of 
this body had again begun to manifest tliomsclves. It was, in 
fa('t, made up of three parties, almost exactly equal in numbers ; 
the Mazarins could only outvote the Notweavao Fronde (those 
inclined to Conde) when the old Fronde of Goncly chose to 
support them; and this support became from day to day moie 
uncertain in consequence of the unconquerable reluctance of both 
Mazarin and Amic of Austria (who regarded the Coadjutor 
at heU as Anne of I^nglaiid did Swift) to gratify the popular 
])relate with a nomination to the caidinalate. Gondy's legal 
friends, too, liad met already with some of those disappointments 
which are inevitable whenever the patronage of a govermnont 
is claimed by two coalescing factions. Nor had the Condeuns 
been idle. The devotion and gallantry of Clemence at Bor- 
deaux had awakened in Paris, as elsewhere, a vivid interest for 
her, and through her for her lord. She sent to the parliament 
])etition on petition for their interference, drawn up with a modest 
dignity which no prompter could have supplied ; nor di<l she omit 
the use of phrases and titles long coveted by them, but hitherto 
very riirely conceded by personages of her rank. The Princess- 
dowager, too, had come secretly to Paris, and, appearing unex- 
pectedly in the Hotel de Villc, exhibited her aged affliction in 
humiliations which drew tears from many a stern eye, and which 
Gondy asserts that he himself witnessed with a blush. Finally, 
the (Jueen*s own party had been shaken in its cohesion by some 
new and old goriefs of Gaston of Orleans. Especially the Cardinal 
had given h^ deep offence by removing the captive princes from 
Mfercoass^' which was within his jurisdiction, to Havre-de-Gracc; 
thus ds^ppmng him of what he bad' from the beginning contem- 
plate^-^an opportunity of connecting their ultimate emancipation 
with some solid advantage to himself, 

^ These fermentations at Paris hastened the affair at JQoidpaux 

tq 
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Mazarin was eager to on the spot to counter- 
ii^$R^^^«^|^r6pponents conceived ihtti the tide w^^utning in. 
th^ faV^Crf/^^and that'^his presence in the capital wohfd^-ac^le- 
ral^'hot retard, the movement. A brief negotiation, therelore, 
en^d in a treaty, by which peace was restored for the present to 
thc?"s8utH : Mazarin agreeing to gratify the Bordelais by appoint- 
ing another governor in room of ITEpernon, and a complete 
amnesty being graiitcd to all the insurgents ; — Bouillon and 
Rochefoucauld were to disbamf their troops and retire to their own 
provinces, and Clemertce to return to Montrond^with permission 
to maintain a suitable garrison there until the terms of her hus- 
band’s delivery should be finally settled at Paris. 

On the conclusion of this arrangement, Clemcnce was invited 
by the court general, the Marshal de Meilleraie, to pay her 
respects to the Quecii-regcnt at her quarters at Bourg, and the 
princess complied, ^he took her boy with her, and was attended 
(luckily for us) by Rochefoucauld and the faithful Lenet, who had 
had a great share in the recent negotiation. From these and the 
other memoir- writers Lord Mahon has put together a most com- 
plete and lively picture of this meeting. We give a few frag- 
ments : — 

^ Cette entrevue pacifique, suivant immediatement, comme dans les 
romans de chevalcrie, k dcs combats acliarn^s, excita an plus haut point 
la curiosite de la cour. On s’empressa k voir d^barquer Clt^mencc. 
Elle avait I’air souflrant ; en elTct elle avait eu la fievre dans ces der- 
niers jours, et elle tenait sou bras cn echarpe, ayant fete saign^e la veillc. 
Alais on admirait la noblesse et la couvenance de sou malntien, qui sans 
dementir son devouement pour son tnari, ttSmoignait son respect h sa 
souveraine. “ Un de nies amis,” dit Madame de Motteville, ‘*qui 
m’ijcrivit ce dtjtail, me manda que la douleur I’avait embellie.” tJn 
autre ecrivain assure qu’elle paraissait triste, mais pleine de grac^ et de 
douceur, sans aucuu orgucil, et sans le moindre soupqon de bajeSesse. 
Au contraire, Mademoiselle,* jalouse de la uouvelle reputation "que la 
Princesse venait d acquerir, lui portc un coup qu’elle juge peut fetre, 
dans ses idt^es de femme, le plus mortel de tons : Sou echarpe etait 
inise si ridiculenient, aussi-bieu que le reste de son habillement, que j’eus 
grapdc peine k ni’empfecher de rire.” 

‘ En entrant dans lachambre de Sa Majeste', la princesse y troiiva seule- 
mentla Reine, le Roi, Mademoiselle, et le Cardinal. Elle tenait son fils 
par la main, et n’avait h sa suite pefsonne que Madame de Tourvill^. 
Sans vouloir saluer, ni mfeme regarder le Cardinal, Cl^mence mit nn genpu 
k terre devant la Reine, et lui dit* “ Madame, je viens me jeter aux pdlla 
de Votre MajesttJ pour lui demanaer pardon si j^ai fait quelque chose qul 
lui ait ddplu. Elle doit excuser la juste douleur d’une DemoiseUa qui 

Tl^ idaughtCT of the Duke of Orlean^ia hen nwtWs r%bt Dacbfai.of Hent- 
perisier. 


a CU 
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a tu rhonneur d’tSpc^s^ k premier Prince du Sang, vcit 4|^ 

lea fers, et qui a cm avoir j^te raison d^apprtShcnder 
son fils nn^ue que je voni pr^ente. tui ^moi, tops 

jnaftdons^ lefe larmes* aox^ensf Ijt liber^ dii Monsieur sbn'pfeircj^^jB- 
cordez-k, Madame, aux grandes' actions qu^l a faites pour la gldire; oc 
Votre Majestd, fi sa vie qu’il a tant de fois prodigiide pour le servlet 'du 
Roi et pour celui de VtStat, et h m|^fes-humble pri^re.” 

* Anne d’Auferiche rdpartit, Je suis bieti aise, ma couaine, que tons 
connaiwiez votre faule. Vous vo^ez bien que vous avez pris une mau- 
vidse vote pour obtenir ce que vous Fernandez* Maintenant que vous 
en allez teuir upc toute contiaife, je verrai quand et comment je pourrai 
vous donucr la feflsfaction que vous deinanclez.’* 

* mepris que la Priiicesse tdmoignait au Cardinal ne le rebuta nulle- 

ment. Tout entier Patnbition, il ne connaissait pi Torgueil, ni la 
rancune. A peine fut elle retiriSe dans son logement que Mazarin vint 
efFrontdment lui rendre visite. It fut recu par Ckraence avec une froi* 
deur extreme, et elle s^abstint avec peine de rcproches ; mais Mazarin, 
sans se d^concerter et sans perdre son air eujou^ s*avanca vers le Due 
d’Enghien pour lui baiser la main. L’enfant retira sa main avec colere, 
et ne voulut jamais lui r<Jpondre un seal mot.' 

‘ Des que le Cardinal sut Lenet arrive, il voulut Pentretenir en par- 
ticulier. Au lieu dc reproches, il Paccabla de loiianges et de compli- 
mens, en afFectaut une francliise extreme. Alors, le prenant par la 
main, il le mena vers une feu^tre de sa chambre qui regardait Bor- 
deaux Mazarin, entrant en mati&re, commem^a k s’excuser sur 

sa conduite passdc, mais ill f^llut interrompre la conversation ; midi ap- 
prochait ; c'tStait le jour de St. Francois, et le pieux Cardinal n’avait pas 
encore oui* la messe. Il fit monter dans sa voiture avec lui les Dues dc 
Bouillouet dc la Rochefoucauld, ainsi que Lenet. Qui aurait cru," 
dit-il eri souriant, “ il y a huit jours, que nous serions tous qiiatre au- 
joord’hui dans un m^me carrossc ?” — Tout arrive en France,** re 
pondit I’auteur des “ Maximes.^* Lenet ajouta, Cc m’est tin grand 
honneur, monsieur, d’etre dans ce carrosse dans une telle corapagnie ; 
mais je pe serai jamais content que je n'y voie aussi M. le Ptince P* 
Le (Ordinal se mit a rire : ** Tout cela viendra dans son temps," dit-il. 

‘ Dans le cours de cette journtse Lenet alia rendre ses devoirs k la 
.lleinc, et ensuitc a Mademoiselle. La premiere, par les qivis et selon 
I’ezemplc du Cardinal, lui fit un accueil tr^s-caressant* Cepcodant elle 
ne pbuvait fout-a-fait contraindre sa colere; tout-^i-coup die ebangea 
de propos, le rouge lui nionta au visage, et elle s’dcria ^ haute yoix, 

* Ah, si Pon n’^tait pas Chriftien^ que ne devrait on pcjjnt faire contre 
cctix qm iBorJeiit d'unc ville rcbdle, et qui skn vent tout' droit k Stenay, 
vers'Madamjg .de I^qhgueville ef Monddif de Turenhe ^ . • • 

J rein^ittant vit Men qrfdHe devatt changer dc discours. 

pa* vti le Roi?*^ dit*el|^, 'et tout de suite elle prdsenta 
Lenet ^ ' 

' ^ CfhCzMademoi^Ueia rrfeeptfon de Lenet fut encore plus favorable, 
;.iDes quklle Fapor^t elle vint k lui P d’un air brusque et dtllibdrd,** qui 
^ |ui dtait ordinaire, et lui dit qu’elle avait presque envie de rembra»»e|*, 
• '* ' tant 
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tsg^ elle et^tt fatisfaite de tout ce <ju’il ayait ftit pony wn maitre : ‘‘ Car,’" 
** ja n^aim^ point du t(A M. le Prince, et pourtant 

' Lencr^tourpa che| le Cardinal, qui redoubja ses 

c^^lj^ies, et le retint en CQnfdrenee .%puis sept heures da soir jusqu’i 
one heure apres minuit. M^ariii s’attacha snrtout h, persuader Lenct 
qu*il avait Vintention 8inc&rq.de la liberte aux Princes, chercliaut 

a pr^veuir Talliance quMl redo^it entre les anciens Frondeurs et 
les amis de Condd. II cssaya aussi^ xnais cn vaiu, de pdudtrer jusqu’^ 
quel point la ndgociation entre ers deux partis ,pouvait 6tre parvenue. 
“ Puis ii me parla de la Duche^sse de“ lixj^evilie et du Duo do la 
Rochefoucauld, comme de gens dontil lui serait mal-fflsd d’avoir Pamitie, 
parccqu’ils iPcu avaient,*^ disaiuil, ‘‘que Pun pour I’autre.” *' S'il cst 
ainsi,*' lui dis-je, monsieur, vous n’avcz qu’ii contenter Pun pour^avoir 
I’amitid de Pautre ; et je crois que vous contenteriez aisdment la Du- 
chesse en lui dormant la libertd de messieurs ses freres, ct de monsieur 
son mari/' “ Je crois, repliqua-t-il, “ que je lui ferais encore plus de 

plaisir de retenir le dernier !” ^ 

‘ Son Eminence,’* dit Lenet, “m’embrassa deux reprises, et me fit 
trop de ddmonstrations d’estime et d’amitie pour les croire sinceres.” ’ 
— pp. 254-260. 

()a his return to Paris, Mazarin heard very alarming tidings 
from the Flemish side, where Turenne was making rapid pro- 
gress at the head of his mixed .army of French refugees and 
Spaniards. The Marechal du PJessis was reinforced largely 
from the troops that had besieged Bordeaux ; and the ancient 
military vanity induced the cardinal himself to give him the 
benefit of his personal presence in the camp. From the top of 
a church-steeple he at least watched the battle of Rhetel, in 
which all Turenne’s skill could not save his ill-compacted force 
fii>m a severe defeat. Nothing could exceed the triumph of 
Mazarin: with Conde in a dungeon, and Turenne a discomfited 
exile, the pensioner of Spain, what could prevent him from now 
overawing effectually the civilians in Paris ? He turned liack to 
the capital an exulting conqueror, and found that his victory was 
all that had been wanting to embitter the disaffection of his 
quondam friends, and insure the success of his inveterate enemies. 
Well might Rochefoucauld say, ^'l^'out arrive en France P 
T'hc lofty assurance of the once lowly Cardinals mien was the 
omen of a hitherto unexampled audacity of despotism in bis ad- 
ministration^ He flattered himself that all parties were helpless 
before him; that he might now safely indulge his own caprices ; 
thaji: Ije was at |asi anptW Richelieu. |Jence ere Jong’%? 
universal jealousy and dreaef of t]bis unmasked ambitbn, mu 
with it an tiniversal reiporse for the acclamatums which 

he had been permitted to rid himsplf of the on© pedl 
poise, the hereof Eoiproy. ' , ^ / 

The 
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t * 

, The grand popular m^emeni which by*-and-by e^six^ is tkc' 
solitary one in Frenoh^^a^aU ’unstaihed with blpod^l ^lmt tMs<& 
Annals display none more efi||}ctive. In oUe nighb ,the doth* 
bineS*ih'fluence of new and dfc^P^ondeurs, the' whole ^ophlaif^ 
of Pana was set in molidh^ fiintt the rdyal^a'rds themselves 
been prepared th act In unison mth them, ^e Cardihal escap^j. 
but the Queen-regent found hi|self and her son captives in the 
Louvre ; and though nothing could surpass the courage with, 
which she confronted the insurgeitts^ yet entire submission was 
unavoidable. ♦ The Princes ‘ are free I* burst from every voice.' 
From one only MS it come with a heavy addition. The venerable 
Mole witnessed with honest grief the means by which such a 
revdlution had been effected. ‘Yes/ said he, ‘the Princes are 
free, but our King is a prisoner.* ~ 

Mazarin, though his pious regard for his own person had in- 
duced him to quit Paris, could not for two oc three days believe 
that the mischief was irremediable. ‘ He hovered about the city,* 
says Lord Mahon, ‘like a moth round the candle which has 
singed its wings.* It occurred to him that the best thing he 
could do would be to hurry to Havre, and with his own hand 
unlock the prison before news of the insurrection reached the 
princes. The merit of such unprompted relief must no doubt 
extort Conde’s signature to some document which might here- 
after be of special use — but who can tell how far Mazarin 
carried his faith in the efficacy of his own fascinations? Scarcely 
had he resolved on this cleverness before he ascertained tlmt the 
Queen bad signed the warrant he designed to anticipate. Still he 
might at least be the first messenger of the glad tidings — in the 
moment of joy hearts might be opened, everything forgiven. No 
courier could pass him in his eager journey — but the grand news 
of the successful rising had already taken wing. Early on the 
13th.of February, 1651, while he was demanding entrance at ike 
gates of Havre> which, as he had assumed a layman's garb, 
was:>not at once granted, a dragoon gallo^ied up to announce that 
the d^uties charged with the Warrant of delivery would be there 
the saihe^ evening ; and this news too flew on to the citadel faster 
than the seeming cavalier of the court could spur : — 

, ■ ^ x\ . s 

^ A FaspeCt imprt^vu de son ennemi capital,, Conde ne put reprimer 
UB mauv^^ient.de surprise, maia:,dana ,sa reception fl ue t^moig^na ni 
arro^a^Knt JfeassWe* . ,1^ se mit presque i genoux; fl pro- 
tests eu auciine part dans la prison de M. le Prince; 

et des frondeurs; ct qhe poUt'sa 
Pitofder k^sesk^s-bumWes ptifelr^ Conftd 
,^|iqua, d^ qU’il dtalt r^onnaissaut true Sa Majesty eut 

oulu luirendre justice, et qu’il la servivait fidkWent, ainsl qu’il 
" ‘ Pavait 
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‘ ■* 

Tavait tou}onT9 ftit Sansi rtfpoAclre.aux avancesdu CatdinaH il Con» 
tinua it la traiter avec une p^litesae parfaill^ tnais qui tenaii un pau .da 
mjiipris^ 11 (»rdonna qu*^ eervit k dtx^ k lui et sea freres, fit asseoir 
Maaa^in k leur table, et but ciyileme^ja aa aant^. Le Prince deiConti 
ct le Dqc de Longueville paraiasa^f iuohi et plus presses de 

scartir. Apr&s le repas, Maz^n demanda k Cond^ une„ audience par- 
ticuliere, et, se voyant Still asrec lui^A tedoubla ses instances, implorant 
soti pardon pour le passd, et sa prowtion pour Pavenir. II representa 
qtieie trdne chancelait devant la Pronde, et qub le seul moycn dc 
Paffermir serait une alliance intidie entre lui-m^c, le confident de la 
Reine, et les Princes du Sang. Conde PScouta froidement, et lui r^pondit 
pen de chose; enfin il desccndit Tescalier, toujours mifi de Mazarin, et 
monta en carrosse avec ses frtsres. Au dernier moment, Mazarin se prd- 
cipita sur ses pas pour baiscr sa Irotte; Cond6, se retournant, dit seulemcnt 
avcc un salut, Adieu, Monsieur le Cardinal I** Le ministre dechti 
suivit long-temps des yeux le carrosse, avec qui sa deniier esptjrancc 
paraissait sVIoigner ; ^il vit Conde prendre la route de Paris, au bruit 
des salves d’artilleriei el des acclamations du penple, — ce ml)me peuplc 
qui treizemois auparavant avait allume des feiix de joie a la nouvellc 
de sa prison !* — pp. 2*79, 280. 

His approach to Paris was a triumiihal procession. Gaston 
and Gotidy met him at St. Denis. He embraced them, and 
entered their coach. Every street, roof, and tree was crowded : 

^ livresse n’etait jamais plus grande,’ says dull Desormeaux. 

* Condt?, qui s etait muni d’argent et de bijoux, Ics prodlgiia a ceux 
qui Pentouraient. II nc lui restait plus que son tSpt'e, lorsque entendaht 
dire h un jeune officicr conibien il serait heui-cux de la posseder— “ La 
voila,’* dit le Prince avec bont^; puisse-t-elle vous conduirc nubfttou 
de Marechal de France!” On ajoute, que le jeune officicr se montra 
digne de ce don ; il parvint au rang de brigadier, et vingt^quatre ans 
apres fut tud en combattant sous les drapeaux de Coade a la bataille 
de SeneffP — p. 282. 

He proceeded to the Louvre — but the Queen received him in 
bed, and the compliments exchanged were ixild and short; hence 
to the Luxembourg, where the Duke of Orleans haci ready a splen- 
did bauquetr, at which the Coadjutor said grace, and which was pro- 
longed until long after midnight. Soon after his wife arrived from 
Montrond, and his sister from Stenay ; and Clemence, for the first 
tiihe since her marriage, was treated in an affectiouate manner by 
her hero. But ^tout arfivo en France/ — except permanent 
gratitude for unmeasurable merit. 

At this moment Conde seemed, nay was, more powerful than the 
Cardinal had dared to fan^ himself the day after Rhetel . The P^- . 
liament had proscribed M^zarin^ and he was glad to find sheltet at 
Briihl, near Col<^ne^ The timid Gaston was inqamble pi n^ing 
steady opposition to any of the Prince’s proposals* ThcQuecn was 
tm. I.XXI. NO. cxu. L helplessr. 
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helplesSi Rochefoucauld asserte ihai, if Cond^ liad demanded 
the repfency for Momieill^^or even for himself in his own name, 
the Parliament would have assented, and the Queen must have 
subifUtted to resign her autWhy: but the^'chief still retailed 
feelings towards the crown with which his most active partisans 
sympathised not ; and, moreover, it must be allowed that Condi’s 
vaciflation in politics throughout offered the strongest contrast to 
his decision in warfare. lie allowed the favourable moment to 
pass. Mazarin GO];;responded daily with the Queen and her 
secretaries, old creatures of his own. whom Concle had despised 
too much to iftcttde in the proscription of their master. The 
Cardinal counselled the most complete acquiescence for some time 
in Whatever the Victor should propose, and the Queen at his bid- 
ding controlled her passions. He predicted that the uncongenial 
materials of the coalition would incur great lisk of crumbling to 
pieces of their own accord, so no external iisfluence interfered to 
alarm them into cohesion. Nor was he mistaken. But a few 
short weeks sufficed to introduce hopeless discord. We shall 
notice, among a hundred sources of dissension, only two. The 
Duke of Bouillon and his brother Turenne claimed, in the new 
distribution of governments and honours, what Conde found it 
impossible to grant — and it is supposed that the Viscount’s tem- 
per was irritated exceedingly by discovering that Madame de 
Longueville preferred her old Haimi ^vith Rochefoucauld to that 
which hod gratified him during her residence at Stenay. The 
Bouillons were presently in open rupture with the Condes, and 
negotiating pvivjitely with the Queen on their own account, A 
great body among the nobility follow ed the lead of this powerful 
magnate, and his brother’s influence was inferior only to Cond4’s 
own in the army. While the nobles were thus thrown into dis- 
sension, the refusal of the Prince to sanction his brother Conti's 
marriage with Mademoiselle de Chevreuse — a point which seems 
to have been considered as settled during the negotiations that 
preceded their delivery from imprisonment — was not only reso- 
lute, but expressed in such imperious terms as to inflame tc fury 
the fierce temper of the Coadjutor, The nature of that revearend 
personas connection with the young lady was notorious — but it Had 
been so long before the royal marriagfe was suggested. (Jondy’s 
party in the Parliament wore thus alienated, and scenes of such 
violence ensued in the Grand Chamber as seemeil to threaten 


every' hour assassination within and massacre without its walls. 
The Coadjutor openly reproached Conde with having broken his 
word. Rochefoucauld jostled the prelate in the gate*— chew the 
folding^^doors tight on lum^ confesses that he felt a fervid tempta- 
* tion 
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^ion to cruj^h him to deaths and released him m an ^ony of jpaln 
and rd^e. For some days the city coitimied) ^ with Wtile mces 
thronged and fiery arms/ — an oiit^reak momently eafiectecWryet 
neither of the chiefs bad as yel^ade up his mind for civjl.war. 
When things seemed at the worst, Cond^ met the Coadjutor at the 
head of a priestly procession* F[e knelt in the street as the host 
passed, and the libertine agitatfir gave bia benediction with the 
air of an apostle. Gaston trembled at tlie prospect of new tumults^ 
and was busy with a feeble •eagerness in ^preaching peace and 
suggesting compromises. The Ccrrdinal at Brtihl received with 
unexpected delight the tidings of these early disIBbttis ; and, guided 
by his skill, the Queen began to resume, bit by bit, the authority 
which had been shattered in her hands by the combination of her 
enemies. Conde took the alarm, and demanded with his usual ab- 
ruptness the instant dismissal of the Mazarin secretaries. Her 
Majesty refused— ^he Parliament was no longer ready to register 
the Prince’s decrees. His wrathful menaces gave the Queen a 
pretc?xt for invoking the protection of the Coadjutor, whom she no^y 
at length gratified in the great point of his ambition. At the onler 
of the Cardinal dif Retx^ the burghers tendered their services to 
guard the palace. The Prince was told that the Regent was prepar- 
ing to arrest him again ; that it had been debated in her Majesty’s 
presence whether it w'ould be best to seize him openly in the 
Lnxernhourg the next time he visited Monsieur, or to surround his 
own hotel by night, and surprise him in his bed ; and that the 
latter scheme had been ’dropped in consequence of Du Retz’s 
representation of the horrors that must ensue from such an 
attempt ‘dans une maison tout© en defiance, et contre riiomme 
du plus gi’and courage qui soit au monde.’ 

All this, we know, had been debated ; but there is no evidence 
that anything had been resolved: Conde’s suspicions, however, 
once excited, drew confirmation from every trifle. At two 
in the morning of the 6th of July, just five months after 
the forced flight of Mazarin, one of the gentlemen in attend- 
ance rushed into liis chamber exclaiming, ‘ Sauvez-vous, mon- 
seigneur, votre hotel cst iiivesti!’ Another followed to say 
that two companies of the royal guards were advancing. In 
fact, these troops were in (|ucst of a party of smugglers ^ but in 
the agitation of the first moment Conde sprang from his bed, and, 

. with six attendants only, galloped out of the city by «the. port 
St. Michel. Day was brealcing as he reached the open country 
— ^he paused on the high road for some time waitingf ; forrintefli- 
. genGe*-*guddenly he was ^aware,* as the balJads say, of a dust in 
the distance, clamorous voice8,« ami the hasty trampling^, of horse. 
.Not doubting that a reg^ept pf dragoons had b^on sent round to 

L 2 intercept 
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anteroept him^ he clapped spurs to his steed, and never drew 
bri^e again till he was mPlfmAon. ^llie second alarm had arisen 
from the march of a band*of early villagers tiding th^ir donkejs 
to th§ berb«>market. As M. ^e^St. Aulaire says, * un jeu bizarre 
de la fortune faisait fuir Thomme le plus intrepide de son sieclo 
dorant des femmes, des enfans, ct des ^nes !’ 

He retired to his Castle of St. Maur, only three le(^ues from 
Paris, and wjas tUcr^^ joineil forthwith by the ladies of his own 
family, his brother Cynti, Rochefoucauld, Nemours, Lcnet~^and, 
says Lord Mahon — ^Tous® Ics diver tissemens, les bals, Ics 
comtsdies, le la ebasse, et la bonne cbfere y attiraient un 
nombre infini de ces gens incertains, qui s’offrent toujours au 
comyncncement des partis, et qui les trabissent ou les abaiidonnent 
dans la suite.’ (p. 292.) St. Maur became a rival court. The 
Queen perceived that matters had been hurried. She made a 
solemn declaration to the Parliament that she had never con- 
templated arresting the Prince ; Gaston renewed his offices as a 
go-tetween: it was at last agreed that the Mazarin secretaiies 
should disappear from the council — and, there being no longer 
any pretext for a secession, and Madame de Chalillon beiny in 
l\irisp Conde returned to his hotel. But— to pass over many 
little incidents which have no interest unless when gi\en in detail 
—the great wound had been but slightly cicatrized. Kaily in 
September the Prince once more left the capital, and this time 
nith the scarcely dissembled intention of renewing the civil war. 
Gaston flew to the Queen, and extorted from her terms whicli he 
thought ought to appease his cousin. By a mischance which, 
however strange, was exactly repeated during Napoleon’s cam- 
paign of 1814, the duke’s letter to Cond6, addressed to him at 
Angerville, was badly penned, and the messenger lost some days 
by carrying it first to Augerville. When Cond^ at last received 
it he was pursuing his journey near Bourges — he read without 
dismounting, and said to those about him, ' Si cettc lettre etait 
arrivee un peu plul6t, elle m’aurait arrete ; mais puisque j’ai 
le iw la selle, je n’en descendrai pas pour des iesp4rances 
incortaiAes!’ (p. 299.) 

Nevertheless, on reaching Montrond, where his wife and chi6f 
friends liirere by this time again assembled, Cond£ once more 
paused. Among other reasons he bad for doing so, the Duke V 
LonguevUle had declined to accompany his idfe, * who had never 
loved him, and for soina time past bad learned to be nfVaid of 
him,’ But war was so much the more in her favour, it Is added, 
as, since bSr lord adhered to the Queen, it must now ensure her 
beidg so|)amted from hk eompany : — 

^^mence, si coumgeusepour dviivrer son xnari, pla;ait aupri^s de lu 

toute 
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tpulfe ^ glqire^ cIijiDSi in^e goumiteion ahi^h||ir|b scii v40»^3 ; ccjjafsdant 
tous>*cs vaux pq^ir: le^^r^po^, Maoame de JLiongueville, fiera et‘ 
vinjjiciitive> ne're$pir«t que !a giieitp, et eiUratriait h qa suite, rqu «jule- 
mentle Prince de Conti, mais La Hochefoucauld, Nemours^ et Viule, 
Voyant Hncertitade de CoTwliJ, ceux-ci siguferent entre enx un apcord 
secret de continuer la guerre sans et m^tne s*il Te fallait centre Jui, 
plutdt quc de s’accommodcr avce la Cour. Conde les connaissait bieii 
mieux qu’ils ne «e connaiaeaient eux-memes. Pr^t a ceder k leuvs 
in^tarites, il sHfcria, “ Vous m’avez engagd dans^n etrange partly maift 
je voiis.pr^^dia que voua en serez plutut laili que moi, et que vous m’aban- 
donnerez! Jamais, comme nous le verrons, pr^difJtifin ne fut mieux 
accomplie* C’est ainsi que dans le factions les petits genies savent- 
subjuguer les grands ; c’eat ainsi que Conde dut ceder a I’influenc^ dc 
ceux dont il meprisait le jugement.’ — p. 300. 

When Conde had once resolved, nothing could surpass the 
promptitude of his jq}easures. On his return from Havre he had 
been appointed, hi ter alia, governor of Guyerine, and he at once 
proceeded to its capital, Bordeaux, which received him with 
enthusiasm, as an old friend of the city, as the sworn enemy of 
D’Epernon — above all, as the husband of Clemence. Here his 
levies were mustered, and from hence he speedily negotiated a 
fresh alliance with Spain : but tire Queen Regent herself and 
her son took the field, and the display of the Orillamme was 
always formidable ; — the defection of the Bouillons and of Longue* 
ville" could not be balanced by any troops that Rochefoucauld 
and his other adherents could now raise ; nor did the parliament 
of Bordeaux regard a treaty with Spain more favourably than 
they had done the year before. Thirty of the most eminent 
magistrates quitted the place in a body \ and Conde’s autocratical 
demeanour soon chilled the affection ot those that remained- 
The Prince left the town at the head of his disposable force, and 
(lid whatever art could do to opp(>se the veteran troops led against 
hiin by his old friend the Count d’Harcourt ; but his campaign 
was little more than a series of disappointments* / 

Intevna! fpuds meanwhile began to brqak out at Bordeaux* . 
When Rochefoucauld arrived there he found tliat^Mad; de Longue* ' 
villq, ^ (^ui trouvait que les abssens ont toujours tort,’ had trans- 
ferred her smiles to the Dukc.de Nemours. This new nmntir/ * 
which di§obmpdswl the philosopher of. the ' Maximal,’ waiat least?.i,, 
as offensiyc to the weak, VfhOi as ttoehefomst^d?^^ 

hidS^ir ekpr^ses it,^*^rompit afgq ecfel ayec smte, 
pr^te^s dui l"a biens^cc et J'iptdrqt 4^ ll*i vdeme^J^^ 

cacheje.’' * Having*!^ ajifina^d two dey^fd admitow 4^^ 
lady ifodm herself regarded 
of the Parliament, and observed with. Hter 
were' BItreljr l^estraiued froin open mutiny, by tlieh" respect amir 

aitaelHiient 
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attachment for the sist^rli^-law whom she had always despisod 
and ill-treated. The ‘'angelic* Genevieve, th^efore, stooped 
to th^ mob, and succeeded in organising afbiind her a body of 
bloody bandits, whose demonstrations speedily made it impossible 
for the magistracy not to denounce her to the Prince. Conde, in 
his haughtiness, hesitated to recall his sister ; atid the moment a 
new check to his own arms should Inspire sufficient confidence 
in the respectable iijihabitants, it was hiardly doubtful thdl?»they 
would rally round the Parliament, and Bordeaux be lost to the 
New Fronde. ^ 

Notwithstanding that Marsin, who commanded for the French 
in l!!atalonia, seduced a considerable body of his troops, and with 
them joined Conde before the end of 1651, the whole horizon oi 
the revolt was becoming more and more gloomy — when a new 
gleam of light broke on the cause. The Cardmal had never ceased 
to be the Queen's director, and, hasty as his evasion had been, he 
had contrived to carry with him to Briilil a very large sum of the 
public money. By degrees he assembled an army of not less than 

10,000 men, who assumed a green scarf — his eminence’s livery — 
and ere long it was known that Turenne had accepted the com- 
mand, and passed the frontier as the general of Mazarin, march- 
ing to the succour of the Queen Ilegent and her son. This 
movement gave rise to new tumults: though the Parliament, on. 
whose decree of banishment the Cardinal thus audaciously tram- 
pled, denounced him anew as the enemy of the state, the Isa- 
belle scarf found no more favour with them than the green; 
but Gaston perceived that, unless he interfered, the junction of the 
Queen’s forces and her Cardinal’s must soon take place in spite of 
parliamentary prohibitions ; and that, if their united army should 
crush Conde, he himself must be left at the mercy of the Court. 
And his daughter. Mademoiselle, who exerted over him all the 
influence of a vigorous mind, had by this time not only dropped 
her axteient enmity to the next branch of her house, but conceived 
a ferwnt affeciion for its chief, or at all events nourished it as 
her fontdest hope that Clemence (whose health was known to be 
very feeble) would not survive the hardships of her caiiipaign- 
ing, .and thitt. she herself might then become Princess of Conde. 
The high-spitited heiress, whose man^ strange doings we forgive 
fbr the, fratmness with which she records them, avbtVs all this 
in, her mexhoirs, and throughout the rest of her life appears 
as the most /strenuous partisan of the beto whose alliaiice she 
thtfs in . vaiit cpvet^.,^ Stimulated and strengthehfed by her 
suggestipns, J^bnsieilir proptaipred, that the invasion of Mazarin 
/ pUt>.un end ,tp all liis^^ arrangements with the Court. The 
.g^risnd of Paris ^as alr^dy ih his hands. tie Uihstered 
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the vassals of his own mighty apps^age and his daughter s 
duchy ; and in a short time another new army was on foot, and at 
the^ disposal, as it seemed, of the great rebel. It need ijpt be 
said that a rebellion in those days hardly ])assed for anything 
more audacious in France than a strong parliamentary opposition 
to a government does now in England ; and the heroines who 
figure in this war only displayed, in another fashion, the passions 
whicl^modern fine ladies must confine to the Bumbler limits of a 
hot canvass and the fragrant watchings of the» ventilator. 

We must not attempt to aljridge Lord Mahoa’s^ clear, but ex- 
ceedingly compact, narrative of Turenne^s invasion and the mili- 
tary movements that ensued. While Gaston remained in Paris, Jjis 
daughter, emulous of the former Pucelle of Orleans, defended that 
city in person, witli brilliant courage and success ; but this was the 
only good fortune that attended Monsieur’s separate arms ; and it 
was in vain that Coiftle, before and after it, urged him to cause all 
his troops to march into the south, in order to the 'combination 
of a force capable of overwhelming the royalists. Gaston 
could not make up his mind to a venture by which his appanages 
must in the first instance be left undefended ; and Conde saw no 
chance of preventing the Orleanists from being finally crushed by 
Turenne, unless in detaching to their aid a body of his own army, 
which he could ill spare. But when Nemours, his lieutenant, 
took the field on the Loire, Gaston’s general, the Duke de Beau- 
fort, insisted on retaining the chief control, to which Nemours 
would not consent — so the old ever-fatal plan of alternate com^ 
mand was adopted, l)cing followed ])y disputes and mistakes and 
mutual recriminations, which made that camp rival Agramant’s. 
Turenne, even had they combined and centupled their wits, 
would have overmatched them : in this state of things he had 
no difficulty in balHIng every movement they hazarded; and 
Condd at last was convinced that, unless he came himself to 
the rescue, nothing could avert their utter destruction. Two 
hundred leagues intervened — the country between was studded 
with royal garrisons — royal troops were marching over it hither 
and^ thither — the population was mostly in the Queen’s inte- 
rest. He did not hesitate to encounter all risks: with half a 
dozen tried cavaliers, all disguised, he threaded forests and swam 
rivers# like a kriight-errant in quest of some captured beauty) 
and, when a hostile squadron or citadel could not be avoided>, 
contrived so cleverly to cajole* or mystify the commanders, that^ 
though a hundred times on the edge of discovery, he finally 
arrived — for everybody else had knocked up— at the out- 

posts of his allies. His strange dress and accoutrements; %itK 
the mud that encrusted them, rendered him totally irrecog^ 

nisable ; 
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msablc 5 and he was all I)i|t dragged to head^quarters as a spy. N ot 
the least hint of his intentions had reached 'eit^r friend or^foc 
upo)!' the Loire ; and he came just after, during s^eral succei^Ye 
days, Beaufort and Nemours had been defeated iif wery attempt 
to break through the lines within wliicli the royal general held 
them entrapped. 

After supper that night Turenne walked out to breathe the air ; 
casting his eye over the plain, it struck him that the enemy’s 
watch-fires indicated a charge of positions. He considered the 
scene for a fev' nioinents, and exclaimed, ^ M. le Prince est ici.* 

In contempt for those who had hitherto opposed him, Turenne 
had allowed his own army to be too much scattered, and next 
morning, before he could warn Hoquincourt, who commanded thd* 
wing farthest from himself, Conde hurried that general into action, 
and gave him a bloody defeat. The loss was so great that 
IMazarin, who was in person with Turenn’e, apprehended ano- 
ther day might disperse the whole army, and leave not only him- 
self, but the Queen and the young King, who were near at hand, 
at Gien, at the mercy of the Prince. All was terror and deso- 
lation at the fugidve Court, and Conde exulted in the near pro- 
spect of consummate victory. But Turenne retrieved the misfor- 
tune by his exquisite art and firmness, rescued the remains of the 
discomfited wing, and, in the face of his great rival, consolidated 
his whole army in a most formidable position. We are surprised 
that Lord Mahon has not quoted Buonaparte’s critique on these 
movements — especially the battle of Blenau. It forms one of the 
few passages in the numerous volumes of and about St. Helena 
that authenticate their parentage— for all the Bertrands and 
Gambauds since Balaam could never have conceived an iota of 
its argument. The Emperor confesses that he had begun to re- 
study the campaigns of Conde and Turenne with a strong suspi- 
cion that the talents of both had been much exaggerated ; but 
declares that he ended with conviction that their fame by no 
means surpassed their merits. On this occasion he divides the 
laurels equally. The surprise and the victory did no more honour 
to Gonde, in fos judgment, than the extrication of the army,^and 
the ultiinate safety of the court, to Turenne. 

meantime, was in a state of violent agitation. The 
jparties in theparlkment were so nearly balanced that the merest 
sometime^ determined tHe vote. One day *a proclamation 
was mued against the invader MafKiijn ; tlie next, they dealt like 
measure fo the rej^fsl Conde. Gaston, his troops were in 

, the field, , would f^ Ime p^sed for having armed merely as the 
P<?nce^ unlili^^^^ denied any share in tKe treaty with 

Spain, complained that Ms general had actcd againsl his instruc- 
tions 
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tionsin giving bjedtle to theQueen^ and urged the parliament to join 
with him in e|ij|ieavquring to bring the contending powers to ah ami- 
cable compr(^^se« But this prince of liars was unpopular in the 
parliament,, not less tjham in the city ; and even Du Retz had hy this 
time lost very much of his popular influence, merely or chiefly in 
consequence of his connection with his royal highness. To pro- 
tract a campaign against Turenne and the Oriflainmc in the 
centre of France, while the disposition of tjie capital was thus 
uncertain, by no means suited the views of Cond6. He re- 
solved to lead his army beneath Ihe walls of Paris, overawe its 
contending factions, and establish his hccM-f^uartcrs at the 
Louvre ; while his force in the south should inarch northwards, 
and press Turenne from behind. The marshal was notdec«vcd 
by ihe art with which Conde strove to mask this new determina- 
tion. lie also marched instantly, in hopes of bringing on a final 
battle before his antagonist a>uld reach the Seine. Never was a 
more beautiful rivalry of strategy; but Conde at longtli passe<l 
the river safely at St. Cloud, and, before Turenne could come 
up with his rear, was^^, thundering for’ admission at the gates of 
Paris. He was refused ; for Gaston shrunk from the decisive 
responsibility, and, feigning illness, took to his bed ; and the civic 
authorities, having denounced Conde as a traitor but yesterday, 
would do nothing to give him an advantage over M^nzarin, on 
whose head they had set a price. Finding gate after gate 
obstinately bolted, Conde marched round the town, and had 
barely time to occupy the faubourg of St. Antoine before the 
royalists appeared. Night fell, and tw o armies rested in presence 
under the guns of the Bastille. 

The three main streets of the faubourg spreading fanwise from 
the open ydace before the Port St. Antomc, Conde caused cadi 
to be occupied by a division of his army, and himself took post on 
iho 2dace with a chosen reserve, ready to rush to the assistance of 
whatever party should be most severely pressed. Soon after 
daybreak Turenne poured a column upon bach of the streets. 
The houses on either side were occupied by marksmen, from 
balcony to roof. The assaults were incessant. Now the royalists, 
notwithstanding all obstacles of gallantry and strong position, 
forced their way right or left within sight of iho place — ^and next 
moment Conde had headed a stormy cliarge and trampled them 
back into the fields. Amidst the smoke and the dust, and the 
burning heat of July, the narrow, high-built streets ran tvitlptor- 
jents of blood, suffocating shambles. The oppression of air 
at noon w^ such that human ^nergy sank — white flags ^ere 
hoisted, no one l^ew at whose bidding-— and for ihore ibanr two 
hi^urs these was a total qessatton oF^tUe strife. Cohd^j ^ho had 
t ' ' " ' -'had 
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had horse after horse killed under him, and received imniberiess 
contusions, was so galled and stifled with pain and steel, that, 
according to Mademoiselle, he withdrew into a little garden, 
strip{k;d stark naked, and rolled himself on a grass-plot, like an 
over-weary horse dismissed from his harness. Thus refreshed, 
he caused himself to be again riveted into his armour, and was at 
his original post before the enemy showed any desire to renew 
the fierce game. rWhen they moved again, the scenes of the 
morning were repeated. Madoinoij^elle, on horseback within the 
town, watched the progress bf the day. At first all her elo- 
quence could pfocfuce no eflect on the soldiery at the gate. By- 
and-by, natural coin])assioii was so stirred by the appearance of 
nobte cavaliers borne backwards, maimed, mutilated, and sense- 
less from loss of blood, that once and again the wounded man 
was allowed to be brought in. Mademoiselle, true to herself, 
remarks as one ptisses that he is ‘ bel homme et bien fait of 
another that * meme dans cet etat M. le Marquis avait bonne mine.* 
Presently Conde himself appeared, dripping with blood, close 
to the gate. Mademoiselle conversed witli him from a window 
overlooking the wall. He told her that unless the gates were 
opened his troops must at last yield, for the enemy was receiving 
continual reinforcements — ran over- the names of kinsmen and 
noble friends whom he had seen slaughtered — and wept — ^ tiie 
first, the last, the only tears.’ Mademoiselle told him she would 
make one more attempt on her father. She galloped to the 
Luxembourg — her energy overpowered Gaston, and he signed 
orders for the governor of the Bastille to obey Mademoiselle as 
he would himself : — 

‘ Munie <le cet ordre elle se rendit k PHotel de Yille, elle suppliu le 
Prevot des Marchands, elle mena^a Ic Marechal Ic I’Hdpital, Gouvenicur 
de Paris, qu’clle lui arracherait la barbe, et quhl ne niourrait jamais 
que de sa main; enfm, k force de prieres ct de menaces, elle obtiiit de 
leur part la permission de faire entrer les troupes de Conde dans la villc. 
Alors, suivie dc plusieurs autres dames, elle vola vers la porte St. An- 
toine, reneontraut en chemin beaucoup de morts et de mourans. Elle 
vit La jlochefoucauld, presque sans cunnaissauce, dans Ics bras de sou 
fils et de Gourville ; elle vit Valloii portd en chaise, qui s’ecria ea 111 
Voyant, Eh bien, ma bonne maiiressc, nous sommes tons perdus ! ** 
elle vit Guitaut p&le comine la mort, tout debouton rn?, et chancelant sur 
son^cheval; elle lui deraanda cn passant, “ Mourros-tu, Guitaut ? ** et 
il lui fit signe de la tfete que non.’ — ^pp. 353, 354. 

In ft few minutes she was in the Bastitle--^the cannon opened, ami 
the royalists were compelled to abandon all hope of making fur- 
ther way down streets every one of which those batteries com- 
Hilled. . At the same moment opposition ceased M thagate ; tlio, 

relics 
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relics of the atmy filed in, singing ; Conde himself closing the 
march with seven gentlemen of his hotiSehold. 

Some little anecdotes of this day are perhaps so \yell known that 
we should hardly quote them. Before Mademoiselle carri^ her 
point with her father, the Coadjutor exerted himself strenuously to 
convince Monsieur of the fatal folly of hanging between two 
parties at such a crisis. 'After all/ said Gaston, 'does it so 
much signify to us how all these matters end ? * Whoever prevails, 
I shall still be fils de Francd^ and you arphbishop of Paris.’ — 

* Oui, monseigneur,* replied Du Ketz, ' mais jpeut-etre fils de 
France a Blois, ct archevfique a Rome.’ A true prophecy. 

Mademoiselle’s flirtations with our exiled Charles II. are 
amusingly sketched by Lord Mahon ; but indeed she had as^ed 
to captivate more crowned heads than he cared to enumerate. 
Among many other such fancies, the wildest had been that, when 
all sides should b?j weary of the civil war, perhaps, in the im- 
poverished state of the exchequer, a slight difference of years 
might be overlooked, and the great heiress affianced to her 
roi^sin, Louis XIV. As the first gun was fired from the Bastille, 
Mazarin distinguished her ladyship. 'Corpodi Baccho!’ cried 
the Cardinal ; ' elle a tue son mari.’ 

Rochefoucauld’s last wound at this battle of St. Antoine was 
from a musket-shot which pierced through both cheeks ; and the 
inflammation rendered him for some time blind. Mad. de 
Longueville evinced such tenderness on this mishap that he 
caused a picture of her to be inscribed as follows : — 

‘ Pour meriter son cceur, pour plaire a scs beaux yeux, 

J’ai fait la guerre aux Rois, je Paurais faite aux Dieux.’ 

But before his eyesight was restored he found reason to be satis- 
fied that lie had not been occupying the whole of her attention, 
and the legend in a second edition assumed this shape : — 

' Pouf ce coeur inconstant, qu’enfin je connais mieux, 

J’ai fait la guerre au Roi, j’en ai perdu les yeux.* — 

Turenne, not supposing that anything effectual could now be 
done near Paris, withdrew his army (the court still accompanying 
him) to some distance. But had he remained only a few days he 
would have found the situation of things in the capital once more 
utterly changed, and the final issue might have been anticipated 
by years. The parliamentary majority resented most indignantly 
the compliance of the minoxbauthorities with the extorted orders of 
Gaston. In vain did both Cond4 and he attend their meeting, 
and offer exjJlanation upbn explanation, apology aftet apology. 
Neither flattery nor menace could extract any as^nt t6 their 
ifieUsurcs— ^bove all; any grtot of money. The irage of ^Cond6 

was 
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was desperate. He forgot everything that was duetto his station, 
s^d the principles of honour and humanity, and sanctioned a pro- 
ceeding ^ivlrich for ever stained his name with disgrace. 

O&^thc 4th of August the approaches to Uie Hdtel de Ville 
wore crowded with what seemed to be a mere common mob. The 
magistrates as they entered were saluted with shouts of * Point de 
Mazarin.* Cond6 and Gaston appeared. After a brief stay within 
the H6tcl, they came forth to the landing-place at the head of the 
great stair, and exclaimed, ‘ We cait make nothing of these fellows 
— they are all Mazanns — doSvith them what you please.* These 
words were thb Signal for violence. Shots were fired into the 
windows, and experienced eyes soon perceived that the arrange- 
ments of the seeming populace were under military direction. 
Multitudes of the real townsfolk armed and rushed to the rescue 
of their magistrates. The tumult passed into a battle — hundreds 
on both sides perished in the streets. Thc^Hotel wjis jit last 
carrictl by assault — and though the majority of the counsellors 
escaped by back ways, not a few of them also were slain. It 
was past midnight before tranquillity was restored. The hours 
till day were diligently employed in removing dead bodies. But 
the sun rose upon walls and pavements battered with blood, and 
universal horror greeted the actors in the unconcealable mas*, 
sacre. 

The parliament suspended their meetings. The burghers shut 
up their shops and windows. The soldiers of Conde found them- 
selves cantoned amidst a city of enemies. Their chief himself, 
agitated with a tempest of painful feelings, among which there 
was perhaps some room for remorse,- fell into one of those fierce 
fevers to which his blood was prone. His sanity — his life w|ls 
supposed to be in imminent peril. Without him Gaston Avas 
nothing. All was confusion, distrust, mutual alarm — treason on 
every lip — In every lionest bosom terror, in every guilty one 
desperation. • 

Receiving hy and by intelligence of the jnassacre and the 
Prince's? illness, the royalists re-appOared in the vicinity of Paris, 
and Cottde’s lieutenants, Avho marched out to oppose them, 
had the worst in several encounters. But Mazarin struck the 
fatal blow. The Queen Regent issued an ordinance removing 
the sittings of the parliament to Pontoise, and the majority of tlie 
magist^tes, escaping in various <li$guises, obeyed the edict. 
From Pontoise now issued proclamations Avith all tlie lawful 
formalities, summoning alj faithful subjects totally round the royal 
person— -denouheing anew the leaders of the rebellion~but ofibr-. 
iiig entire amnesiy to all who should desert them before a, sped*^ 
fic4 day; In the then condition of men’s minds^ these documents 

produced 
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produced a decisive effect. When the , Prince was sufficiently 
recovered to be informed of what had been occurring, found 
it to be the opinion of all about him that he must make uj^ his| 
mind either to propose terms to the Court, or withdraw his troops 
towards Flanders and join the Spanish camp. 

Condo, chose the latter alternative — ^but very many of his party 
took the other view of the question ; and when he finally left Paris 
it was at the head of a sorely diminished force. IN ow came the ful- 
filment of his prophecy at noiirges. (jaston ot Orleans patched up 
a treaty for himself^ and was allowed to retire — stvon as Du Retz 
had predicted — to Blois, when; he passed the remaining eight years 
of his life in complete obsemity. Even Mad. de Longueville had* 
negotiated a private accommodation with the Queen ; and Conti 
had not scrupled to buy his own peace by signing his contract of 
marriage with the niece of Mazarin. Nov did such galling de- 
fections fill up the bhdget of ill news. His troops in the south 
had been again and again unsuccessful. The parliament of 
Bordeaux had felt as they should have done for the outrage on 
their Parisian brethren. Clerncnce had at last been obliged to 
quit that city, which now acknowledged and obeyed the authorities 
assembled at Pontoise. In miserable health, and in penury, the 
princess had accepted passports, and she and her boy were, almost 
without attendance, seeking refuge, no one could tell in what 
direction. It was thus that Conde left Paris. 

Amidst so many defections and misadventures his hopes could 
only have been sustained by his calculation of the difficulties 
that were likely to embarrass the Queen as to Mazarin per- 
sonally. But the Cardinal cut this knot with beautiful dexterity. 
Fully confiding in petticoat influence, he conceived the happy 
idea of a sham resignation — (juitted the Court quietly, and 
again retired behind the frontier. His case might thus be 
passed over for the present mh sihntio; and there remained 
to no party in the parliament any plausible pretext for opposing 
the full rc- establishment of the Regent in her administration. 
In great pomp and splendour the Queen and her son re- 
cntercKl Paris, and the noble presence of young Louis worked 
powerfully in assistance of the universal "disgust that anarchy 
had excited. The restoration of regular authority seemed so 
great a blessing, that it could not be purchased too dearly. 
The Habeas Corpus itself fell into bad odour, as interfering 
with the anaent prerogative, kt was cancelled witli hardly a dis- 
senting voice. Nay, by and by, even the prejudice against 
Mazarin seemed to have so entirely evaporated, that the; an- 
nouncement of his recall was received' with scarce a mpimur — 
save -from the palace of the Metropolitan. Du Retz was in- 
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s^tantly arrested end shut up at Vincennesr^but W soon escaped 
into Spain> and from tbencej, that the other half of his prophecy* 
might Slso be fulfilled to the letter* into Italy. Thus terminated 
the ^mde : Mazarin again grasped openly the reins of, empire* 
which he held undisturbed during the remainder of bis life; 
assuming a device to which bis craft and bis luck well entitled 
him — a rock beaten by the sea-waves, with the motto ^ Quam 
frustra et murmifre quanto J In truths whatever had been the 
faults of his internal, government, the Cardinal's merits as a minis- 
ter for foreign affairs were of very high class — and in the prospect 
of renewed hostilities with Spain, and the conduct of her military 
j^erations being given to'Conde, patriotic Frenchmen might well 
desire to sec Mazarin again at ..the Louvre. His success in form- 
ing an alliance w'ith Cromw^ell strengthened him greatly in his 
scftt ; war was no longer to be dreaded, since the French armies 
were to be supported by the fleets of England. 

Conde's fever returned on him, with oven greater violence than 
before, shortly after he passed the frontier. Indeed, his mental 
agitation brought on such illnesses at brief intervals during the 
whole of his rebellious exile ; and on this subject we must indulge 
ourselves with one brief extract from Lord Mahon. He is de- 
scribing his hero as opening the trenches before Roomy in 
1653:— . , ; 

‘ Avec quelles emotions dut-il revolt ces etroits tWfik's qui lui*in6m‘e 
avait ouyert h la victoire — ces sonibres fbr^ts dc sapius qui eiiviron- 
uaient, comme d^un eSdre noir, cette plaine marecageuse et incjulte, ou 
lea Tercios redoutahles et renommtfs de PEspagne viureut succomber 
devant un lieros dc vingt ans ! Get aybre, a I’ombrage diupicl il sVtait 
repose — ce clocber sous lequel ou avait entonnd le Te Deitm de la vic- 
toire — cette Tnaisonnette ovi il etait descendu pour t?crire, d*unemaiu 
palpitante de joie, son premier bulletin ! Qui de nous n*a pas lui-m6me 
dprouve I’influence des lieux qu’il revolt pour la premiere fois depuis sa 
jeunessc?. . • .Combien dc souvenirs dej^i k moitid effaces viennent en 
fqulfi se presenter au cocur attendril Les anuses qui viennent de s^dcou- 
ler disparj^issent, VSlme reverdit, cheque objet rappelle une ancienne 
amitie, un esi>oir deja de 9 u ; nous croyons 6tre encore a Tt^poque ou 
noujs 40 US dlancions vers la vie active sans cn prt^voir les dangers, sans 
seiitir les^douceurs de cette vie tranquille que nous qgittions, de cette vie 
traqtiuille q^ue nous regrettous aujourd’hui, et que nous ne retrouverons 
.plus! Mais combien ces sentimens deyaient avoir plus de force pour 
Coudd que pour nous, combien ils deyenaient plus graves ct plus aiqers, 
lorsqu’il arrivait sur les mfemes Heux dans dcs'circonstancss si changt?es 
— Jlebelle contre ce roi, dont if a vait< autrefois affermi le trdne— allid de 
cette Espagne que lui-m^me avait jadis vaincue et fldtrie! Ohaque 
objet qu^ii rencontrait semblait lui adresser un reproche silencieux, 'mats 
sf^vere ; car, ain$i que I’a dit Tacite, Faspect des lieux ne s'Aocommode 
poiut aux princes comme ie visage des courtisans I’ — ^pp. 368, 369. 

Lord 
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I^rd Mahon, we thilak, offers a superfluous apo^gy for passiug 
‘ over these unhappy years with a very rapid p<sin» No douM 
thO^ military student may learn; mUch from the details of tJonde’s 
proceedings, when leading 27iOQO soldiers — French refugees, 
Spaniards, Italians, Germans, Walloons, &c. — into the heart of 
France, and now winning, now losing towns and battles, but ever 
more and more disheartened as to the final issue by fresh proofs 
that such unholy warfare excited no feeling Init that of reproba- 
tion among the great body of his countryipen ; while ever and 
anon some one of his chosen companions — aiigpijg others even 
Tlocliefouoaulcl — seized the opportunity of deserting him, and 
making terms with the court. Still mdre pregnant with instrgi^u 
tion is the narrative of his Flemish campaigns, when he had 
not only to contend against the equal genius of Turenne, but 
with the blind obstinacy and rash conceit of Spanish colleagues. 
Napoleon considered the battle of the Dunes, fought near Dunkirk 
in 1658, as that in which Turenne gave the very highest display of 
his ability. It was begun in opposition to Conde’s earnest repre- 
sentations, and conducted exactly in the method be most con- 
demned. The royal family of England had been expelled from 
France* on the conclusion of Mazarin's treaty with Oliver. The 
Dukes of York and Gloucester were at this time serving under 
Coiide : as the troops were getting into motion, the prince said to 
the younger brother, ^ Has your royal highness ever seen a 
battle?’ ^ No,’ answered Gloucester. ^ Then you will soon see 
one lost,’ replied Conde. When his colleague rejected some 
advice he offered in the course of the day, ^ Ah/ said he, ^ vous 
nc connaissez pas M. de Turenne — on ne fait pas impunement 
dcs f antes devant un si grand hommei* Nothing seems ever to 
have disturbed these rivals’ mutual veneration for each other as 
masters in the art of war. 

The triumph of T urenne on this great day may be said to have 
terminated the contest. After so many years of cost and bloodshed 
neither France nor Spain had gained any such advantage as afforded 
much inducement to prolong the struggle. Mazarin seized the 
moment of victory to propose terms of accommodation which his 
enemy could hardly deem unreasonable. The negotiation, being 
with Sjuiin, of course lasted long — but at last the peace of the 
Pyrenees was signed at the same time with the treaty of marriage 
betw^n Louis XIV. and the Princess Theresa of Spain ; and the 
spirit of Castillc dictated suclu generous regard for Condi’s inte- 
rests, that Mazarin conceded the repeal of his attainfl^^r as well 
as of the few friends who had stuck by him to thn close. Avesnes 
was yielded to France, as the condition o£ the Cardinal’s reluctant 
consent ^II out fallu,’ says D4sormeaux, ^ donner des viiles pour 

recouvrer 
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vfeouvrer vn homme tel Ccmde^ et Mazarin ettt le botilieiur et 

Pa|lresse d'cn obtenir.* " [ 

It is paiafol to re<^rd that daring this exile the Prince con- 
tinued to treat his wife with all his early harshness. For more 
than a year after she reached Flanders from Bordeaux^ he refused 
oven once to sec her, and he soon deprived her of the only conso* 
lation she had hitherto found amidst his neglect, by withdrawing 
D*Enghien from h^t care and placing him at the Jesuits’ seminary 
of St. Omei\ A succession of mistresses occupied whatever time 
he could sparf f»-om politics and strategy. Still Clemence sub- 
mitted without complaint. Even when he left Flanders, and 
-^aoceeded to pay liis hothagc to Louis XIV., who was then in 
Provence, his wife followed, but did not accompany him ; and 
when she found that she had gained a couple ojf days* journey 
ttpin him, she had the mortification to be told that he had turned 
aside to pay a visit to Madame de Chatillon. * 

That progress must have been a bitter one to the proud heart 
of Conde. But he was now in his fortieth }ear, and he haa, there 
is no doubt, when it began, resolved on the line of conduct to 
which he ever afterwards adhered. Mazann came two leagues 
from Aix to meet him (January 28, 1660), and, after embracing 
as enemies embrace, Condo entered the Cardinal’s carriage, 
yielding to him for the first time the light-hand scat. The King, 
now legally major, but as yet, and indeed to the last hour oT 
Maaarins hfe, as submissive to him as ever his mother had 
been, received Conde, when he knelt before him, in a very 
upright posture, and w^ilh sufficient coldness” — hut his words 
were gracious. ^ Mon cousin,* siid Louis, ^ aprfes Ics grandes 
services que vous avez rendu a ma couronne, je ne saurais me 
souvenir d’une erreur qui n’a apport^ du dommage qu’a vous 
seul.’ In this compliment we recognise the lofty grace of the 
full blown Louis Xl V. : it would have been below the dignity of 
the monarch to waste a word, or perhaps a thought, on the torrents 
of Prench blood which had flowed during the ten years’ rebellion 
of 'mon cousin,* 

Finding that at court he played ' un assoz mechant personnage,^ 
the "Prince soon ^^etired to Chantilly, and remained there in 
total seclusion uptil March, 1661, when Mazaxin’s constitution, 
ondeimiued by the excesses of youth and the toils of' manhood, 
wiuN. evidently byealung up. Contemplating his end with firm- 
ness equal to bis master nichelm, the Cardinal, among other 
p*eparations, thought fit to have a parting interview with 
Conde,. Thejpoel Racine, in one of hia historical fragments, mys 
that the Catdmal tecei^^ed him with great affection, but that the 
Prince afterwards discovered ' qu’U ne lui avait dit pas un mot de 

viai.* 
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vrai,*^ The dying minister did i^ot think it worth his while to 
practise such dissimulation towards Anne of Austria* Moi^let 
says, ^ Lorsqu'il 6tait malade^ la Reine allait le voir teas les jout'a 
dans son lit, et y demeurait long-temps. II la traitait comifce si 
elle eut ete une chambriere; et quand on venait lui dire qu’elle 
montait pour aller chez lui> il rcfrognait les sourcils, et disait en 
jargon, ^'Ah, cette femme me fera mourlr, tant elle est 
importune; ne mo laiasera-t-elle jamais en repos?” ’ 

The death of Mazarin connects itself with the grand enigma of 
the Man with the Tron Masque — the *nameless prisoner thus dis^ 
tinguished having been sent to Pignerol, with^tlfe precautions 
familiar to every reader, very shortly after this event. Lord 
Mahon does not go into any discussion of the controversy; blif 
states that, after careful study of all the evidence, and an excellent 
dissertation printed but not published by M. Crauford at 
in 1817, he adheres the opinion of Voltaire, who first made 'me 
story known to the world, that the unhappy personage was a son 
of Mazarin by Anne of Austria, born some time after the death of 
Louis XIII., who had been during the CardinaVs lifetime educated 
in some sequestered situation, and whom the young king could not 
have allowed to appear in Paris in consequence of a strong 
resemblance to his mother, or to himself. We are not sure 
whether the late Lord Dover had perused M* Crauford s work 
wdien he drew up his essay, in which a different theory was very 
ingeniously maintained.^ 

Cond6 continued his retirement — and of course it furnishes 
few materials for history. He interested himself exceedingly in 
the education of his son, and the duke's establishment became in 
due season the great object with him, and no small one in the 
eyes of the French world. His own old admirer Mademoiselle 
was invited to become his daughter-in-law — but she alleged, as 
she tells us in her Memoirs, difference of years as an excuse, the 
real objection being that D’Enghien inherited neither the mental 
nor |)ersonal advantages of his father. The youth was at length 
married to Anne of Bavaria, who had been adopted by the king 
of Poland, and endowed with a great appanage m Silesia. But 
this high and rich alliance only increased the scorn with which 
Conde had always regarded his own wife. Mademoiselle states 
that after the duke’s wedding ' she was reduced to see nobody.* 
But D’Enghien was in this ^tter at least the true son of Conde**^ 
his illustrious bride met with no better treatment from this puny 

E ersonage than Clemencc do iMailU at the hands of her hatd^ 
earted hero. 

Ip 1666 Cond4 who had already had several fit# of gout, expe« 
rienced one so severe that he remained quite hiae for some 

* See Quarterly Review, vol. xxxiv., p, 10. 
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months. His physimns recommended a milk diet. Henceforth 
he abstained entirely from wine^ and almost entirely from animal 
food ; and all his biographers ascribe to this resolution the. re- 
covery of his health and the vigour which he could exhibit during 
nearly twenty years afterwards. That same year Anne of Austria 
died^ and Louis, delivered from the restraint which she had always 
imposed, determined to profit once more by the feebleticss of the 
Spanish monarchy. But Conde in vain petitioned to be em- 
ployed in this new w^r. The king * could not forget St. Antoine 
not even his piipisters’ repeated representations of the prudence 
of maintaining some counterpoise to Tnrenne could prevail. The 
JJrincc languished on at Chantilly until peace was again signed in 
iT>G 8 — and soon after he underwent another at least as painful 
mortification. On the abdication of Casimir, king of Poland, a 
gt^t party in the diet were disposed to support Conde as the 
candidate for the vacant throne. But Louis told him sternly that 
his success would be contrary to the interests of the crown of 
France, and commanded him to think no more of the scheme, 
and the Pi*ince was forced to submit. These disappointments 
were not lightened by the distressed state of his fortune. It had 
been much embarrassed by debts contracted during his exile, and 
there was a grievous delay in the payment of large sums due to 
him from the court of Madrid. At last the King of Spain inter- 
fered in his behalf, and the amount was discharged. Conde is 
rejiorted to have said that the two happiest mornings of his life 
were that of his leaving Ha%ore, and that on which, soon after 
this Spanish payment, he walked through his hall without seeing 
a creditor at the door. 

The next incident in this naiTative belongs to 1671. Lord 
Mahon introduces it as * Ic plus funeste et le plus myst<5rieux 
dans la vie de Conde.’ He has quoted and analysed all the 
evidence hitherto produced, and extracted some new matter of 
considerable importance from the correspondence in the State- 
Paper Office here ; yet mysterious it still remains. The Prince 
being confined by gout at Chantilly, a strange scene occurred in 
the bdtel at Paris. An ex-page of the Prince’s, Habntin (cousin 
to Bussy), and a valet of the Princess, by name Duval, quarrelled 
in her antechamber, and drew their swords, Cl^mence ran out to 
separate them, and received a bad wound in the struggle. The 
lady’s scream collected the household, but both of the men 
escaped in the confusion. She fainted, from loss of blood, and 
her recovery was long doubtful. Duval was apprehended and 
condemned to the galleys; Rabutin got safe into Germany, where 
he settled and made a high .marriage. The Prince of Cond^ had 
himself carried in a litter from Chantilly on bearing of the OC'* 
currence ; and as soon as his wife was able to travel, he applied 

for 
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for and obtained a lettre-dur>caehet, by which the kidg relegated 
her to Chateanroux^ a gloomy castle of the thirteenth century, 
belonging to the prince, not far from Montrond. The prods- 
verbal of DnvaLhas never speared ; and we know nothing^of the 
formal grounds on which Conde asked for the leifre-du-cacket. 
The ev^ence on either side is merely the gossiping correspond- 
ence of the day. 

Are we to believe, as Bussy de Rabutin says he did, and as 
the Prince of Conde and his* son at least affected to do, that the 
quarrel was one of jealousy between a page^aqd a valet, with 
both of whom the princess had been criminally familiar ; or with 
the contemporary society of Paris, as far as its judgment can 
ascertained, that the prince and his son took advantage of itns 
unhappy incident to get rid of a despised wife and mother, al- 
though in their own minds acquitting her ? Our biographer^jloes 
not hesitate ; — • 

* Comment concevoir qu’une priiicesse maritje depuis pres de trente 
ans, et jusqu’alors a I’abri du moindre propos — toujoiirs rcspecte^c par 
la calomnie, qui ne respecte ricn — toujours irreprochable au milieu d*uiie 
cour corrompue — ait attendu que I’age des passions fut passt^ pour s'y 
livrer? Comment concilier de pareils d^rSglemens avec cette haute 
pitftd soutenue depuis sa jeunessc ? Comment, sans preuves, admettre 
une telle accusation contra la femme qui se d^voua si couregeusement 
ct si constamment a la defense du man qui la meprisait — centre Thd- 
roYne de Bordeaux — contre Clemence de Maille ? Et quelle accusation 
encore ? Non pas seulement une inclination illegitimc, raais le partuge 
honteux de ses fayeurs entre deux de ses valets ! 

‘ Ce fut ainsi ce me semble que le public en jugeait k Paris. On 
crut trouver le source de ces soup^ons dans la rancune de M. le Prince, 
et dans Pavarice de M. le Due. Mademoiselle assure que M. le Due 
fut accuse d*avoir conseill<? a M. le Prince le traitement que recevait 
madame sa m^re ; il ^tait bien aise k ce que Pon disait, d’avoir trouve 
un Xirt^texte de la mettre dans un lieu oh elle ferait moins de dispense que 
dans le monde.” Nous voyons assez ce que Ic Due de St* Simon pen- 
sait sur cette affaire par deux mots qu’il applique au Due d’Enghien, 
en faisant plus tard son portrait, fils denature. Et Popinioii qu*on 
en avait dans ce cercle spiriluel, oh brillait Madame de Sevignd, se 
d^couvre dans une apostille de Corbinelli sur les derniers momens de 
Cond^. ” La mort de M. le Prince a edifid tout le raonclc, et vous autres 
eoinme nous ; mais j’aurais voulu qiPil eut donnd quelque signe de vie 
au public pour madame sa femme.** 

* Mais le t^moignape le plus fort de tous e’est celui du petit-fUs de 
Condd lui-mfeme, quiavoue heet t^ard, avec regret, que son illustrc 
ejeul nc cherchait qu’une occasion favorable de se Bfiparer de sa 
femme, projet qu’il nourrissait depuis long-temps.** 

* 11 parsitrait m^me que Cond^ fut peut-(^tie obligfi phts tard, soit par 
Popinion publique, soit par sa piopre conigeienee, de renoncer u sa premiere 
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accusation. Oumoms. son pan(^]^sta assure (|ueh v^fitalle raieoir de 
I’^cinprisannement de Madame la Frincesse c*e»lt qu*e1.le^tait devenue&ll^ 
crut s’apercevoir de qUelque derangement au cerveau ; Ja solitude 
4 laquille el!e s’abandonntdt avait encore aigri ses maux. • • Candd 

saisit Puccasion de cet accideni pour soustraire sa femme aux regards 
avides et tdmdraires du public/^ }1 suiffiit dc fiiirC observer que cette 
explication n'est venue qu’aprfes-coup, et que dans les temps m^mes 
nous n’avons trouvd aucune trace de cette folie prdtendue. Au contrairct 
la santd de la princesje, qui avait luttd pendant plusieurs ann^s centre 
des criielles maladies de^corps, et des chagrins de T^me, paraissait alors. 
^••peu-pt^s rdtabye.^ Ce fut un grand malheur pour Cl<$mexice ; elle en 
eut plus long-temps k souflrir.* — pp. 412-414. 

give also the last of Lord M.’s extracts from our State- 
Paper Office 

‘ Paru^ ie 24 FevrieVy 1671. 

^ Le roi et M. le Prince ont oblige Madame la Princesse, avant son 
depart pour Ch&teauroux, de faire donation de tons ijes biens k M. le Due 
son fils, lesquels consistent en plus de cent mille ecus de revenu, ]es 
dettes levdcs, cette princesse ne s’dtant pu reserver qu’une mddiucre 
pensiooi^ dont elle a dit trois fois qu’elle ne jouirait pas long-temsi 
puisqu'elle prenait le cbemiu de la mort. Elle se p&ma entre les bras 
de M. le Due, lui disant adieu.’* 

Our author adds,— 

* Attcune ressource ne restait k la princesse. Son pere, sa mfere, son 
frfere, <^taient morts ; son his I’avait abandonnde ; il n’y avait plus de 
famille pour Clemence. C’est ainsi qu’elle dut repasser en prisonni^re 
ce m6me 6euve de Loire qu’elle avait traverst^ deux fois dans sa jeunesse 
pour le service de son t^poux! C’est ainsi qu’elle dut voir encore une 
fois les collines qui enviroiinent Montrond ! II lui fallut entrer danS cette 
tombe vivante. Elle y a ^te gardt^e tr^s long-temps en prison,” dit 
Mademoiselle, et k prtlsent on lui donne seulement la libertd de se 
promencr dans la cour, toujours gardtie par des gens que M. le Prince 
tient auprfes d’elle.” ’ 

Scarcely had Clemence reached the melancholy keep from 
which, as she prognosticated, she was never to be released, be- 
fore the gorgeous sultan, who had gratified Conde by her exile, 
bestowed on him another signal mark of his condescending favaur 
by a pro^ss to Chantilly. This visit is famous in the annals 

f astronomy/ It was on the second day that the Mqitre d'hdtel^ 
^atel, committed suicide from vexation at the non-arrival of the 
^a-fish for the Iroyal banquet. Madame de Sevigne’s account of 
this i^bble martyrdbm was not long since quoted in this Journal.^ 
As our refidcrs may remember, the fish arrived, after all, before 
the heroic VatePs blood had Ceased to flow. His hrofessiofiat 
denouement was commended^ and the turbot was served up. . 

^ 

* *Sce Qu^terly Hevbw, vok ]iv. It. 122. 

In 
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Iti 1672 L0tiis> upon bo assignable prete^^t, declare war against 
Holland^ and bimself headed an invading army of 100,000 men^ 
while both Conde and Turenne were invited to attend on his 
person. The only detached service with which the prindfe was 
intrusted was the siege of Wesel. . On his taking an important 
outwork, he received a petition from some ladies of distiuctipn 
who were in the town, be^ing leave to withdraw into Holland. 
He replied ‘ that he had no notion of depriving his victory of its 
finest ornament.’ And it is Skid that the distress of these dames 
contributed to the speedy surrender of the place. Mad. de 
Sevigne has a more agreeable anecdote of this campaign* A 
visionary waited on him in the camp with an offer to communicate 
the secret of making gold. ' Mon ami/ said Conde, ' je te re- 
inercie ; mais, si tu sais une invention pour nous faire passer I’lsscl 
sans ^tre assommes, tu me feras grand plaisir, car je n’en sais 
point ! ’ • 

When the passage of the Tssel was abandoned, that of the Rhine 
was, as we all know, effected in splendid style. * On nous repre- 
sente/ says Mad. de Sevigne, ‘ M. le Prince dans son bateau, 
donnant scs ordres partout, avec ce sang-froid et cette vaUmr 
divine qu’on lui connait.’ But this was a disastrous day for 
Conde. A musket-shot shattered the wrist of his left hand, and 
rendered him incapable of taking any part in the rest of the cam* 
paign. Almost at the same moment his sister’s son, the last of 
an illustrious race, was killed close to him. The wounded prince 
and the corpse were conveyed into the same hut; and that same 
evening arrived an envoy from Poland, to offer the crown of that 
country to the heir of Longueville ! 

Conde accompanied the army also in the indecisive campaign of 
1673 ; and in 1674 he had once more the chief command, and fought 
with all the ardour of youth his last great battle, that of Senneff, 
against the young Prince of Orange (our William III.), who then 
gave proof of ability scarcely less remarkable than Conde s own 
at Rocroy. The French had the decided advantage in the end of 
the day — but no harder struggle is on record, nor perhaps, con- 
sidering the numbers of those engaged, a bloodier one. 7^1je 
killed on both sides amounted to 27,000 men. Conde, who had 
in the hottest mSlee, as of old — been extricated from under 
^s third horse all bathed in blood — and remained in the saddle 
for seventeen hours — ^pursued the Dutch next morning to Failh^ 
and renewed the attack — but the terrible carnage of Senneff had 
discouraged his people not less than their enemy. Two Swiss 
regiments refused to advance— and the second day closed with no 
result but great additional slaughter. During the night the 
Dutch effected their retreat to a new positbn— but morning found 

‘ the 
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tile greater part of the French diabamled* As the Emperor had 
now joined the Dutch alliance^ louis might well he deeply dis^ 
.pleased with Conde for having vainly sacrificed so many lives--^ 
but received him with his usual courtesy. The Prince, almdst 
lame^Twith gout and bruiseSj^jwas climbing slowly the great stair* 
case of Versailles. Louis coh<kicended to appear on the landing- 
place. ^ ^^Sire,” s’4cria-t-iL,de loin, je demande pardon a votre 
Majcste si je la faig attendre/* ^^Mon cousin,” repondit Louis 
XIV., ^^ne vous pressez pas; quand on est aussi charge de 
lauricrs, on ne $aur«ait*niarchev si vite ! ” * 

In 1675 CofidS resumed his command in Flanders; but the 
dea th of Turenne, apparently on the eve of a great victory, at 
"Btollhaufen, gave the Imperialists fresh courage, and so dispirited 
the French on that more important frontier, that the Prince's 
presence there to replace his old rival was judged necessary. He 
undertook this new service with reluctance, for he felt that his 
physical powers were fast sinking, and was not aware of the plan 
which had been formed by his predecessor. ^ Je voudrais bien/ 
said he to one of his attendants, ^ avoir cause seulement deus 
heures avec Tombre de M. de Turenne, pour prendre la suite de 
ses desseins.’ He limited his ambition to prevent further disaster 
— and by his skilful manoeuvres at last compelled the enemy to 
raise the siege of Hagenau, and repass the Rhine ; and thus ended 
the last campaign of Conde. His retreat was heard of with ‘ 
universal regret. ‘We shall have nothing but misfortunes/ said 
an old soldier, ‘now that Turenne is at St. Denis and Conde at 
Chantilly. 

The rest of his life was spent almost entirely at Chantilly. His 
friends often urged him to undertake a narrative of his active years, 
but in vain. He was very willing, however, to talk over past 
scenes — and did so with a charming frankness and simplicity. 

‘ Homme rempli degloire et de modestie,’ says La Bruyere. — ‘ On 
lui a entendn dire, Je Jiiyais, avec la m£me grace qn’il disait, 
Noue Us hattimes,^ 

‘Simple lui-m6me, il n’aimait point le faste dans lea autres. Un 
jour que le.Duc de Candale, <Stantchez lui, affcctait de ne jamais parler 
du Due d’Epernon son pere sans ajouter le mot de monsieur^ le prince 
impatientd ae mit a crier, ‘‘ Monsieur mon dcuyer, dites 4 monsieur 
mon cocher de met^e messieurs mes chevaux k mon carrosse '/’ p. 431. 

He delighted to assemble round him, in his retreat, the men ef 
letters who were now giving splendour to the age of Louis XIV* ; 
and we have numerous testimonies to the extent of knowledge 
and the elegant taste which he brought to his intereburse #ith 
Moliere, Racine, and the rest of that Motherhood. Lord Mabmi, 
however, sees more cruelty than wit in his tomplimeut to a poet- 
aster 
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ast^ who bad brought him an epitaph on the great comedian.~ 

' I wish to God,’ said Conde, ^it bad been Moliere that brought 
me yours.’ HU great out-of-doors amusement was garden- 
ingf;~ # 

*'Long-temps aprfea lui on* d^couvrait encore dans lea ornemens de 
Chantilly lea traces du h«^ros qui les dUigeait. “ Son g6ut naturel,” dit 
son arrUrc petit-fil«, ‘‘pour le jardinage setrouvait nn pen plus k Paise 
que quand il cultivait dea pots d’ouillets dans sa prison de Vincennes!’* 
La bcaut(i et la sym:‘trie du grand^ et du petit chateau ; les bocages, les 
berceaux, les allt^es, lea jardins, ces <^ux si claires, si limpidcs, si 
abondaiitcs; ce canal que Condt^ se plaisait a creuseik; ae noinbre pro- 
digieux de jeis-d’eau qui se faisaicnt entendre nuit et jour, et qui entre- 
tenaient la fraicheur de Pair ; cette foret immense, si bieu percee, si 
bien alignee — tel est le portrait qu’on nous fait de Chantilly avant la 
R«5vo1ution. Depuis, la plupart de ces merveilles de PArt ont disparu. 
Mais la Nature ne c^de pas aiissi facilement k ia violence de Phomme, 
et sait plus prompteiiftnt reparer ses ravages ; de nos jours (en Sep- 
tembre 1841) j’ai encore pu admirer cette foret vaste et sauvage; ces 
caux limpides et jaillissaiites ; ces verts peupliers d’Aibele qui ont pris 
racinedans les dtSbris du Grand Chllieau, et qui mainteaant les entourent 
de leur umbrage ; ces sentiers de pclouse, et ces haies d’aubepine ; ce 
Petit Chateau, encore debout, et encore plein des souvenirs de Cond^ ; 
ces jurdins rcstaurds avee soiii, ct od les plus beaux Grangers, les fleurs 
les plus brillaiites, repandent de nouveau leurs parfums.* — p. 432. 

Condi’s descendant, in the ‘ Essai Historique/ states that from 
early youth to the age of sixty-four he lived in oblivion of all 
tlxo duties of religion. He never was seen in a church — ^bis 
conversation was often grossly blasphemous — and when in Hol- 
land he made great efforts to attach Splnosa to his personal 
service. In 1679^ however, a strong impression was made on him 
by the pious death and warnings of his sister, who had atoned for 
the sins of her youth by an old age of penitence ; and shortly after- 
wards, upon a similar parting with another female friend of his 
early days, he sent for Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Nicole. Their 
dealings with him appear to have produced effects satisfactory to 
their own minds ^ and the news of Conde’s conversion fell like a 
thtinderboU aaipng the infidels of the court. Voltaire, in the 
^Sieclet’* and elsewhere, betrays his soreness on this subject 
^ L esprit du Prince/ says he, * s’affaiblisait avec son corps, ,et il nc 
resta rien da grand Conde les deux dernieres annees de sa vie/ 
]3at be . pvodjmes not a shadow of proof ibr this assertion ; and 
Ihe minute account wo, have of the closing scene from Gourvilia, 
vfho drew up ibe Prince’s testament the day before be died, an^ 
by his bfK^ide to ,the last moment, in Lord Mahon’s opinion 
completely refutes it. 

The Prince^so harsh q husband, .was, it appears, remarkably 
affectionate and attentive on all occasions to the wives of his son 
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i0^ jBnghien and his grandson the yotti%rDuke de^Bourbon.* The 
latter was seized tvith smallf^OK when with the court ' at Fontsan- 
bleau in December 1686. The moment he heard of her Ulness 
the oid man^ in spite of his' infirmities, travelled rapidly to.F&ti- 
tainbleau; but the fatiga^,^f the winter jouiti^ proved fatal. 
Being urged to retire to Pansjit'he said, ^ Je sens que jc dois?faife 
un plds longue joume©/ ah^i immediately summon^ his confessor. 

Hayid|: tenderly bid adieu to his. family and the numerous 
officers who knelt with them in* his chamber, be expired at 
seven in the -evening of the 11th of December. The Engiish 
Ambassador, txrfd Arran, thus writes on the 14th-^and one cir- 
cumstance that he mentions will remind our readers of the death- 
"bed loyalty of Talleyrand Le roi avait enwye demander 
comment le prince se portait depuis son derni^ acces. Lorsque 
le gentilhomme charge de^ce message entra dans sa chambre, Ic 
prince avait deja perdu la parole ; cependan^ il prit la main du 
gentilhomme, et la posa sur son cobuV, voulant faire entendre qu’il 
remerciait le roi de cette preuve d’interfet. Jamais personae ne 
mourut avec moins de faiblcsse ; il resta dans son bon sens jusqu a 
son dernier soupir.’” ^ 

The funeral oration of Conde is the chef-d^wuvre of Bossuet. 
He was buried at Vallcry, by his father and grandfather, but the 
heart was deposited in the Jesuits’ Churcli of the Rue St. 
Antoine. The great-grandson states that, on conveying t^ (he 
same place the heart of a kinsman, be had occasion to see the 
cases which preserved there the hearts of many of his ancestors, 
and that he and all with him observed that that of the great Coude 
was double the size of any of the rest. 

This large heart dictated one article of the testament which k is 
pleasing to recollect. Cond^ bequeathed 50,000 crowns to be 
distributed among the poor and the sick of the French districts 
4hat had suffered most damage during his rebellious campai^s. 

, But he died without exhibiting tliq^ least sign of repentmg or re- 
lenting as to his unhappy wife. On the contrary, there was 
found among bis papers a scaled letter to the kin||;, in which, re- 
commending his children to his Majesty's protection, he besought 
him to recall the lettre du cachet by which the princes© was 
confined toXh&teauroux. The mere fact of this cruel legacy 
seams m suffiieieht evidence that Cemdd did not beKeve Imr to 
be insmie p bnt Madlle. de Mon^pensier, in relating the dreum- 
stance^ has Imguage equally irreconcilable with that tlie<»ry 
* J’am:aSs.«\*oulu qn'il n’eut pas prid le rot que ixiadame sa feMne 
demeurftt toujours k ChiUeauTOux. J’en suis Her 

* h. WM at de nouv]{)fm’e wedd)tix,tliat CoiKjl4'first appeared wi^ povrdar, an4 
the hew style of drese iutfoduced tiy liouie ^IV. till flien he had Vent hie Ibeara and 
the old S|miibh coeidme^ ^ . 
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non, however^ took no stop ia h«f favour. We bavo no account 
wliatevor of her end, except that she died in ApriL 1694. Her 
remains were torn from the grave by the mobof CbSteauroux 
during the insanity of 1793, and Lord Mahon^s researchee asio 
her epitapH only ascertained that til^.marblc on which it was in- 
scribed had been sold to a buildeiFI 

When we reviewed the later volui)|es of our author’s ^ History 
of England/ we took the liberty of finding^ fault with him for 
giving his admirable characters of various eminent persons before 
the course of his narrative had embraced their actions. On the 
present occasion his Lordship begins and closes ^vithout any at- 
tempt whatever to sum up the qualities either of Conde or of 
Clemence. We are sorry for this, but not quite so vain as to try 
what he has chosen to avoid and if formal characters may be 
dispensed with in any biographical work, it is certainly in one 
where the facts have been compiled and collected with the care 
and fairness, and commented on, as they occur, with the good 
sense and good feeling of Lord Mahon. 


Art. V. — The Bible in Spain. By George Borrow. London. 

1842. 2 vols. 12mo. 

R. Sorrow’s book on the ^ Gipsies of Spain,’ published a 
couple of years ago, was so much and so well reviewed 
(though not, to our shame be it said, in our own Journal), tliat 
we cannot suppose his name is new to any of our readers. Its 
literary merits were considerable — but balanced by equal demerits. 
Nothing more vivid and picturesque than many of its descriptions 
of scenery and sketches of adventure : nothing more weak emd 
confused than every attempt either at a chain of reasoning, or 
even a consecutive narrative of events that it included- It Was 
evidently the work of a man^of uncommon and highly interesting 
character and endowments; but as clearly he was quite raw as 
an original author. The glimpses of a most curious and novel 
subject that be opened werey however, so very striking, that> on 
Ae whole> that book deserved well to make a powerful impres- 
uhovLt and could not but excite great hopes that his more prac-* 
tked pen would hereafter produeumany things of higher conse- 
quenco. The present volumes^ willy we ^apprehend^ go. far to 
;^iify suck anticipations*. In point of composition,. gen^p^ly^ 
Mr. Borrow has made a si^aL advance ; but the grand is, 
that ker^teemsf to have iconsidei^cl and ;smdied ,him|»BUVin .t^^ 
interval ; wisely resolved on steadily avoiding in future the species 
of efforts in Which he had, keen felt to fail; apd qii^r ^ulously 
cultivating and improving the peculiar talents which were as 
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miivfirsally acknowledged to be brilliantly dbiplayad in numerous 
detached passages of his Gipsies/ ..... 

Plis person J history appears to have been a most strange one 
— fuller of adventure than anything we are at all familiar with 
even in modern romance, is a pity that he has been withheld^ 
by whatever and however commendable feelings^ from giving 
distinct account of it, at least in its leading features ; but wc 
have only bints and allusions, widely scattered and often obscure* 
He must pardon us^ therefore, if in stating our notion of what 
bis life has been, we should fell into some little mistakes. 

We infer, from various obiter dicta of our author, that 
he is a native of Norfolk — in which county, in very early days, 
“his curiosity and sympathy were p>werfully excited by the Gipsy 
race ; insomuch that he attached himself to the society of some 
members of the fraternity, and so won on their confidence that 
they initiated him in their dhilect, of which, by degrees, he 
became quite master, and also communicated to him much of 
their secret practical lore, especially as regards the training and 
man^ement of horses. From Norfolk the young gentleman 
appears to have gone to Edinburgh, for the purpose of studying 
in its university. He, we gather, while thus resident in Scot- 
land, not only studied Latin and Greek and Hebrew with dili- 
gence, but made frequent excursions into the Highlands, and, 
being enthusiastically delighted with the region and the legends 
of its people, added one more to the very short list of Saxons that 
have ever acquired any tolerable skill in its ancient language. 
Whether or not Mr. Borrow also studied medicine at Edinburgh, 
with a view to the practice of that profession, we do not venture 
to guess — but that he had attended some of the medical and sur- 
gical classes in the university cannot be doubted. 

Of the course of his life after the period of adolescence we 
know scarcely anything, except what is to be inferred from the 
one fact that he chose to devote himself to the service of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and from the numerous locali- 
ties Which he alludes to as liaving been visited by liim in that 
occupation^ and the most of them, be it observed, so visited that 
he acquired the free use, in speaking and in writing, of their various 
dialects; Mr* Borrow, incidentally and unaffectedly^ (as we con^ 
ceive), represents himself as able to serve the Society by trans*- 
latingi ihe Scriptures, ctnd expounding them in conversation, (he 
nowhere hints at preaching), in the Persian, the Arabic, the Ger^ 
man, the Dutch, the Russian^ the* Polish; in Italian, French, 
Spanish,. Porhiguese ; and in varieties of the Gij^. diabjQt 
actually in use over almost every part of Europe. Of his com- 
plete skill in the Scandinavian languages wo cannot (k>ubt, 
because he published some ten years ago a copious, bcidy bf 
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trotisUtiong fronv their popular minstrelsies, done in a style not at 
all to be confounded with that of certain clever versifiers, who 
get a literal version made of a ballad ^ in some obscure dialect 
intb plain French, or English, o? German prose^ and then tiirn it 
into flowing English rhymes worthy, of the anthology of the 
Annuals, His Norse ditties hav%the unforgeable stamp of au- 
thenticity on every line. Had he con<|^cended to take the other 
course^ they would have been more popular among fine ladies 
and lazy gentlemen — but they would not have been true and 
real ; and uncouthness, and harshness, and barbarity of thought 
and phrase, and rhyme too, were all with him r(%l features which 
it would have been a sort of crime to depart from. We are 
informed that Mr. Borrow’ s accurate knowledge not only of the 
Gaelic but of the Welsh has been shown in the composition of 
another series of metrical translations from these dialects, which, 
however, the poor# reception of the Norse volume discouraged 
him from printing. Finally, it appears that his anxiety atout 
the Gipsies has induced him to study the Sanscrit, of which 
great tongue he considers their original dialect to be a mutilated 
and degraded offshoot ; but whether Mr. Borrow has ever been 
in India, or acquired the use of any of its living languages, does 
not distinctly appear. Wo rather think, however, such is the fact 
N^ow, be it observed, Mr. Borrow is at this time under forty 
years of age — a man in the very prime of life and vigour, though, 
indeed, his wanderings and watchings have left one broad mark 
1)ehind them. Tall, strong, athletic, with a clear olive com-^ 
plexion, and eyes full of the fire of genius and enterprise, his hair 
is already white as Mont Blanc. 

How early and entirely the Reformation was checked and 
extinguished in the Spanish Peninsula is well known to every 
English reader. During many generations the word of God had 
been altogether denied to the people in their vernacular speech ; 
when the ^ heavy blow and great discouragement’ given to the 
whole ecclesiastical system, both in Spain and in Portugal, by 
the political revolutions of recent times, seemed to offer an oppor- 
tunity too favourable to be neglected by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Accordingly, in November, 1835, Mr. Borrow 
was despatched to Lisbon, with instructions to travel over whatn 
ever parts of the Peninsula he should find most accessible* He 
carried with him large quantities of Bibles and Testaments in 
Portuguese ; authority to superintend the printing of a Spanish 
Bible at Madrid, provideil tflc government there would sanction 
such a proceeding; and so soon as this edition should be com- 
pleted^ he was to undertake personally its distribution in the 
provinces. Mr. Borrow spent the best part of five years in 
this service ; and the book before us is not a rc^lor narrative of 
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iu progress^ but a set of fragmentary sketches^ intended to convey 
a general notion of the sort of persons and adventured encoun- 
tered by him, while endeavouring to circulate the Bible in the 
Peniosula, which had rested on his own memory as most peculiar 
and characteristic* > 

We are afraid that, if Mr^ Borrow had given us a plain prosaic 
history, and summed up its results in a statistical form, we should 
have found but little reason for congdtftulating the Bible Society 
on the success of their missionary’s endeavours. Here and there 
we do find a glimpse of something like hope. A few, a very 
few persons, Bbrfi in Spain and in Portugal, appear to have had 
their curiosity warmly excited, and to have received copies of the 
Scriptures in their own languages with not only pleasure and 
gratitude, but in such a way as might fairly indicate a resolution 
to study them with a view to the serious comparison of the popular 
doctrines and practices of the popish system with the word of 
inspiration. But, in general, the persons willing to purchase, 
or even to accept of Bibles, seem to have been liberals in religion 
as well as in politics ; who desired to have the books offered by 
Mr, Borrow from feelings akin to those which must have been 
uppermost with N apoleon, when, in drawing out a catalogue of 
b^ks for his cabin-library on the voyage to Egypt, he gave one 
section to Mythology, and included therein the Old Testament. 
All the courtesy and kindness which Mr. Borrow often experi- 
enced at the hands of the rural curates only leaves us with the 
melancholy conviction that Blanco White did not exaggerate in 
his ^ Doblado’s Letters ’ the vast spread of infidelity among the 
Spanish priesthood. But certainly Mr. Borrow gives some anec- 
dotes about the religion of the Spanish clergy for which even 
^ Doblado* had not prepared us. If we are to rely on these 
pages — and assuredly, though we occasionally demur to their 
authority, never question the entire vcracipusness of their 
author — there are at this moment priests, and even bishops, iti 
Spain, who adhere in secret to Judaism — nay, to Mahometanism ! 

V But it is not our wish to go into any examination or discussion 
either o| the prudence of the Bible Society on this occasion, or of 
the actutd state of the Spanish Church. Our business is literary. 
We conceive that Mr. Borrow has in these pages come out as an 
^ English author of high mark. Considering the book merely as 
one of adventures, it seems to us about the most extraordinary 
one that has appeared in our own, or indeed in any other lan- 
guage, for a very long time past. Indeed we are more frequently 
reminded of Gil Bids, in narratives of this pious single-hearted 
man, than in the perusal of almost any modern novelist’s pag^v 

Wc intend to quote largely ; but we hope to quote enough to 

give 
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giv6 our readers an adequate notion of Mr. Borrow s style and 
method of obsert^ing, and thinkings and writing, without inter- 
fering with the interest of his hook as a whole. In this view, wo 
shall take one, and that the first of his peninsular expeditidhs— 
which began at Lisbon, and, carrying him through Badajos and 
Talavera to Madrid, ended at Seville; thus leaving untouched 
the greater part of his first , volume and^the whole of the second. 
We begin with a sketch new Mafra. He is cenversing with his 
guide about the beautiful envirbns. 

• I asked the boy whether he or his parents weit saequainted with 
the Scripture and ever read it ; he did not, however, seem to under- 
stand me. I must here observe that the boy was fifteen years of age, 
that he was in many respects very intelligent, and had some knowledge 
of the Latin language ; nevertheless he knew not the Scripture even by 
name, and I have no doubt, from what I subsequently observed, that at 
least two-thirds of his*GOuntrymen are on that important point no wiser 
than himself. At the doors of village inns, at the hearths of the rustics, 
in the fields where they labour^ at the stone fountains by the wayside 
where they water their cattle, 1 have questioned the lower class of the 
children of Portugal about the Scripture, the Bible, the Old and New 
Testament, and in no one instance have they known what I was alluding 
to, or could return me a rational answer, though on all other matters 
their replies were sensible enough ; indeed, nothing surprised me more 
than the free and unembarrassed manner in which the Portuguese pea- 
santry sustain a conversation, and the purity of the language in which 
they express their thoughts, and yet few of them can read or write ; 
whereas the peasantry of England, whose education is in general much 
superior, are in their conversation coarse and dull almost ta brutality, 
and absurdly ungrammatical in their language, though the English 
tongue is upon the whole more simple in its structure than the Poriu-» 
guese.' — pp. 19, 20. 

The following passage is from Mr. Borrow*s account of his 
journey through Portugal to the Spanish frontier. 

* Monte More is the head of a range of hills which cross this part of 

the Alemtejo, and from hence they fork east and south-east, towards the 
former of which directions lies the direct road to Elvas, Badajoz, and 
Mafirid ; and towards the latter tliat to Evora. A beautiful mountain,, 
covered to the top with cork-trees, is the third of the chain, which skirta; 
the uray in the direction of Elvas. It is called Monte Almo; a brook 
brawls at its ba^ and as I passed it the sun was shining gloriouslv 
the green herbage on which flocks of goats were feeding,, with their bellsr" 
ringing merrily, so that the iaut (?nsemble resembled a fairy scenei and 
tbet nothing might be wanted to complete the picture, I here nij^tam^ 
a goatherd, beneath an azinheira, whose appearance recalled fb my 
mind the Brute Carle, mentioned in the Banish ballhd of Swayite 
Vonved:*-^ • 


‘ A wild 
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* wild twine on hit thouldert he kep^ 

And upon hit bosom a blatk bear tjepl; ; 

And about hit fingers, with hair o’erhung, 

The squirrel sported and weasel clung.*^ ‘ 

* Upon the shoulder of the.ffoatherd was a beasts whicli he told me 
was a lontra, or otter, which he bad lately caught in the neighbouring 
brook ; it had a string round its neck, which was attached to his arm. 
At his left side was^ &ig, from the top iff which peered the heads of 
two or three singular-looking animals, « and at liis right was squatted the 
sullen cub of a wolf, which he^ was endeavouring to tame; his whole 
appearance wal^tc^^the last degree savage and wild. After a little con- 
versation such as those who meet on the road frequently hold, I asked 
him if he could read, but he made me no answer. 1 then inquired if 
;^he knew anything of God or Jesus Christ ; he looked me fixedly in the 
face for a moment, and then turned his countenance towards the sun, 
which was beginning to sink in the west, nodded to it, and then again 
looked fixedly upon me. I believe that 1 understood the mute reply, 
which probably was, that it was God who made that glorious light 
which illumes and gladdens all creation ; and, gratified with that belief, 
I left him and hastened after my companions, who were by this time a 
considerable way in advance. 

‘ 1 have always found in the disposition of the children of the fields a 
more determined tendency to religion and piety than amongst the inha- 
bitmits of towns and cities, and the reason is obvious, ~they are less 
acquainted with the works of man’s hands than with those of God-; 
their occupations, too, which are simple, and requiring less of ingenuity 
and skill than those which engage the attention of the other portion of 
their fellow-creatures, are less favourable to the engendering of self- 
conceit and sufficiency, so utterly at variance with that lowliness of 
spirit which constitutes the best foundation of piety. The sneerers and 
scofiers at religion do not spring from amongst the simple children of 
nature, but are the excrescences of over-wrought refinement ; and though 
their baneful influence has indeed penetrated to the country and cor- 
rupted man there, the source and fountain-head was amongst crowded 
houses, where nature is scarcely known. I am not one of those who 
look for perfection amongst the rural population of any country ; perfec- 
tion is not to be found amongst the children of the fall, wherever their 
abodes may happen to be ; but, until the heart discredits the existence 
of a God, there is still hope for the soul of the possessor, however stained 
with crime he may be, for even Simon the magician was converted ; %\it 
w^u the heart is once steeled with infidelity, infidelity confirmed b^ 
carnal wisdom* an exuberance of the grace of God is required to melt xt 
which is seldom manifested. We read in the blessed book that the 
Pharisee and the wizard became receptacles of grace, but where is there 
mention made of the conversion of the^sheering Sadducee — pp. 40^43. 

Our next extract gives a riight^scene at Evora, where our 
xnissbuary had taken np bia quarters in the midst of a mptley 
company of smugglers of the boarder — a wild scene, wild pimple, 

and 
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and strange and affecting glimpses of wild superstitions harboured 
in rude but kind hearts. 

•* The night was very stormy^ and at about nine we heard a gayoping 
towards the door, and then a loud knocking: it was opened, and in 
rushed a wild-looking man, motinted on a donkey : he wore a ragged 
jacket of sheep-skin, called in Spanish zamarra, with breeches of the 
same as far down as his knees ; his legs were bare. Around his som- 
brero, or shadowy hat, was lied a large quantity of the herb which in 
English is called rosemary, in Spanish romero, and in the rustic lan- 
guage of Portugal alecrim; which last as a word of Scandinavian origin 
ieUegrevi), signifying the elfin-plant, and was probahl/'carricd into the 
south by the Vandals. The man seemed frantic with terror, and said 
that the witches had been pursuing him and hovering over his head for 
the last two leagues. He came from the Spanish frontier with meal 
and other articles ; he said that his wife was following him and would 
soon arrive, and in a^out a quarter of an hour she made her appearance, 
dripping with rain, and also mounted on a donkey. 

‘ 1 asked my friends the contrabandistas why he wore the rosemary 
in his hat ; whereupon they told me that it was good against witches 
and the mischances on the road. I had no time to argue against this 
superstition, for, as the chaise was to be ready at five the next morning, 
I wished to make the most of the short time which I could devote to 
sleep. 

‘ I rose at four, and, after having taken some refreshment, I descended 
and found the strange man and his wife sleeping in the chimney-corner 
by the fire, which was still burning ; they soon awoke and began pre- 
paring their breakfast, which consisted of salt sardinhas, broiled upon 
the embers. In the mean time the woman sang snatches of the beauti- 
ful hymn, very common in Spain, which commences thus : — 

“ Once of old upon a mountain, shepherds overcome with sleep. 

Near to Bethlem’s holy tower, kept at dead of night their sheep; 

Roxuid about the tmnk they nodded of a huge ignited oak, 

Whence the crackling flame ascending, bright and clear, the darkness 
. broke.^* 

‘ On hearing that I was about to depart, she said, “ You shall^havc 
some of my husband’s rosemary, \vhich will keep you from danger, and 
prevent any misfortune occurring.” I was foolish enough to permit 
her to put some of it in my hat.’ — pp. 65-68. 

Riding among the mountains near' Estremos, Mr. Borrow is 
called to a halt by his first peninsular specimen of Druldical 
remains. How genuine is the spirit of his commentary ! 

‘After proceeding about a lei^ue and a half, a blast came booming 
from the north, rolling before it unmense clouds of dust ; happily it did 
npt blow in our faces, or it would have been difficult to proceed, so great 
was its violence. We bad left the road in order to take advantage df one 
of those short cfuts, which, though nassable for a horse or a nifile, ate for 
too rough to permit any species ot earriage to teavel aldng thera.< We 

were 
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ivere in the midst of sands, brushwood, and huge jpi^ces of fock« which 
thickly studded the ground. These i^e the stoh^ t^hich ^rm. theaierras 
of Spain and Portugal ; those singular mountains which rise in naked 
horndness, like the ribs of some mighty carcase from. Which the fl^h 
has been torn. Many of these stones, or rbeks, grew out of the earth, 
and many lay on'^its surface unattached, perhaps wrOstedl from iheir bed 
bv the waters of the deluge. Whilst toihng along these wild wastes, I 
, observed^ a little way to my left, a pile of stones of rather a singular ap- 
pearance, and rode lip to it. It was a druidical altar, and the most per- 
fect lind beautiful one of the kind whicfi I had ever seen. It was circu- 
lar, and consisted pf stones imihensely large and heavy at the bottom, 
which towards the top became thinner and thinner, having been fashioned 
by the hand of art to something of the shape of scollop-shells. These 
' were surmounted by a very large flat stone, which slanted dovyn towards 
the south, where was a door. Three or four individuals might have takeh 
shelter within the interior, in which was growing a small thoni-tree. 

^ I gazed with reverence and awe upon the pila where the first colo- 
nists of Europe offered their worship to the unknown God. The temples 
of the mighty and skilful Roman, comparatively of modern date, have 
crumbled to dust in its neighbourhood. The churches of the Arian 
Goth, hl$ successor in power, have sunk beneath the earth, and are not 
to be found ; and the mosques of the Moor, the conqueror of the Goth, 
where and what are they ? Upon the rock, masses of hoary and vanish- 
ing ruin. Kot so the Druid’s stone; there it stands on the hill of winds, 
as strong and as freshly new as the day, perhaps thirty centuries back, 
when it was first raised by means which are a mystery. Earthquakes 
have heaved it, but its cope-stone has not fallen ; rain fioods have deluged 
it, but failed to sweep it from its station ; the burning sun has flashed 
upon it, but neither split nor crumbled it ; and Time, stern old Time, has 
rubbed it with his iron tooth, and with what effect let those who view it 
declare. There it stands ; and he who wishes to study the literature, the 
learning, and the history of the ancient Celt and Cymbrian, may gaze on 
its broad covering, and glean from that blank stone the whole known 
amount. The Roman has left behind him his deathless writings, his 
history, and his songs ; the Goth his liturgy, his traditions, and the 
gennl^Of noble institutions ; the Moor his chivalry, his discoveries in 
medicine, and the foundations of modern commerce ; and where is the 
memorial of the Druidic races Yonder; that pile of eternal stone !’ — 
p.UB-m. 

Oti reaching Elvas Mr. Borrow was carious to examine the 
fortifications; bat the officer in command denied admission. 
Our author’s commentary is too bold to be omitted — ^for boldness 
of tbyoaght and language is the broadest stamp of the man. We 
demur to his character of the wines, of Portugal ; but perhaps hO; 
is no wiae-bil^r at all. What he sayS of our own popularity hi 
Portug^ is, we believe, too true ; and "perhaps in what he says bf 
ihe feeling towards m in Franie he is not so far wrong neither, 
ifd,%po;t sj^king of Paris of Boulogne. 
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* Ife prc8C3^tly a|i^ai^d, and inquired whether t was .an Euglishmau ; 
to which hairing rejplicd in thfe affirmative^ he said, ** In that cas^, sir, 
YOU cannot^enter .* indeedt it is not the custom to permit any fomgaers 
to visit the^fort** I answered that it was perfectly indifferedt to me 
whether I visited it or hht; and, having taken a survey of Badi^pz from 
the eastern side of the hill, descended by the way I came. 

‘ This is one of the beneficial results of protecting a nation and squan- 
dering blood and treasure in its defence. The Egglish, who have never 
been at war witli Portugal, whp have fought for its independence on 
land and sea, and always with succesi, who have forced themselves by a 
treaty of commerce to drink its coarse and filthy wino*f, which no other 
nation cares to taste, are the most unpopular people who visit Portugal. 
The French have ravaged the country with fire and sw^ord, and shed the 
blood of its sons like water; the French buy not its fruits and loathe its 
wines, yet there is no had spirit in Portugal towards the French* The 
reason of this is, no mystery : it is the nature not of the Portuguese only, 
hut of corrupt and finregenerate man, to dislike his benefactors, who, liy 
conferring benefits upon him, mortify in the most generous manner Ins 
miserable vanity. 

‘ There is no country in which the English arc so popular as in Prance ; 
but, though the Fiench have been frequently roughly handled by the 
English, and have seen their capital occupied by an English army, they 
have never been subjected to the supposed ignominy of receiving assist- 
ance from them.^ — ^pp, 143, 144. 

Soon after passing the Spanish line Mr. Borrow fell into com- 
pany with a party of his old friends the gipsies. One of them, 
the Antonio familiar to the readers of his former work, offers to 
be his guide onward, and the ancient hankering for Homnani 
soriety is too strong for the temptation. The missionary accepts 
the offer ; and wc have him pursuing his way for mc>ro tten a 
w eek, mounted on a spare pony (Egyplice gras)^ from tl|e Gitano 
camp — ^lodging, whether in field, forest, village, town, or city, 
exactly where Antonio would naturally have lodged ha<l there 
be^ no stranger with him. Thera can be no sort of doubt that 
throughout his travels Mr. Borrow has usually passed with gip- 
sies for one in part at least of their own blood. Jt was so at Mos- 
cow — ^wliere the Prima Donna of the celebrated Singing Com- 
pany was at once ready to hail him as a kinsman. It is so every- 
where in Spain ; and most queer are some of the results to the 
supposed 'London Caloro.*, / > ; 

• Towards evening we drew neai: to a large, town oer village,;. ^ iT&ii 
, is Mjsrida,? said Antonio^ formerly a mighty city of thc CbrahaU 
shall qtay here.tp-night, and perhaps for a day or twoii|br 

business of Egypt to^Jransact in thispl^^p. ^ Nqw^ bro^etj^. 

with the horse, and wait for me oeneeth ypnder Jt before 

and see In what condition 1 . 4 ^^ 

down on a atone beneath th 6 runiM Wall W^hidh AHthnib:ha4’ motiotiM 

‘ ^ VOL/LXXI. NO. CXLI. N Hie 5 
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me: the sun went 3own, anrf t)\eair^vae exceedingly. keens I. drew 
close around me an old tattered gipsy cloak with which my comiMinion 
had provided mot and, being somewhat fatigued, fell into a dcase which 
lasted nearly an hour. 

Is your worship the Ijoudon Caloro?** said a strange Voice close 
beside me. I started, and beheld the face of a woman peering upder 
my hat. Notwithstanding the dusk, I could see that the features were 
hideously ugly and almost black : they belonged, in fact, to a gipsy 
crone, at least seventy years of age, loaning upon a staff, “ Is your 
worrfiip the Loudon Caloro?*^ repeated slie. I am he w'hom you 
seek/* said I;'‘'^\fhere is Antonio?** ^^Cnrelando^ nirelandoj lari- 
bustrei atrelos /ere/a,*’* said the crouc : “ come with me, Caloro of my 
garlochin, come with me to my little ker ; he will be there anon.” I 
followed the crone, who led the way into the town, which was Tuinous 
and seemingly half deserted ; w'e went up the street, from which she 
turned into a narrow and dark lane, and presently opened the gate of a 
large dilapidated house. “ Come in,** said she. And the gras ?** I 
demanded. “Bring the gras in too, my chabo, bring the gras in 
tooj there is room for the gras in my little stable.** We entered a 
large court, across which wc proceeded till we came to a wide doorw'ay. 
“ Go in, my child of Egypt,** said the hag ; “ go in : that is my little 
stable.** “ The place is as dark ns pitch,** said I, ** and may he 
a well for what I know 5 bring a light, or I will not enter.” “ "Give 
me tlic solabarri (bridle),’* said the hag, “ and I will lead your 
hor.se in, my chabo of Egypt ; yes, and tether him to my little man- ► 
ger.** She led the horse through the doorway, and I lieard her busy 
in the darkness ; presently the horse shook himself; “ GVa^/i tenda-- 

said the hag, who iiow^ made her appearance with the bridle in her 
hand; “the horse has shaken himself; he is not harmed by his day*s 
journey. Now let us go in, my Caloro, into my little room/* 

* We entered the house and found ourselves in a vast room, which 
would liave been quite dark hut for a faint glow' Avhich appeared at the 
farther end ; it proceeded from a brasero, beside which were squatted 
two dusky figures. “ These are Callces/* said the hag; “ one is iny 
daughter, and the other is her chabi; sit down, my Tjondon Caloro, and 
let UB hear you speak/* I looked about for a cliair, but could see none ; 
at a short distance, however, I perceived the end of a broken pillar lying 
on the floor; this I rolled to the brasero and sat down upon it. “ This 
is a fine house, mother of the gipsies/* said I ; “ rather cold and damjH 
tliough; it appears large enough to be a barrack.” “ Plenty of houses 
in Merida, my London Caloro, some of them just as they were left 
by the Corahanoes. Ah ! a fine people are the Corahanocs ; I often 
wish myself in their chim once more/* “How is this, mother?** 
said I ; have been in tlie latid ojf the Moors ?*^ “ Twice have ^ 

I been in their country, my Caloro — twice have I been in the land ^ 
of the Corahat : The first time is mote than fifty years ago; 1 was ihm 
with theSese (Spaniards), for my husband was a soldier of the Crallis 
(King) Spain, and O rqn at that time belonged to Spain/* “ You 

^ Doing doing busihoss ; — ^lie has much busiiiess to do.' 

were 
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were, not thtti with the real Moors,’* said I. wdy with the 

Spaniards \rho occupied part of their country?*’ “ I have been with 
the real Moors, my Ijohdon Caloro. About forty years ago I was with 
my ro in Ceuta, [for he was still a soldier of the king ; and he said to me 
one day, ‘ I am tired of this place, where there is nohread and less water ; 
I will escaxie and turn Corahano : this night I will kill my sergeant^ and 
flee to the camp of the Moor.* ‘ Do so,* said I, * my chabo ; and as soon 
as may be I '^ill follow you and become a Corahaui.* That same night 
he killed his sergeant, who five years hefore liad called him Calo and 
cursed him ; then running to the w^all* he drojiped from it, and, amidst 
many shots, he escaped to the land of the Corahai : ^isTlfor myself, I re- 
mained in the presidio of Ceuta as a sutller, selling wine and repani to 
the huiidunares. Two years passed by, and I neither saw nor heard from 
my ro. One day there came a strange man lo my cachimani (wine- 
shop) ; he was dressed like a Corahano, and yet he did not look like 
one ; he looked morp like a callardo (black), and yet he was not a ciil- 
lardo either, thougn he was almost black ; and as I looked upon him I 
thought he looked something like the Errale (Gipsies) ; and he said to me, 
‘ Zincali ; chachipe !* and then he whispered to me in queer language, 
which I could scarcely understand,* Your ro is \vaiting; come with liic, 
my little sister, and 1 will take you unto him.* ‘ Where is he ?’ said I ; aud 
he pointed to the west, to the land of the Corahai, and said, * lie is yon- 
der away ; come with me, little sister, the ro is waiting.* For a moment 
I was afraid, but I bethought me of my husband, and I wished to he 
amongst the Corahai. The sentinel challenged us at the gate, Init I 
gave him repani, and he let us pass. About a league from the town, 
beneath a cerro (hill), we found four men and women, all very black like 
the strange man, and they all saluted me and called me little sister, 
and they gave me other clothes, and I looked like a Corahani, and 
away we marched for many days amidst deserts aud small villages, and 
more than once it seemed to me that I was amongst the Errate, for their 
w’ays were the same : the men would hokkawar (cheat) with mules and 
asses, and the Avomen told baji ; and after many days we came before a 
large town, and the black man said, *Go in there, little sjster, and there 
you will find your ro;* aud I went to tlie gate, and an mmecl Corahano 
stood within the gate, and I looked in his face, and lo 1 it was my ro. 

‘ ** Well, brother, to be short, my ro was killed in the wars, before 
a to>vn to which the king of the Corahai laid siege, and I became a 
pi;ali (wkiow), and I returned to the village of the renegades, as it Waa 
called, and supported myself as well as I could ; and one day, as I was 
sitting weeping, tlie black man, whom I had never seen since the day hef 
brdught me to my ro, again stood before me, and said, • Come with iho, 
little sister, come with me ; the ro is at hand :* and I went with him, and 
beyond the gate in the desert iyas the same party of J^lat* men ami 
women which I had seen before. ♦ Where is my ro?* said I, * Herd 
he is,^ little sister,* said the black man, *here he is ; from tto day I airi 
the ro, and you the romi; come, let m go, for there is busiBess to he 
done.^ And' I went W'ith him, and he was my to; lived 

awoiigst the deserts, and hokkawat’d and choried and told half; and 1 
. ^ N? said 
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$aid to myseU; ^This is good : sure I am amongst the Errata, in a better 
chim than my own.* And I had three by the black man ; two of 
them died, but the youngest, who is the^alli who sits by the bmero, 
was spaced : it came to j^aSs that once in the winter*time our compiu>y 
attempted to pass wide and deep river, and the boat overset, and all 
^r people were dmwned, all but myself and my chabi, whom. I bore 
in my Irasom. I had now no friends amongst the Corahai, and I wan« 
dered about the despojplados, liowling and lamenting till 1 became half 
lili (mad), and in this manner I found my way to the coast, where I 
made^l'iends with the captain of^ a ship, and returned to this laud of 
Spain. And nov loam here, I often wish myself back again amongst 
the Corahai.’* ’ — p, 163., 

Our ^ London Galoro * is now, \\c understand, a married man : 
but in 1835 he was open to a tender proposition. 

* In the afternoon I was seated witli the gipsy mother in the hall ; 
the two Callees were absent telling fortunes. “ Are you married, my 
London Caloro?” said the old woman to me. “ Are you a to?"* 

‘ Myself^ — Wherefore do you ask, O Dai de los Cales ? 

* Gipsy Mother. — It is high time that the lacha of the chabi were 
taken from her, and that she had a ro. You can do no better than take 
her for romi, my London Caloro. 

* Myself. — I am a stranger in this land, O mother of the gipsies, 
and scarcely know how to provide for myself, much less for a romi. 

^ Gipsy Mothe 7 \ — She wants no one to provide for her, my Lmdon' 
Caloro ; she can at any time provide for herself and her ro. She can 
liokkawar, tell baji, and there are few to equal her at stealing d pastesas. 
Were she once at Madrilati, she would make much treasure ; in this 
foros she is nalu (lost), for there is nothing to be gained ; but in 
the foros baro it would be another matter ; she would go dressed in 
lachipi and sonacai (silk and gold), whilst you would ride aboxit on your 
black-tailed gra ; and when you had got much treasure, you might re- 
turn hither and live like a Crallis, and all the Errata of the Chim del 
Manro should bow down their heads to you. What say you, my London 
Caloro ? ^ 

^ Myself . — Your plan is a plausible one, mother ; but I am, as you 
are await^ of another chim, and have no inclination to pass tny life in 
thiaeomitry. 

* Gipsy Mother return to your own country, my Caloro ; the 
chabkidan' cross the fmni. Would she not do business jn London with 
the Yest of the ? Or wliy not go to the land of the Corahai ? 

* Mjrjfe^^And what should we do in the land of the Corahai ? ^ It 
is a poiV and Wild Countrjs I believe. 

^ I almos]; think that I am speaking to 

a liHp^iidi Ate there not to chore ? Ycs,Itrow^ 

better ones thant in this leintl, and asses and nsttles. In the limd of 
.the Corahai must bokkawar and Ohbro^ovoa as you must here, 
Of in y^a btim\'eodntty, ur else you are no CalorOi^. Om * yon‘ dot 
.^In witfc the 'blsei;;^')^ple who live in the despoblados? 

■ ' ' Yes, 
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Yes, surely J and glad they woakl be to have among them ' the Emte 
from ' Spain and London. I seventy years of age^ but I wish not to 
die in this chim, but yonder, lar away, >\here both tny roms are sleep- 
ing. Take the chabi, therefore, and go to Madrilati to win thfe purne, 
and, when you have got it, return, and we will give a banquet to all the 
Busnd (Christians) in Merida, and in their food I will mist drow, and 

they shall eat and burst like poisoned sheep And 

when they have eaten we will leave them, and away to the land of tlie 
Moor/ — ^pp. nS-iSl. . 

Mr. Borrow, we suppose, had nathing for it but to hint that he 
Was engaged to be the Ro of some Chabi ^rft()ng the East- 
Anglian Errate. He passes over his method of escape, how- 
ever, with a lyrical obscurity ; and we soon fipd him in the open 
country again with his elegant companion Antonio. To be sure, 
the learned and devout agent of the Bible Society seems a little 
out of his place imsome of the subsequent scenes of this journey. 
For example : — 

‘ We dismounted, and entered what I now saw was a forest, leading 
the animals cautiously amongst the trees and brushwood. In about live 
mimites we reached a small open space, at the farther side of which, at 
the foot of a large cork-tree, a (ire was burning, and by it stood or sat 
two or three figures; one of them now exclaimed “ Quicu vive ?’* “ I 
know that voice,” said Antonio, and rapidly advanced: presently I 
heard an Ola ! and a laugh. On reaching tire fire, 1 found two dark 
lads, and a still darker w'oinan of about forty ; the latter seated on what 
appeared to be horse or mule funiiUirc, 1 likewise saw a horse and 
two donkeys tethered to the neighbouring trees. It was in fact a gipsy 
bivouac. “ Come forward, brother, and show yourself,” said Antonio ; 
“ you are amongst friends ; these are the very people whom I expected 
to find at Trujillo, and in whose house we should have slept*” “ And 
what,” said I, “ could have induced them to leave their house and come 
into this dark forest, in the midst of wind and rain, to pass the night?” 
“ They come on business of Egypt, brotlier, doubtless,” replied Antonio; 
“Calla bocal” “Myro is prisoner at the village yonder,” said the 
woman ; he is prisoner for choring a mailla {donkey) \ we are come to 
see what we can do in his behalf; and where can we lodge better than 
in this forest, where there is nothing to pay ?*^ One of the striplings 
now gave us barley for our animals in a large bag, into which we sue- 
cessively introduce their heads^ allowing the famished creatures to 
regale tlicmsclves till we conceived that tbev had satisfied their hunger^ 
There was a puchero simmering at fire, naif full of bacon, garbanzos, 

and other provisions; this was emptied into a large wooden platter,, and 
out of this .Antonio and myself supped ; the other gipsies refused to 
join us, giving us to understand\hat they had eaten beidre 0Ut arrival ; 
they all, however, did justice to- the leathern bottle of Antonio. . • , 

" The sun was just appearing as I awoke. I made .several efforts 
before I could rise from the ground; my limbs were quite stipend my 
hear was covered with rime; for the rain had ceased,. am severe 

frost 
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fro^l jset in. I looked aroutid me, bat could sec neither Ant&iio nor the 
gipsies I the ammals of the latter had likewise disappeared, so had the 
horse which I had hitherto rode; the mulOi however^ of Antonio still 
remained fastened to the tree; this latter circumstance' quieted some 
apprehensions which were beginning to arise in ray mind, “ They are 
gone on some busiiiess of Kgypt,** I said to myself, and will return 
anon/' I gathered together the embers of the fire, and, heaping upon 
tliem sticks and branches, soon succeeded in calling forth a blaze, beside 
which I again placed the puchero, with ^iiat remained of the provision 
of last!^ight. , I w^ted for a considerable time in expectation of the 
return of my c6nipa;jioiis, buti as they did not appear, I sat down and 
breakfasted. Before I had well finished I heard the noise of% horse 
approaching rapidly, and presently Antonio made his appearance amongst 
the trees, with some notation in his countenance. He sprang from the 
horse, and instantly proceeded to untie the mule. “ Mount, brother, 
mount!" said b^, pointing to the horse; “ I went with the Gallee and 
lier chabes to tlife village where the ro is in trouble;* the chinobaro, how- 
ever, seized them at once with their cattle, and would have laid hands 
also on me, but I set spurs to the grasti, gave him the bridle, and was 
soon far away. Mount, brother, mount, or we shall have the whole 
rustic canaille upon us in a twinkling." ' — p. 101. 

By-and-by they come in sight of Jaraicejo ; but the missionary’s 
friend declines to enter the town in company. 

* “Brother, we liad best pass through that town singly, I will go* 
in advance; follow slowly, and when there purchase bread and b«arit*y ; 
you have nothing to fear. I will await you on tlie despohlado." With- 
out waiting for my answer he hastened forward, and was speedily out of 
sight. I followed slowly behind, and entered the gate of tlic town, an 
old dilapidated place, consisting of little more than one street. Along 
this street I was advancing, when a man with a dirty foraging cap ou 
his head, and holding a gun in his hand, came running up to me : 
“ Who are you?’^ said he, in rather rough accents; “from whence 
do you come?” “FromBadajoz and Trujillo,” I replied; “why do 
you ask?*’ “ I km one of the national guard,” said the man, “ and am 
placed^ here to inspect strangers. I am told that a gipsy fellow just 
now r^e through the towni ; it is well for him that I had stepped into 
my house. Do you come in his company?” “Do I look a i>erson,” said 
1, “ likely to keep company with gipsies?” 

^ The national measured me from top to toe, and thealooked me full 
in the fkoe ^ith aniexprcssion which seemed to say, “ £lkely enough.” 
In fact, my appearance was by no ificans calcnlatedf tt> prepossess people 
in my favour. Upon ray head I wore an old Andalusian hat, winch, 
from its conditioig, appeeved to have been trodden under ; a maty 
cloak, which hat^pimaps served hdf a* doa^ generatidiis, enwrajqied 
my body. 'My tietfter gaitnenbi were by no means of the finest descrip- 
tion, and as far tis could be seen were covered with mud, with which 
niy face was likewise plentifully bespattered ; and upon my chin was a 
beacd om week's growth. ‘ , 


* “ Have 
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‘ “Have you a passport?’* at length demanded the national. I re- 
memhered having read that the best way to win a Spaniard’s heart 
is to treat him with ceremonious civility* I therefore dismounted, and, 
•taking off idy hat, made a low bow to the constitutionaj soldier, 
saying, “ Seuor nacion^l, you must know that I am an English gentle- 
man, travelling in this country for mfpleasure. I bear a passport, which, 
on inspecting, you will find to be perfectly regular ; it was given me by 
the great Lord I^almerston, minister of England, whom you of course 
< have heard of here ; at the bottom you,, will set his own handwriting ; 
look at it and rejoice; per^ps you will never have|another opponuiiity. 
As I put unbounded confidence in th<? honour of evgVj gentleman, I leave 
the pdSsport in your hands whilst I repair to the posada to refresh myself. 
When you have inspected it, you will perhaps oblige me so far as to 
bring it to me. Cavalier, I kiss your hands.” l4heu made him another 
low bow, which he returned with one still lower, and, leaving him now 
Ktan}}g at the passport and now at myself, I went into a posada, to 
which £ was directed by a beggar whom I met. 

‘ I fed the horse, and procured some bread and bailey, as the gi})sy 
had directed me ; I likewise purchased three fine partridges of a fowler, 
who was drinking w^ine in the posada. lie was satisfied with the price 
I gave him, and offered to treat me with a copita, to which I made no 
objection. As we sat discoursing at the table, the national entered with 
the passport in his hand, and sat dowrn by us. 

* National, — Caballero ! I return you your passport; it is quite in form: 
I rejoice to have made your acquaintance ; no doubt you can give me 
some information respecting the war. 

‘ Myself, — I shall be very happy to afford so polite and honourahlc a 
gentleman any information in my power, 

* National , — What is England doing? If she pleased, she could 
put down the war in three months. 

* Myself — No ienya usted cuidao^ Seltor naciotuil. You have heard 
of the legion which my Lord Palmerston has sent over ? Leave the 
matter in their hands. 

‘ National,— It appears to me that this Caballero Balmerson must be 
a very honest man. 

‘ Myself, — ^I'hcre can be no doubt of it. 

‘ Nalional , — I have lieard that he is a great general, 

‘ Myself — In some things neither Napoleon nor the sawyer* w'ould 
bland a chance with him. bk murho hombre, 

• ‘ I am glad to hear it. Does he intend to head the legion ? 

‘ Myself believe not ; but lie has sent over, to head the fighting 
men, a friend of his, who is thouj^t to be nearly as much versed in 
military matters as liimself. 

^ NatianaL^k aleyro mneho, I see that theyvar will soon l>e 
over, (^ballero, I thank you for your politeness, for the information 
which you have afforded me. The despoblado gut ybnderjias a particu- 
larly evil namey be on your guaid,. Caballero, I.am sorry that gipsy was 

^ * M Senador, a Cadist partiian, about thivptSriod 

permitted 
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permitteVI to pafes ; should you lueet him and not like his fecks, shoot 
him at once, stab him, or ride him down. He is a well-known thief, 
a)ntrabandista, and murderer, and has c'6'mmitted more nssassinations 
iJiaa he kas fiiigei*8 oh his hands. Stay ; before I go I should wish to' 
see once more the signature of the Caballero Balmerson. 

‘ I showed him signature, wSich he looked upon with profound 
reverence, uncovering his head for a moment; we then embraced and 
parted.' ^ 

‘ I mounted the horsb and rode from tl\e town, at fiffet proceeding very 
slowly f I had no so^er, however, reached the moor than I put the ani- 
mal to his speedy ^3rot and proceeded at a tremendous rate for some lime, 
expecting every moment to overtake the gipsy. I, however, saw hbthing 
of him, nor did I meet with a single human being. The road along wdiich 
I sped was narrow and^ sandy, winding amidst thickets of broom and 
brushwood, with w'hich the dcspoblado was overgrown, and which in 
some places werc^ as high as a man’s head. Across the moor, in the 
direction in which I was proceeding, rose a lofty emnnence, naked and 
hare. The moor extended for at least three leagues; I had nearly 
crossed it, and reached the foot of the ascent. I was becoming very 
uneasy, conceiving that I might have passed the gipsy amongst the 
thickets, when I suddenly heard his well-know'ii 0-la ! and his black 
savage head and staring eyes suddenly appeared from amidst a clump 
of broom. “You have tarried long, brother,’* said he; “I almost 
thought you had played me false,” * — pp. 191-203, 

Antonio found presently that be had no chance of escape except 
in (juitting the high road altogether. Our liv ing Pulyglott therefore 
proceeds in solitary state. 13 ut near Talavcra he is overtaken by 
another horseman, a grave, well-dad man of middle age, with 
w hom he jogs on for a few minutes. The stranger speaks giKKl* 
Castilian ; but in a moment of excitement an exclamation escapes 
him which betrays the Moresco. Mr. Borrow caps him in Arabic. 

‘ The mail walked on about ten paces, in the same manner ns he hud 
previously done;^all of a sudden he turned, and, taking the bridle of the 
burra gently in his hand, stopped her. I had now a full view of his 
face ai^ figure, and tliose huge features and Herculean form still occa- 
sionally revisit me in rny dreams. I see him standing in tlie moonshine, 
staring ine in the face with his deep calm t^yes. At last lie said, — 

‘ “ jSi tamhien de nosoirqs.'*^ ’ 

Mr, Botrow co^ld scarcely answer before the ifian signified 
that he knew him to be English^ They explain to their mutual 
satisfaction, ' 

Ml was late at. night when we arrived at Talavcra, We ^ent to a 
large gloomy ^usfe^hich my companion ^nfoimcd me was«theprinc}pal 
posada of the town! -We entered the kitchen, at the extremity of winch 
a large fire wa«> blazing. “ Pepita,^* said mr companion Vo a handsotfjia 
girl, who advanced smuing towards ba ; a wascro and a private apart* 
mentl' cavalier is a frl^d of,ttiiiic, and we shall aup together;” 

We 
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We were sliowil^^to an apartment in which were two akovcs containing 
beds. After supper, which. consisted of the very best, ]by the order of 
my companion, w'e sat over the bitsero and commenced talking. 

‘ Myself. — Of ’course you have conversed with Englishmen before, 
else you could not have recognised me by the tone of my voice. 

‘ Aharbenei.-^l waa a young lad rrticn the war of independence 
broke out, and there came to the village in which our family lived an 
English officer in order to teach diccipline to the new levies. He was 
fpiartered in my father’s house, where he cc^ipceivcd a great affection for 
me. On his departure, with the consent of my iather| I attended him 
through both tlie Castilles, partly as companion, partly domestic. I 
was with him nearly a year, when he was suddenly summoned to return 
to his own couutiT. He would fain have taken me with him, but to 
tliat my father would by no means consent. It is ^w five-and-twenty 
years since I last saw an Englishman ; but you have seen how I recog- 
iiii^cd you even in the dark night. 

‘ Afyself — And wh«t kind of life do you pursue, and by what means 
do you obtain support ? 

‘ AharhenoL — I experience no difficulty. I live much in the same 
way as I believe my forefatliers lived; certainly as my father did, for his 
course has been mine. At his death I took possession of the hcrcncia, 
h)r I was his only child. It was not requisite that 1 should follow any 
business, for my wealth was great ; yet, to avoid remark, I have occa- 
sionally dealt in wool; but lazily, lazily — as I had no stimulus for 
e.vcrtion. I was, however, successful in many instances, strangely so ; 
much more than many others who toiled day and night, and whoso 
whole soul was in the trade. 

‘ Mifse/f . — Have you any children ? Are you married K 
AbarheneL — I have no children, though I am married. I haven 
wife and an ainiga, or I should rather say two wives, for I am wcfldcd 
to both. I however call one my araiga, for appearance sake, for I wish 
to live in quiet, and am unwilling to offend the prejudices of the sur- 
rounding people. 

‘ Myielf . — You say you are w’calthy. In what does your wcalili 
consist ? 

‘ AbarbencL^lti gold and silver, and stones of price; for I have in- 
herited all the hoards of my forefathers. The greater part is buried 
underground ; indeed, f have never examined the tenth part of it. I 
have coins of silver and gold idder than the times of Ferdinand the 
Accursed and Jezebel; I have also large sums employed in usury. 
We keep ourselwi close, however, and pretend to be poor, miserably 
so ; hsitt on certain occasions, at our festivals, when our gates are barred, 

^ aud our savage dogs arc let loose in court, w-e eat our food off serr 
vices such as the Queen of Spain cannot boast of, and wash our feet in 
ewers of silJfery .fashioned and wrought before the America| .w'crc dis*. 
covered, though our garmelHs are at all times coaTse,»^)d o\\r food for 
tlie most part of the plainest description. i 

* My^elf^Ax^ there more of you ito yourself and your two wives ? 

arc my two servants, who are IHcewise j[jf us; 

^ tlic 
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Ae .onc is a youth, and is about to loave, being bctrotliedv;^ one at some 
distance; the j)ther is old ; he ia now upon the road,- following me 
with a mule and car. 

‘ And whither are you bound at present?* 

‘ Marljencl , — To Toledo, where I ply my trade occasionally. I love 
to wander abop^t though I seldom stray far from home. - Since I left 
theJ^glishman my feet have never ouce stepped beyond the bounds of 
New Castille. I love to visit Toledo, and to think of the times which 
have long since departed ; I should establish myself there, were there not 

many accursed ones, wlio look updii me with an evil eye. 

^ MijseIJ\'^^xe you known* for what you are? Do the autl>orhics 
molest you? ‘ ^ . 

* AharheneL — People of course suspect me to be what I am ; but as I 
conform outwardly in most respects to their ways, they do not interfere 
with me. True it is that sometimes when I cuter the church to hear 
tiie mass, they glare at me over the left shoulder, as much as to say — 
“ AVliat do you here?” And sometimes they across themselves as I 
])ass by ; but as they go no further, I do not trouble myself on that 
account. With respect to the authorities, they are not bad friends of 
mine. jMany of the higher class liavc boiTowed money from me on 
usury, so that I have them to a certain extent lu my power; and as for 
the low alguazils and corchetes, they would do anything to oblige me 
ill consideration of a few dollars which I occasionally give them ; so 
that matters upon the whole go on remarkably well. Of old, indeed, it 

Ihr otherwise ; yet, I know wot how it was, though other famili.es 
suffered much, ours always enjoyed a tolerable share of tiauc|uillity. 
The truth is, that our family has always known how to guide itself 
wonderfully. I may say there is much of the wisdom of the snake 
amongst us. We have always possessed friends ; and with respect to 
enemies, it is by no means safe to meddle with us ; for it is a rule of 
our house never to forgive an injury, and to spare neither trouble nor 
expense in bringing min and destruction upon the heads of our evil doers. 

* Myself. — Do tlie priests interfere wdtli you ? 

* AharheneL — They let rac alone, especially in our pwii neighbour- 
hood. Shortly after the death of my father, one hot-hcaded individual 
endeavoured to do me au evil turn, but I soon requited him, causing 
him to be imprisoned on a charge of blasphemy, and in prison he re- 
mained a lung time, till he went mad and died, 

* Have you a head in Spain, in whom is vested the chief 
authority.? 

* AharbeneL’^^ot exactly. There are, liowevcr, certain holy families 
who enjoy mudi consideration ; my owm is one of these — ^the chtefest, I 
nmy say. My grandsire was # particularly holy man ; and I have ' 
heard my father say that one night an archbishop came to his house 
secretly, increly to have the satisfaction of kissing hia heaeP; 

* can that be ? what rcvirence could an archbishop 
entertain for one like yourself or your grandsirc? 

. ‘ Abarhcml^Mefst than ya?i imagine. He was one of ns, at least 
hia father was, and he could never forget what he had learned with 

reverence 
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reverence in His infancy. He said he had tried to forget it, hut he 
could not ; that the niah was continually upon him, and^that even from 
his childhood he had borne its terrors with a troubled mind, till at last 
lie tould bear himself no longer; so he went to my grandsire^with 
whom he remained one whole niglit j he then returned to his diocese, 
where he shortly afterwards died, in mueii renown for semetity. 

* you say surprises me. Have you reason to suppose 
that many of you are to be found amongst the priesthood ? 

* Abarbeneh — Not to suppose, but to know it.* There arc many 
such as I amongst the priesthood, *and not amongst tip inferior priest- 
hood cither ; some of the most learned aifd famed of them^n Spain have 
been of us, or of our blood at least, and many of them* af this day think 
as I do. There is one particular festival of the year at wdiich four 
dignified ecclesiastics are sure to visit me ; and then, when all is 
made close and secure, and the fitting ceremonies have been gone 
through, they sit down upon the floor and curse. 

‘ Myself . — Are youanunierous in the large towns ? 

* AharhenH . — By no means ; our places of abode arc seldom the 
large towns ; wc prefer the villages, and rarely enter the large towns 
Init on business. Indeed, we arc not a numerous people, and there are 
few provinces of Spain which contain more than twenty families. 
None of us arc poor, and those among us who serve do so more from 
choice than necessity, for by serving each other wx acquire diflerent 
trades. Not unfrcquently the time of service is that of courtship also, 
and the servants eventually marry the daughters of the house.*, 

‘ We continued in discourse the greater part of the night; the next 
morning I prepared to depart. My companion, however, advised me to 
remain where I was for that clay. “ And if you respect my counsel,** 
said he, “ you will not proceed farther in this manner. To-night the 
cUligeucc will arrive from Estremadura, on its ^vay to Madrid. Deposit 
yourself therein : it is the safest and most speedy mode of travelling. 
As for your Caballeria, I will myself purchase her.***— pp. 226-235, 

Mr. Borrow follows the sensible advice that concluded this 
very extraordinary conversation. On reaching Madrid (February, 
1836) lie takes lodgings in the house of a fat old woman from 
Valladolid, whose son, a tailor, is one of the most profligate 
little fellows wearing the uniform of the national guard. Wc 
must give a bit of one of his dialogues with this high-reaching 
knight of the thimble; and a short but pithy description of 
one of the Madirid Ho 7 is scon by our author under lialtasar s 
auspices. " 

* Of course none but pers^s of liberal opinions are to be 
found amongst the nationals ? 

‘ Would it wetjf so IfTbcrc are some amongst iis, Don Jorge, 

who are no better thau-thoy ^should be : they are few, no\ve\^br, and for 
the most part well known. Theirs is no pleasant life, for when they 
mount guard with the rest they are scouted, and not unfrequently cad- 
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gdled. The law compels all of a certain age either to eei«Sre in the-army 
or to becoino national soldiers, on ^hich account some^ these Godos 
are to be found amongst ns. , 

‘ Jiflfselfi — Arc there many in Madrid of the Carllst <^nion ? 

, ,^ BaHasm \ — Not among the young people; the gieater part of the 
Madrilenian Cd^rlists capable of bearing arms departed long ago to join 
the ranks of the factious in the Basque provinces. Tliose who remain 
arc for the most part grey*beards and priests, good for nothing but to 
assemble in private coifee-houses, and to prate treason together. Ijct 
them prate, Don Jorge; let them prate ; the destinies of Spain do not 
depeml on th^ wishes of ojalat^os and pastderos, but on the hands of 
stout gallant nationals like myself and iriende, Don Joige. 

‘ — I am sorry to learn from your lady mother that you arc 

strangely dissipated. 

‘ Baltawr, — Ho, ho, Don Jorge! she has told you (hat, lias she? what 
would you have, Don Jorge? I am young, and young- blood will have 
its course. 1 am called Baltasar the Gay by all the other nationals, and 
it is on account of my gaiety and the liberality of my opinions that I am 
so popular among them. When I mount guard, I invariably carry my 
guitar with me, and then there is sure to be a funcion at the guard-house. 
We send for wine, Don Jorge, and the nationals become wild, Don Jorge, 
dairdng and drinking through the night, whilst Baltasarito strums the 
guitar, and sings them songs of Germania : — > 

- ** Una romi sin pachi 

IjQ peno 4 su chindomar,*’ &c, &c. 

This is Gitdno, Don Jorge ; I learnt it from the toreros of Andahisla, 
who all speak Git liio, and are mostly of gipsy blood. I learnt’ it from 
them ; they are all friends of mine, Montes Sevilla and Poquito Pan. 
I^nevcr miss a funcion of bulls, Don Jorge, Baltasar is sure to be there 
with hisamiga. Don Jorge, there are no bull-funcions in the winter, 
or I would carry you to one, but happily to-morrow there is an execu- 
tion, a funcion do la horca ; and there wc will go, Don Jorge.^ 

* Wc did go to see this execution, which I shall long remember. The 
criminals were two young men, brothers : they suffered for a most atro- 
cious murder,, having in the dead of night broke open the house of an 
aged man, whom they put to death, and whose property they stole. 
Criminals in Spain arc not hanged as they are in England, or guillotined 
as m .prance, but strangled upem a wooden stage. They sit down on a 
kind of chair with a post behind, to whicli is affixed an iron collar with 
a screw ; this iron collar is made to clasp the neck of the prisoner, and 
ou a eertam signal it is drawn tighter and tighter by m^ns of the screw, 

. until life becomes extinct. Afte| we had waited amongst the assembled 
multitude a considerable time, the first of the culprits appeared : he was 
mounted on an ass, without saddle or stiriupsj his legs beii^g allowed to 
dangle nearly to the ground. He was dfessed itt' yellow sulphur-coloured 
robes, with a high-peaked conicol red hat his head, which was shaven, 
between hiS hands be hdd u parchment, on which was written some- 
1 believe the confession uf faith* Two priests led the animal by 
: \ ' the 
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the bridle ; twa others walked on either side clmnting litanies, amongst 
which I distinguished the words of heavenly peace and tranquillity, fur 
the culpit had been reconciled to the church, had confessed and received 
ubsihitioni and had been promised admission to heaven. He did not 
exhibit the least symptom of fear, but dismounted from the animm and 
was led, not support, up the scaffold, where he placed on the 
chair, and the fatal collar put round his neck. One of the priests then 
in a loud voice commenced saying the Belief, and the culprit repeated 
the words after him. On a sudden, the executioner? who stood behind, 
commenced turning the screw, which was of prodigious force, and the 
wretched man was almost instantly a chrpsej but, screw went 

round, the priest began to shout Pax et miser icordiaet IranquilUtas 
and still, as he shouted, his voice became louder and louder, till the lofty 
walls of Madrid rang with it ; then stooping down, he placed his mouth 
close to the culprit^s ear, still shouting, just as if lie w'ould pursue the 
spirit through its course to eternity, cheering it on its way. The effect 
was tremendous. I niyself was so excited that I involuntarily sliouteil 
“ and so did many others. God was not thought of; 

Christ was not thought of; only the priest was thought of, for ho 
seemed at that moment to be the first being in existence, and to have 
the power of opening and shutting the gates of heaven or of hell, just as 
he should think proper, A striking instance of the successful working 
of the Popish system, whose grand aim has ever been to keep pcople*s 
minds as far as possible from God, and to centre their liopes and fears 
in the priesthood. The execution of the second culprit was precisely 
similar ; he ascended the scaffold a few minutes after his brother had 
breathed his last.* — p. 24(.). 

Our readers wdll be pleased to have this mucli-travcllodgentlq- 
niaii’s general impressions of the Spanish capital. 

‘ I have visited most of the principal capitals of the world, but upon 
the whole none has ever so interested me as this city of Madrid, in wliich 
1 now found myself. I will not dwell upon its streets, its edifices, its 
public squares, its fountains, though some of these are remarkable 
enough : but Petersburg has finer streets, Paris and Edinbiurgh more 
stately edifices, London far nobler squares, whilst Shiraz can boast of 
more costly fountains, though not cooler waters. But tlie population ! 
Within a mud wall, scarcely one league and a half in circuit, are con- 
tained two hundred thousand human beings, certainly forming tlie most 
extraordinary vital mass to be found in the entire world ; and be it 
always remembetfed that this mass is strictly Spanish, The iiopulation 
of Constantinople is extraordinary enougl), but to form it twenty nations 
have contributed — Greeks, Armenians, Persians, Poles, Jews, the latter, 
by the by, of Spanish origin, and specking amongst themselves the old 
Spanish language ; hut the huge^opulation of Madrid, with the excep*- 
tion of a sprinkling of tbreii^ners, chiefly French tailors,^ glove*makers, 
and peruquiers, is strictly Spanish,, though a considerable portion are 
not natives of the place. Here are no colonies of Germans, as at Saint 
Petersburg ; no English factories, as at Lisbon ; no multitudes^^f inso*- 
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hnt Yankees lounging through the streets, as at the Havahnah, with nu 
air which seems to say the land is our own whefnever we choose to take 
it ; but a population which, however strange and wild, and compo8C(l of 
various elements, is Spanish, and will remain so as long as thef city itself 
shall exist. Hail, ye aguadores of Asturia ! who, in your dress of coarse 
du^l and leathern skuU*caps, are seen seated in hundreds by the fuuii-^ 
tain-sides, upon your empty water-casks, or staggering with them fiUeil 
to the topmost stories of lofty houses. Hail, ye caleseros of Valencia! 
who, lolling lazily* against yoiir vehicles, rasp tobacco for your paper 
cigars whilst wailing for a fare. Hail to you, beggars of Ln. Mancha ! 
men and womrp,,who, wrapped in coarse blankets, demand charity in- 
diflercntly at the gate of the palace or the prison. Hail to you, valets 
from the mountains, mayordomos and secretaries from Biscay and 
Guipuscoa, toreros from Andalusia, i-ipostcios from Galicia, shopkeepers 
from Catalonia ! Hail to ye, Castilians, Estremenians, and Aragone^c, 
of whatever calling ! And lastly, genuine soiih of the capital, rabble of 
Madrid, ye twenty thousand nianolos, wliose terrible kniver, on the 
second morning of May, worked such grim havoc amongst the legions 
of Murat ! 

•And the higher orders — tlic ladies and gentlemen, the cavaliers and 
seuoras; shall I pass them by in silence? The truth is, I base little to 
say alKmt them ; I mingled but little in their society, and what I saw of 
them by no means tended to exalt tlicm in niy imagination. T am not 
one of those who, wherever tlicy go, make it a constant practice to dis- 
parage the higher orders, and to exalt the iiopiilace at their expense. 
TJ)Cie arc many capitals in which the high aristocracy, the lords and 
ladies, the sons and daugliteis of nobility, constitute the most remaikablc 
and the must interesting pait of the population. This is the case at 
Vienna, and more especially at London. Who can rival the English 
aristocrat in lofty stature, in dignified bearing, in sticngth of hand, and 
valour of heart? Who rides a nobler horse? Who has a firmer seal? 
And who more lovely than his wife, or sister, or daughter? But with 
respect to the Spanish aristocracy, I believe the less that is said of them 
on the points to which I have just alluded the better. I confess, how- 
ever, that I know little about them. IjC Sage has described them as 
they were nearly two centuries ago. His description is anything but 
captivating, and I do not think that they have improved since the 
period of the immortal Frenchman. I would sooner talk of the lower 
class* not only of Madrid, but of all Spain. The Spaniard of the 
.tower class has much more interest for me, whether manolo, labourer) or 
nmleteer. He is not a common being ; he is an extraordinary man. He 
has not, it is true, the amiability and generosity of the Bussian mxijik, 
who will give his only rouble rather than the stranger shall want ; nor 
hrs'placid courage, which tenders him insensible to ftar, and, at the 
chmmand of his Tsar, sends him sixiginl to certain death. There is more 
hard:tre8S and less self-devotion in the disposition of the Spaniard : lie 
^scsscs, however a spirit of proud independence, which it is impossible 
to admire. He is ignorant, of Course ; but it is singular that I liavc 
found amongst the low and slightly educated classes fat more 

liberality 
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liberality of sentiment than amongst the upper. It has long- been the 
fashion to talk of the bigotry of the Spaniards, and their mean jealousy 
of foreigners. This is true to a certain extent ; but it chiefly holds good 
with respect to the i^per classes. If foreign valour or talent has gtever 
received its proper meed in Spain, the great body of the Spaniard^ are ', 
certainly not in fault. I have heard Wellington calumniated in' this ' 
proud sceUe of hi^ triumphs, hut never by the old soldiers of Aragon and 
the Asturias, who assisted to vanquish the French at Salamanca and the 
Pyrenees. 1 have heard the mai;;ner of riding of an English jockey 
criticised, but it was by the idiotic heir of Medina Cell, and not ])y a 
picador of the Madrilenian bull-ring.* — pp. 246 — 256^ . o 

At Madrid Mr. Borrow applied for assistance in his printing 
business to our minister, Mx\ Villlers (now Lord Clavendon), 
and from him and his secretary, Mr. Southernc, ho received all 
the support and countenance he could have hoped or exijectcd. 
The character and Ji .aimers of the missionary made, we have no 
doubt, a very favourable impression on those accomplished func- 
tionaries, and through their rcooimnciidation he at last received a 
hint that (though a formal licence was out of the question) his 
operations should be Avinked at. He printed his Bible accord- 
ingly, and he also Avrote and printed a translation of St. Luke’s 
Gospel into the Gipsy dialect of Spain — a copy of Avhich ayc have 
noAV before us — we belicA^c the first book that ever Avas printed in 
any Gipsy dialect Avhatevcr.* But Mr. Borrow had arrked in 
Madrid at a very interesting period, and avc cannot but extract at 
some length from the chapter in AAdiich he paints fnmi the life the 
revolution of La Granja and the fate of Quesada. 

^ The Grauja, or Grange, is a royal country-seat, situated nniongst 
pine-forests, on the other side of the Guadarama hills, about twelve 
leagues distaiit from Madrid. To this place the queen regent Christina 
had retired, in order to be aloof from the discontent of tlic capital, and 
to enjoy rural air and amusements in this celebrated retreat, a monu- 
ment of the taste and magnificence of the first Bourbon Avho ascended 
the throne of Spain, She was not, hoAA-ever, permitted to remain long 
ia tranquillity ; her own guards AA^ere disaffected, and move inclined to 
the principles of the coiistitutiott of 1823 than to those of ahsokile 
monarchy, which the ]Moderados were attempting to revive fignin in ilic 
government of Spain. Early one morning a party of these soldiers, 
headed by a certain sergeant Garcia, entered her apartment, and ])ro- ’ 
posed that she should subscribe her band to this constitution, and swear 
solemnly to abide by it. Christina, hoAVever, who was a woman of consi- 
derable s])irit, refused tb comply Avith this proposal, and ordered them 
to withdraw. A scene of violence and tumult ensued ; but, the regent 
still continuing firm, the soldiers at length led her doAvn to one of the 
courts of the palace, Avhcrc stood her well-known paramour MuSos, 

* Kmbco e MajaiALuciis^ Brotoboro UajidaUo andro la Chipe Griega, acana Chi- 
badt) aiidrc o Roniauo, 0 Chipe C8 Zlncalei de 3cse. 1837. 12mo. 
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^1^ tiikid^^4ed. Swe&r tp % cJtt4t^Mit|)^ y<i8ft 
wtmanoifsd wif&j sergjim^ ** Nearer ! s»ir^ daugh- 
ter dxe Ne^politiJi Bourb^. Then year ^ replied 

tibeytgeant ha} my lade; getl^yyoia^«iril|i^^ 

fUjm tbimigli tm branu’* Mvl^ weta led M> the 

HSTeiid compelled to miecl down ; the eoldiers levelled their muekets. 
and another moipent would have consigned the unfortunate wight to 
eternity, when Christina, forgetting everything but (he feelings of her 
woman’s heart, stiddenly started ^ward with a shriek, exclaiming, 
“ Hold, hold ! I sign, 1 sign ! ** 

* Tlie day after this event I Entered the Puerta del Sol at about noon. 
There is always a crowd there about tliis Imiir, but it is generally a very 
quiet, motionless crowd, consisting of listless idlers calmly snmking tbcii 
cigars, or listening to or retailing the — in general — very dull news of the 
capital ; Init on the day of which I am speaking the mass was no longer 
inert. There w^as much gesticulation and vociferation, and several 
people were running about shouting “ 11 va iaS^onstii'uvwn ! — a ciy 
which, a few days previously, would have been virited on the uttciei 
with death, the city having for some weeks pa^t been subjected to the 
rigour of martial law. I occasionally heai^ the words “ L« f/ra/yV// 
La Gratija!** which words were suic to be succeeded by the shout of 
“ If Urn ia constitucion ! Opposite Casa dc Posias weie drawn up 
in aline about a do^ien mounted dragbons, some of w^hom weie conti- 
nually waving their caps in the air and joining the conmiou oi y, ui 
which they w'ere encouiaged by their commander, a handsome young 
odiccri who flourished his sword, and more than once cried quti with 
great giee, “ I-^ong live the constitutional queen ! Long live the con- 
stitution ! ” 

* The crowd was rapidly increasing, and several nationals made their 
appearance in their uniforms, but without tlicir arms, of which they had 
l>cen deprived, as I have already stated. ‘‘ What has become of the 
llloderado government?” said 1 to Baltasar, wliom I suddenly observed 
amongst tl;ic crow'd, dressed, as when I )iad first seen him, in his old 
Ti^mex^l great coat and foraging cap; ^‘havc the ministers been 
.deposed, and^others put in their place?” 

** Npt yet/Doii Jorge,’* said the little soldier-tailor ; “ not yet ; the 
BCOundrals still hold out. relying on the brute bull Quesada and a few 
infantry, who still continue true to ^em; but there is no fear, Don 
Jorge i the queen is ours, thanks to the courage of my friend Gaicia; 
and it the brute bull should make his appearance — ho ! ho ! Don Jorge, 
3^U shall see something — I am p^epar^ for him, hoi hoi *' and there- 
hn ha)f opened Us ^sat coat, and showed i^e a small gun which 
. w it and then, moving away with a wink and 

u nod, MMpi^red die crowd. V 

* Presently t perosjfved a small body of soldiers advauping up the 

or mfaeipai street, which runs finm del Sol, in 

the direefm of t&e j^ce ; ^y might be about twsity and 

an.oftcer iiiarohsd wt tbeiir h«»d wHh a drawn sword t the mewf aj^eared 
\pmft Imen <a>Hee^dhk many of tiiem being ia |Mgae*dress, 

‘ ' With 
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%vith foraging cajM on tlieir heads, v On they came,, slowly tnarehing; 
neither theit officer nor llvemselves paying ffie slightest nttdntion to the 
cries of Ijong live the Constitution ! ** save aiid ex^cept by an occasional 
surly «ide*glance : on they marched with contracted brows and scbteeth, 
till they came in front of the cavalry, where they halted and drew^ up in 
a rank. ^ 

* Tho^ men mean mischief,** ^^aid I to my friend D , of the Morn- 

ing Chronicle what can those cavalry fellows behind them mean, 
who are evidently of the other opinion by their shouting ; why don*t they 
charge at once this handful of foot people and overturn them ? Once 
down, the cn)wd would wrest^froni tliem ihcir muskets^ in a moment. 
You are a Liberal ; why db you not go to that silly young man who 
copnnands the horse, and give him a word of counsel in time ? ” 

< D turned upon me hia broad red good-humoured English coun- 
tenance, with a peculiarly arch look, as much as to say (what- 

ever you think most applicable, gentle reader) ; then taking me by the 
arm, “'Let us get,” s&id he, “out of this crowd, and mount to some 
window, where I can write down what is about to take place, for I agree 
with you that mischief is meant.” Just opposite the post-office w'as a 
large house, in the topmost story of which we beheld a paper displayed, 
importing that apai tments were to let ; whereupon we instantly ascended 
the common stair, and, having agreed with the mistress of the ^tage for 
the use of the front room for the day, we bolted tlie door, and the re- 
porter, producing his pocket-book and pencil, prepared to take notes of 
the coming events, which were ali*eady casting their shadow before. 

*What most extraordinary men are these reporters of the English 
newspapers I Surely, if there be any class of individuals who are entitled 
to tliP appellation of cosmopolites, it is these ; who pursue their avocation 
in all countries indifferently, and accommodate themselves at will to the 
manners of all classes of society ; their tluency of style as writers is 
only surpassed by their facility of language iii conversation, and their 
attainments in classical and polite literature only by their ptofound 
knowledge of the world, acquired by an early introduction into its 
bustling scenes. The activity, energy, and courage which they occa- 
sionally display in tlie pursuit of information are truly remarkable, f 
saw them, during the three days at Paris, mingled with canaille and 
gamins behind ibe barriers, whilst the mitraillc was flying in all direc- 
tions, and the desperate cuirassiers were dashing their fierce horses 
against those seemingly feeble bulwarks. There stood they, dotting 
dobn their observations in their pocket-books as unconcernedly as if 
reporting the proceedings of a reform meeting in Finsbury Square 
whilst in Spain, several of them accompanied the Carlist and Christino. 
guerillas in some of their most desperate raids," exposing themselvesr' 
to the danger of hostile bullets, the inclemency of winter, and the fierce 
heat of the summer sun. * 

‘ We had scarcely been five minutes at the wiivlow when heard the 
clattering of horses* feet hastening down\tlie Gallc^'fle Carretas. Ss 
tiie sounds became louder and louder, the cries, of the crowd Mo^ 'dinti- 
nistfced, and a species of panic seenirf to have fktten'upoti all; once^ 

\QU hxxu m. exhi. o ‘ ^ twice. 
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twicf, liowcv.cr, I could distinguish the words Quesada 1 Quezada ! 
The foot soldiers stood calm and motionless; hut the cavalry, ^Yith 
the young officer who commanded them, displayed both confusion and 
fear," exchanging with each other some hurried words. All of a sudden 
that ^art of the crowd which stood near the mouth of the Calle de 
Carretasfell back in great disorder, leaving a considerable space unoc- 
cupied, and the next moment Quesada, in complete gencrars uniform, 
and mounted on a bright bay thorough-bred English horse, witli n 
drawn sword in lus hand, dashed at full gallop into the nren, in 
much the same manner as I have seen a Manchegan bull rush into the 
amphitheatre when the gates of his pen are suddenly flung open. 

‘ He was clbsfelv follow^ed by two mounted officers, and at a short 
distance by as many dragoons. In almost less time than is sufficient 
to relate it, several individuals in the crowd were knocked down 
and lay sprawling beneath the horses of Quesada and his two friends, 
for, as to the dragoons, tliey halted as soon as they had entered 
the Puerta del Sol. It was a fine sight to see t^iree men, by dint of 
valoiir and good horsemanship, strike terror into at least as many thou- 
sands. I saw Quesada spur his liorsc repeatedly into the dense masses 
of the crowd, and then extricate himself in the most masterly miiuner. 
The rabble were completely awed and gave way, retiring by the ('allc 
del Comercio and the street of Alcala. All at once, Quesada singled 
out two nationals who were attempting to escape, and, sctling spurs to 
his horse, turned them in a momcid and drove them in another direc- 
tion, striking them in a contemptuous manner 'with the flat of his sabre. 
He w^as crying out ‘‘ Long live the absolute queen ! when, just beneath 
me, amidst a portion of the crowd wdiich had still maintained its ground, 
perhaps from not having tlie means of escaping, I saw^ a small gun 
glitter for a moment, then there was a sharp report, and a bullLt had 
nearly sent Quesada to his long account, passing so near to the coun- 
tenance of the general as to graze his hat. I had an indistinct view for 
a moment of a well-known foraging cap just about the spot from 
whence the gun had been discharged, then there w as a rush of the crowd, 
and the shooter, whoever he w as, escaped discovery amidst the confusion 
which arose. 

* As for Quesada, he seemed to treat the danger from 'u liich he had 
escaped with tlie utmost contempt, lie glared about him fiercely for a 
moment, then, leaving the tw'o nationals, who sneaked away like w hipped 
hounds, he went up to the young officer who commanded the cavalry, 
and who had been active in raising the cry of the Constitution, aii^to 
him he addressed a few w'ords wiili an air of stern menace ; the youth 
evidently quailed before him, and, probably in obedience to his onlers, 
resigned the command of the party, and rode slowly away with a dis- 
comfited air; whereupon Quesada dismounted and walked slowly back- 
wards and forwards before the Casa de Jlostas with a mien w hich seemed 
to bid defiance to mankind. 

‘ This was thc^glorious day of Quesada’s existence, his glorious and 
last day. I call it the day of his glory, for he certainly never before 

, * Hr, xnvatwtlie Sihle Uihir’s rap. 
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appeared under such brilliant circumstances, and hf never lived to see 
another sun set. No action of any conqueror or hero on record is to be 
compared with this closing scene of the life of Quesada; for who, by his 
single desperate courage and impetuosity, ever before stopped a revolu- 
tion in full course? Quesada did: he stopped the revolution at Mlidrid 
for one entire day, and brought back the uproarious and hostile mob of 
a huge city to perfect order and quiet. His burst into tlic Puerta del 
Sol was tiie most tremendous aad successful piece of daring ever wit- 
nessed. I admired so much the spirit of the “ brute hull,” that I fre- 
quently, during his wild onset, shouted “Viva Quesada!” for I wished 
him well. Not that I am of any political party or system. No, no ! I 
have lived too long with Rommany dials and Petulengres'* to be of any 
politics save gipsy politics : and it is well known that, during elections, 
the children of Roma side with both parties so long as the event is 
doubtful, promising success to each; and then, when the fight is done, 
and the battle won, invariably range themselves in the ranks of the 
victorious. But I rciipat that I wished well to Quesada, witnessing, as 
I did, his stout heart and good horsemanship. Tranquillity was restored 
to Madritl throughout the remainder of tlie day; the handful of infantry 
bivouacked in the Puerta del 'Sol. No more cries of “Long live the 
Constitution” were heard; and the revolution in the capital seemed to 
have been eficctually put down. It is probable, indeed, that, had the 
chiefs of the moderado party but continued true to themselves lor forty- 
eight hours longer, their cause would have triumphed, and the revo- 
lutionary soldiers at the Granja would have been glad to restore the 
Queen Regent to liberty, and to have come to terms, as it was well 
known that several regiments wdio still continued loyal were marcliing 
upon Madrid. The xnoclerados, however, were not true to themselves : 
that very night their hearts failed them, and they tied in various direc- 
tions — Islurilz and Galiano to France, and the Duke of Rivas to Gib- 
raltar : the panic of his colleagues even infected Quesada, who, disguised 
as a civilian, took to flight. He was not, however, so successful as the 
rest, but was recognised at a village about three leagues from Madrid^ 
and cast into the pri.-on by some friends of the constitution. Intelli- 
gence of his capture was instantly transmitted to the capital, and a vast 
mob of the nationals, some on foot, some on horseback, and others in 
cabriolets, instanily set out. “ The nationals arc coming,” said a pai- 
sanoto Quesada. “Then,” said he, “ I am lost;” and forthwith pre- 
pared himself for death.’ 

JTlio c«atastroplie is indicated with the skill of a real ballad- 
poet: — 

‘ There is a celebrated "coflPee-house in the Calle d’ Alcala capable 
of holding sevcrul hundred individuals. On the evening of the day 
in question I was seated there, sipping a cup of the brown beverage, 
when I heard a prodigious noise |ind clamour in the street : it proceeded 

from the nationals, who were returning from their expedition* In a few 

— — ■ ■■ 

* This Gipsy wtwrd, it spems, is liali-fewiRciit, and signifies '* LonU Of the 
shoe.’ Mr, Ikrrow adds, * it is one of the private tsognominat ions of “'fhc 
an Knglish gipsy clan,' Their school of iwlitics is ari extensive pne. 
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niinutes I saw a body of them enter the cofifcc-house marching arm in 
arm, two by two, stamping on the ground with their feet in a kind of 
measure, and repeating in loud chorus as they walked round the sjpa* 
cions apartment, the following grisly stanza: — 

“ Que es lo que abaja por aquel cerro ? Ta ra ra. 

Son los huesos de Quesada, que los trae iin perro — Ta ra ra.” 

[What comes a-clattering down the street? 

’Tis the bones of Quesada. — Dog’s meat! dog’s meat!] — 

* A huge bow'l of coffee w^as then caked for, which was placed upon a 
table, around wliich gathered tjie national soldiers. There was silence 
for a moment,* wli^ch was interrupted by a voice roaring out Ei pn- 
nunlof* A blue kerchief was forthwith produced: it was untied, and 
a gory hand and three or four dissevered fingers made tlieir appearance ; 
and ndth these the contents of the bowl were stirred up. *‘Ciips ! cups !’* 
cried the nationals. “ Ho, ho, Don Jorge cried Baltasarito, “ jnay 
do me the favour to drink upon this glorious occiysion.” ’ — p. 301 . 

So much for Madrid and its Patriots in February, 183(>. Wc 
perceive that we have filled our allotted space, and must there- 
fore conclude abruj>tly with a page from Mr. Borrow’s account of 
his first visit to Seville." It appears that the world contains one 
character more who has wandered as oddly as himself. 

* I had returned from a walk in the country, on a glorious sunshiny 
morning of tlie Andalusian winter, and was directing my steps towards 
my lodging ; as F was passing by the portal of a large gloomy house near* 
the gate of Xeres, two individuals dressed in zam arras emerged from the 
arclmay, and were about to cross my path, when one, looking in my faa», 
suddenly startetl back, exclaiming, in the purest and most melodious 
French — “What do I see? If niy eyes do not deceive me — it is him- 
self. Yes, the very same as 1 saw him -first at Bayonne ; then long sub- 
sequently beneath the brick wall at Novogorod ; then beside the Bos- 
phorus ; and last at — at — oh, my respectable and cherished friend, where 
was it that I had last the felicity of seeing your wcll-remembercd and 
most remarkable physiognomy?” 

* Mysrif , — It wTis in the touth of Ireland, if I mistake not. “Was 
it not there that 1 introduced you to the sorcerer who tamed the savage 
horses by a single whisper into their car? But tell me what brings you 
to Spain and Andalusia, the last place where I sliould have expected to 
find you ? 

‘ Baron Taylor. — ^And wliereforc, my mos'. respectable B * * * **^ ? 
Is not Spain the land of the arts, and is not Andalusia of all Spain that 
portion w^hich has produced the noblest monuments of artistic excellence 
and ins 2 )iratibn Come wdth me, end I will show you a Murillo, such 
as . . . ’ . . But first allow me to introduce you to your compatriot. 

My dear Monsieur W., turning to hi4 companion (an English gentle- 
man, from whom I subsequently experienced unbounded kindness at 
Seville), allow me to introduce to you my most cherished and respect- 
able friend, one who is better acquainted with gipsy ways than the Chef 
dee Bohemiens k Triana, one who is an expert whisperer and horse- 

sorcerer, 
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sorcerer, and who, to his honour I say it, can wield hammei: and tongs, 
and handle a horse-shoe, with the best of the smiths amongst the Alpu- 
jarras.* 

* In the course of my travels I liave formed various friendshij^, but 
no one has more interested me than Baron Taylor. To accomplishments 
of the highest order be unites a kindness of heart rarely to be met with* 
Ilis manners are naturally to tlie highest degree courtly, yet he never- 
theless possesses a disposition so pliable that he hiuls no diiliculty in 
accommodating himself to all kinfls of company. There is a mystery 
about him, which, wherever he goes, serves not a little to increase the 
sensation naturally created by his appeafance and uiapnpr^ Who he is 
no one pretends to assert with downiight positiveness : it is whispered, 
liowever, that he is a scion of roy^alty; and who can gaze for a moment 
upon that most graceful figure, that most intelligent but singularly 
moulded countenance, and those large and expressive eyes, without 
feeling as equally convinced tliat he is of no common lineage as that he 
is no common man ? '’lie has been employed by the illustrious house to 
which he is said to be related, in moic than one delicate and important 
mission, both in the East and the West. lie was now collecting 
masterpieces of the Spanish school of painting, which w’eie destined to 
adorn the saloons of the Tuilcrics. \V'hene\xr he descries me, whether 
in the street or the desert, the brilliant hall or amongst Bedouin baimas, 
at NovogorodorStambnl, he tlings up his aims, and exclaims, “ 0 ciel! 
I have again the felicity of seeing iny cherished and most respectable 
B ^ p. 318. 

We hope that wc ourselves shall soon see ajxain in jn’int our 
* cherished and most respectable Borrow and meantime con- 
gratulate him sincerely on a work which must vastly increase 
an|} extend his reputation— which bespeaks everywhere a nobler 
and generous heart — a large and vigorous nature, cajjable of 
sympathising with everything but what is bad — religious feel- 
ings deep and intense, but neilber gloomy nor narrow — a frue 
eye for the picturcstpre, and a fund of real racy humour. 


Art. VI. — Discourses on ihe Pi'ophecies relating to Antichrisl 
Jn ihe Writings of Daniel and St. Paul ; preached before the 
UnherSity of Dublin at the Donnellan Loci tire, 1838. By 
James tienthom Todd, B.O., M.R.I.A., Fellow of Trirtity 
College, and Treasurer of St. Patrick's Calliedral. Printed 
at the University Press. Dublin. 1840. 

I N placing Dr. Todd’s lectures at the head of this article, wil 
have no intention of minutely examining' Lis course of atgUn 
ment. The subject of Scripture prophecy is scarcely fitted & 
the pages of a Review^ but the work exhibits a depth of leaping 

and 
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and research which may well command the attention of theolo- 
gical students, with a spirit of candour and forbearance most 
important to be preserved in all religious controversy, but espe- 
cially at the present day. The writer, not only one of the most 
learned men of whom the University of Dublin can boast, but an 
calmest and consistent defender of the Church of England and 
opponent of Popery, has protested in it against the popular ap- 
plication to Popery of the Scripture prophecies of Antichrist ; 
and it must have required much courage as honesty to risk 
such a proteXt*at' a period of excitement like the present, and in a 
country, the circumstances of which must render the suggestion 
peculiarly startling to a large body within the church. 

The argument from prophecy has long been adopted as one of 
the strongest and easiest modes of condemning the errors of 
Popery. It has been drawn out by high autljorities, and presents, 
at the first sight, a singular array of probabilities ; and confidence 
in the strength of this position having perhaps led to a neglect of 
others, the mere though^ that it is untenalilc must naturally alarm 
those who are thus threatened with being left defenceless in the 
face of a formidable antagonist. It must probably take some little 
time for this alarm to subside, and with it the misrepresentations 
to which it has given rise. But after calm consideration the 
question will take its place on the wide neutral ground of private " 
opinion, carefully fenced off from the great, summaries of 
Christian faith which contain the truths necessary to salvation, 
and from the outlines of doctrine which tlie Church has drawn 
up for her own teachers — that ground on which doubt may be 
admitted without sin, and even opposite conclusions may meet in 
peace. Meantime, in the same spirit which those who differ from 
the author of the Lectures, ought, as Cliristians, to exercise to- 
wards him, he, w'e are assured, will permit us to differ in some 
points from iiimsclf. 

Ill one point we entirely agree with Dr. Todd. 

‘ The labours and learning of our Protestant theologians have been 
expended in the vain attempt to reconcile a large and .mysterious 
branch of prophecy to a preconceived interpretation, the offspring of 
controversial rancour, and polemical debate ; the sacred text has been 
handled in the belligerent spirit that counts all artifices lawful, all 
means of victory justifiable and right ; historical facts have been mis- 
represented, the words of Scripture have been allegorized and irreverently 
explained away; and in the attempt *to exaggerate the Papal errors, in 
order to bring them more apparently within the terms of the prediction, 
their true character has been overlooked, and the legitimate arguments, 

^ which can alone silence or convince the advocates of them, have been for- 
gotten or abandoned.'-— Lect. v. p. 28, 
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Wliat these arguments are Dr. Todd has alluded to in a quo- 
tation from an admirable work to which we gladly refer.* 

* Tlie Papacy/ says Mr. Palmer, ‘ is a grievous evil to the Christian 
Church. The continuance of errors and corruptions, the decay of 
wholesome discipline, the divided state of Christendom, are all, in a 
great measure, attributable to the usurpations and ambiliou of the Roman 
see. But God forbid that we should rest our arguments against the 
errors of Rome on so sandy a fecundation as these hiodcni interpretations 
of the prophecies. We have a much simpler and surer way in proving 
that those errors are unauthorized by the word of yq,d,and inconsistent 
with it; that they are mere human inventions, and productive of conse- 
quences practically which are injurious to Christian iaith and piety.’ 

If it is asked why prophecy must be a sandy foundation of 
argument against Uomej one answer may be drawn from the very 
nature of prophctiy. I'he Church is placed by Providence to 
find its way through a valley of darkness, beset with temptations 
and enemies. I’hat she may not bo fascinated by the one nor dis- 
mayed by the other — that when evils are gathering near, her faith 
may not be shaken — that she may be able throughout to recognize 
one great overruling hand stretched over and protecting her, and 
behold all things subdued to one will — for these, and it may be, 
for other reasons, God has been pleased to provide her, as it were, 
with a faint chart and outline of her own history. She bears a 
lamp which throws a light dimly before her (for she must walk by 
a light within — ^tlic liglit of faith), but less dimly at her side, and 
strongly on her track behind. As each fearful shape in her des- 
tiny comes and glares i loscupon her,* she may discern sufliciciit to 
be assured that it has been in some degree anticipated in the descrip- 
tion previously given. But that which presses close on the senses 
can seldom be seen in its true proportion and magnitude. To 
assume these, it must be contemplated in a certain focus, at a 
given distance ; and not till it is past, and has fallen intet the ranks 
of by-gone events, is it possible to compare it accurately with the 
V^'ords of that prophecy, which secs all things in their relations to 
the whole course of time, and as linked together by a chain of 
^causation thoroughly discernible only by that Eye, to which the 
past, present, and future are all alike cp-existent. 

Again, in strict analogy, as the prophecy of reason in the 
natural world enables us to penetrate so far only into the future as 
to discern its general outline, without enabling us to fix the limits 
of either times, or localities?, or circumstances — to foresee, for in- 
stance, that evil will spring from^ evil, and good from good, and 


SM})plemeiit to tlie Treatisje on Church by the Rev. W. Paltuer, WorcjOster 
C/oUejje, Oxlovd, pp. 23, 21, 
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to determine this unerringly, though the dates, and seasons, /iivl 
modes, and degrees of retribution are kept in another liandt^in 
the same manner, and, it may he, for the same reason, the prophecy 
of revelation is content to call up the shadows of coming events 
without definitely pourtraying them. The shadow is sufficient to 
warn, or to encourage, or to console : the definite pourtraitnre 
would overawe or overjoy, and would stifle that freedom of 
moral action which can move only in an atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty. • 

‘Again, in the events themselves of the world there is a striking 
similarity of a|ipearancc. All things move in a circle. Human 
nature is throughout the same, and jiroduces and reproduces the 
same forms in succession ; and if a difference is observable in these 
forms, it is rather in their magnitude and degree than in their 
kind. The human will is struggling against the rule of its maker 
in the first century as in the nineteenth. Huihan reason is sys« 
tematizingand scrutinizing among the Gnostics as in the Sociniaus. 
Human ambition is the same, whether it assumes the disguise of 
a monk, of a pope, of a demagogue, or of a Jesuit. The laws within 
which it works are the same, e^icept that as the world becomes 
old they seem to grow old with it, to be permitted to lose their 
strength^ and to give way beneath the repeated attacks made on 
them by rebellious man. And it is the same in the various resns- 
c itations of good which at intervals occur in the world. The final 
evil may be worse than the first : the last good more perfect than 
the earlier ; but the evil and the good themselves must appear in 
somewhat the same shape — ^ 

« Thy hair, 

Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first : 

A third is like the former ’ — 

and the line, lengthened as it is, ^stretches to the crack of doom/ 
And thus the voice of prophecy must be uncertain, wb^n' it is 
brought to decide on a particular event ; unless, indeed, that event 
be so marked out that it ctonot be repeated. It may pronounce, 
satisfactorily and imllspulably, on the arrival of the Christian dis- 
pensation, because but one fulfilment of this could take place, and 
the facts of the fulfilment have been so constructed as to render 
mistake to an honest mind morally impossible. And the appear- 
ance of * thm great ai^i Jmal AntiehriH ’ also can have but one 
perfect fulfilment ; but this is marked out by the date 'in the last 
days,' and which are the last days can scarcely be known until 
ih4y are come to an end. 

It therefore involves no opinion that Popery is not Antichrist, 
even if a writer reinonstrates against the use of prophecy to sub- 
stantiate the charge. Nor does it impugn the soundnesses Hr. 

Todd s 
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Todd s advice, to differ from liim, in some degree, on the appli- 
cation of such prophecies to Popery. In one respect, fevr but 
jnust agree with him — that one and the final stage of the Anti- 
christian power is still to come — ^its appearance in the Jeftt days, 
in the form of an individual being, and with all those remarkable 
circumstances of success, cruelty, and sudden destruction, which 
are to precede the coming of nm Lord. But if the spirit of the 
Antichrist, which will arise in the last da)i5, is tlie same evil 
spirit wliich has been working in the heart of man and in the 
Church, since the beginning — if if Is, then, to j)c; new only in the 
completer success of its struggles, and in tlie fuller development 
of its powers, we may expect to find the same spirit throwing 
out imperfect and abortive shapes of a similar character in many 
other periods of the world. Their outward forms may differ ; 
but a comparative^ anatomist will discover the same principle of 
growth and action even in the most varied organization. What 
sprang up in the first centuries in a heresy or fanaticism, may 
have thriven later on another soil in the form of an ecclesiastical 
usurpation. And when this body was becoming old and weak, 
the same soul may have entered into one of its chief members, and 
raised up successive groivths of ascetic enthusiasm, each widened 
and strengthened in its pow ers of evil, and adapted to the exi- 
gencies of circumstances; from a simple mouasticism passing 
into the Mendicant Orders, and from the Mendicant Orders into 
«}esuitl$rn. And when these became paralyzed and unserviceable, 
it might leave them apparently dead, and enter, where it was 
sure to find , a ready welcome, into the licentious self-w illed 
bodies, which rationalism and democracy create ; occupying them 
<nily for a time, until their own nolence should destroy them, 
and scope be given for the resuscitation of some system more 
perfectly organized, more durable, ami more powerful. In this 
point <yf view, with which history fully accords, there would be 
no difficulty in reconciling those passages of , Scripture, which 
seem to speak of one Antichrist, and of many : of an Antichrist 
working even in the times of the Apostles, and of one whieU 
sliould not be revealed till the last days ; and the repeated appU- 
^tion of one and the same prophecy to a number of successive 
events, eaeh as it advances more perfectly and minutely realizing 
it, would be in harmony with a general law, which may be traced 
through many other parts of the prophetical system. 

The assumption that Popery is Antichrist will thus reso1^.e 
itself into an opinion that, as a system, it bears upon its face jCcu-- 
taiii marks which indicate, if they do not fully deyejtppe, the 
features which will bo stainjicd oil the final' Uianilesta^^ of the 
Mtili 6f Sin— that it ltike‘& its place as one of tW forms into 
^ . which 
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which the spirit of Antichrist is to throw himself, and may be 
perhaps the womb from which he will be. ultimately evolved. 

And^such a view may be entertained as a private opinion; 
without hazardinp^ the evil consequences which have ensued from 
endeavouring to force the words of prophecy into too close and 
literal correspondence with the fads of Popery. And this leads 
to another important use of such a view. It enables us to 
carry on the melancholy struggle against Popery in a spirit of 
charity and meekness. We ;ire no longer arrayed against a 
body, every liiAlt which is contemplated as part of a deadly 
power, alien from God and foe to man : but against a temper 
of mind and habit of thought, which, to a certain extent, exists 
in all of us, more or less fatally developed. It is not the indi- 
vidual person, or the teacher, or the nation, whom we oppose 
and condemn, but vice and error in the abstract ; and at the very 
moment that we feel bound to pronounce the condemnation, as if 
we were sitting on a seat of judgment, we may in heart be 
kneeling side by side with the condemned before the same bar of 
Heaven, accusing ourselves of the same offences. If anything 
can disarm controversy of its bitterness, it must be this humbling 
confession ; and it is the more needful at a time when the con- 
troversy cannot be carried on againat the system of Popery with 
soft words and palliating apologies. 

No one can have honestly engaged in the Popisli controversy 
without feeling that he is grappling with a most powerful and 
subtle antagonist. It is easy to multiply hard words, and to hold 
up to reproach its grosser forms of corruption ; and to attack it with 
bold generalizations and contradictions. But Popery laughs to 
scorn such opponents ; and makes use of them only to draw her 
own members more closely to herself, or to entaxiglc the rash and 
, thoughtless aggressor in her own net of sophisms. He seizes on 
some yulgar popular superstition, and Pcqxery meets him with the 
popular errors which prevail under every creed ; and demands to 
be tried by the character of her educated classes. He fixes on 
doctrinal errors even among them, and she refuses to be com- 
mitted by anything but the authorized expositions of her Church. 
These are produced ; and in the mass of multiplying and von- 
flicting decisions, of which her teaching is composed, and in 
the varying and even contradictory opinions which are artfully 
permitted respecting the rightful expositors of Church doctrines, 
and the degrees of confidence to be reposed in them, it is easy 
to appeal from Pope to Pope, and to array Council against 
Council, each culprit escaping in turn under the wing of the 
^ j^er, until all vanish and are Even when he grasps at last 
definite authorized declaration which cannot be repudiated 
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(and of these there are not many), and proc(3eds to condemn it by 
Scripture, Popery also has its sci'iptural texts and interpretations. 
The controversy is forced at once into a labyrinth of comments, 
allegories, verbal disputations, and grammatical subtlcti<^. In- 
stead of finding himself on an open plain, with his antagonist 
exposed at every point ; from parable and prophecy, and history, 
and metaphor, there start up on every side a host oi enemies — 
all the doubts, and problems and evasions, wliicli lie hid in the 
essence of language ^ and disinayejl at the surprise he is sure to 
be bewildered and repelled, perhaps finally over to the 

very system which he had proposed to destroy. Even when he 
adopts the true and safest mode of attack by taking his ground 
upon antiquity and history, he will be deceived indeed if he 
thinks that Popery will fall an evK^y prey. Popery also has its 
antiquity, and its history. It is covered with the hoar of centu- 
ries, and resolutely clings to it. It has possession an<l prescrip- 
tion; and would be, and is, already venerated upon the very title 
(spurious indeed, but hard to be exposed) on which the English 
Church (a novelty, as Popery boasts, and as ignorant men believe) 
denounces her as an usurper. Her antagonist brings into court 
his vouchers and documents, the testimonies of ancaent fathers ; 
but every one has passed through the hands of Popery herself, and 
very many have been perplexed by her forgeries and erasures. He 
rests his argument on their silence and omissions ; — and these are 
but negative and weak against any, tlic smallest amount,*of positive 
assertion. He produces dogmatic language, but this may be made 
to aj)pcar vague and uncertain by figures of speech, by rhetorical 
exaggerations, by the very freedom and boldness with which truth 
V, as proclaimed before the presence of error compelled more caution 
and }n*ecislon. And before any document whatever can be em- 
ployed by him as genuine, all the mysteries and subtleties of 
criticism may be spuQ round him, till he is tied hand and foot, 
and unable to use liis weapons except with a doubt and reserve, 
which destroy all their force. At the very last, upon princij>les 
of reason which can scarcely be denied without undermining the 
foundation of truth, he may be driv’^cn from each point of doctrine, 
thrown back upon his own ignorance, the necessity of a guide, 
the authority of the Church, and compelled to risk the. whole 
battle uj)on the single question of the Papal supremacy. And 
the moment he reaches this, the adversary is prepared lo throw 
in upon him a vast reserve df temptations, and })olitic suggestions, 
of schemes for rationalizing and centralizing, visions of grandpur 
and power, fears and doubts of the stability of divine truth with- 
out some aid from man, suspicions and jetdousies arising from 
aggressions of the State upon the Church ; until it is scarcely 

possible 
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,}i^ssihle to .fix a clear unbiased eye iipon the plain linos of 
history, or even to wish to persevere in denouncing a system, 
which, with all its corruptions (and corruptions it is thought 
must be borne with in any dispensation by man), has been and 
promises to be so splendid, so enduring, so expedient. 

There are many who will think it dangerous to represent the 
controversy in this light of difficulty and peril. I?ut nothing can be 
gained, and everything may be lost, by closing the eye against its 
real nature. One of the last things to be done in the controversy 
with Popery is to approach it Us a thing purely evil. It is because 
Popery contains ^much of good, that it has become so evil ; its 
good has been its vitality and its strength, its truths have nur- 
tured its falsehoods; and he who refui&es to acknowledge this 
will betray his own incapiicity for judging it; and when the 
fallacy of his first principle is exposed by the discovery of sonic 
good, where he believed that none existed, doubt and suspi- 
cion will be throw-11 upon all his views. Let us acknowledge, 
therefore, that Koine comes before us with many apj)arcnt pre- 
tensions to respect. She is the descendant of a primitive and 
once venerable branch of the Church Catholic, a branch dignified 
of old by its immediate connexion with apostolical teaching ; to 
common and even to Christian eyes, w hich trace a Providential 
hand in the rise and fall of all the kingdoms of the earth, illus- 
trious by the associations of ancient empire; and consecrated by 
the blood of martyrs, and by the memory of days — days indeotl 
far, far distant — when, amidst the treachery and xlcfcction of 
nearly the whole of the nations, Rome, almost solitary and 
unaided, stood firm in the maintenance of truth, and gathered 
round her the reverence and affection of the greatest fathers of 
the Church. It was Rome that first pililically developed the 
internal organization of the Church, and marshalled it to resist 
at once the sword of barbarian invaders and the sceptre of bar- 
barian princes* It was Rome of old, that when thick darkness 
fell ujxin Europe, kept alive the lamp of the Gospel, employing, 
indeed, to shelter it, human art and human corruptions, but 
sheltering it still. It^w’as Rome that, upon the ruins of a frac- 
tured empire, once more laid down lines, unsafe indeed Imt 
tempting and. frequented, by which nation communicated with 
nation, and ..Etirope became a Christendom. Even her most 
grievous corruptions were made providentially the means of pre- 
serving truth buried beneath them> os dung will guard roots 
during ]fr inter. It may be they were designedly permitted to 
answer tbfe^yery purpose. It does not justify the permission, or 
extimuate the guilt pf sufSering human faithlessness to contrive 
ipphply means for saving what, in the utmost perils, a Higlier arm 
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has umlcrtakcn to defend. But it must never be forgotten that 
a powei- which would rule the world must rule in the pretence, 
and generally will begin to rule with a real desire, of maintaining 
goodness and truth. The first deflection from right is * doing 
evil that good may come.’ And in this way the true spiritual 
autliority of the Clmrch was maintained by a claim to secular 
dominion. The one faith was guarded against sceptics by the 
assertion of infallibility, and ^the fires of the* Inquisition. The 
great mystery of the Sacraments was upheld by the sensualism of 
Transubstantiation, and by the multiplication of and sorce- 

ries. The belief in a world unseen was clierished by doctrines of 
angels, and by the superstitions of Heathenism transmuted into 
dreams bearing Cliristian names. To save sinners from despair 
Popery invented her theory of absolution, and her worship of the 
Virgin. And to wa,rn them against sin she drew forth her pictures 
of purgatory. Like Uzzah, she touched the ark with an unhal- 
lowed hand, but she touched at first to save it from falling; and 
a Christian mind will not forget the motive, twen while it rea)g- 
nises the justice with wliich such an act of faitlilessness is to be 
denounced and punished. 

And these accidental and providential benefits were drawn by 
the hand of Providence out even of the essential germ of evil in 
the Papa(*y, — its lust of power and claim to empire. Others, 
infinite in number, but not to be confounded with these, sprung 
forth at the same time from the other germ of good which lay $o 
chjsely entwined with it. All that Christianity effected of good 
under the rule of Popery we are invited to attribute to Popery ; 
she claims it to herself, and it is difficult to dli^ntangle the 
("atholic and C'hristian from the purely Papal element in that 
complicated system. Rut one test may be applied. Whatever 
wise organization, whatever holy discipline, whatever work of 
charity, of piety, or of learning ; whatever principles of Christian 
communion, whatev^er stiber-minded resistance to secular nggr<*s- 
sion, w*hatevcr missionary exertions, or civil purifications of sociely 
may be adopted and attempted by any distinct branch of the 
Qatholic Church, say by the Church of Kngland at this day, 
without comj)romising its Catholic principles, these, when they 
are found in Popery, sprung not from Popery, but from ChriMia- 
riity. It was the Chnstlanily, not the Popery of Rome, whicU 
framed holy institutions for the relief of the poor, for the creation 
of religious families out of tlie fragments and atom's of domestic 
society, for the solace of the old, for the correction of tlie 
tent, for a refuge to the weary, for supplying duties — the dotidK of 
charity, study, and devotiort- — Xo those whose occupation had failed 
them in the world; and we niay Tmme them tbd, frame them 
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without those false and unchristian contrivances which did indeed, 
emanate from Popery, and caused their corruption and their 
ruin. It was the Christianity, not the Popery of Rome, which raised 
our glopous cathedrals; Popery would have pulled them to thh 
ground— would have suffered them to lie unfinished or to decay, 
rather than abandon its extortions on the funds by which they 
were created. It was the Christianity, not the Popery of Rome, 
which Christianized^ the heathen — to which Wei owe — and never 
let us deny that we owe — the restoration of our own Christianity 
in this land. Popery would ^have suffered then, as she suflFers^ 
now, the wb6le •heathen world to lie in darkness, without 
making an effort to save it. unless her own aggrandizement were 
secured by it. Look to her own confession, to her oAvn records 
of her present missionary exertions, and they woll be found almost 
exclusively confined to places where the Gospel already has been 
preached, and by the Church of England. * It is against the 
Church of England, not fi)r the relief of iicatliens, that her mis- 
sionary system is maintained.* It Avas the Christianity of Rome, not 
its Popery, which spread pence, and cultivation, and chi fixation over 
the deserts of European society, ])y charities of fife, by a disinterested 
defence of the oppressed, by a sober and chastening influence 
over turbulent barons, by an enlightened mediation between conr 
tending parties, by fostering art, and by exercising science ; while 
tlic moment that the Papal element of mischief intervened, the 
bonds of society were broken; subjects were arrtiyed against kings 
and kings against each other; the W'Calthof nations was swallowed 
up and withdrawn hy foreigners; books were to be closed, science 
discouraged, art degraded into materialism and sensualism, the 
very tongues ^f men denaturalized or struck dumb, and their em's 
closed against instruction : lost, in aw akening the reason, there 
should be awakened also a spirit of rebellion, and though Chris- 
tianity might stand, the Papacy should fall. 

Without this discrimination in the workings of Popery it will 
scarcely be possible to contemplate the history of the Church 
before the sixteenth century, awl its history since, without some 
misgivings and secret longings to be enabled to speak of Popery 
more favourably than our ancestors have done, or even to assimilate 
our present system more closely to it. .But with this discrimination 
we shall see that if the Church of England seems in any point to 
have failed, or fallen, or to be about to fall, — If its spiritual power 
seems partially paralyzed — if its tone of piety and ludiiiess be 
deteriorated, — this lamentable effect has follow^cd not from a 
i^paration from Popery, but from a neglect of our own Chris- 

: ^ Fux a vilification of thi-j gingnlair fact^ »f5o tuc rcinairtable wwik to tilted ^ Ajonoles 
la Pi’op'igatioii d<‘ la Koi.* 
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tianity; and by awakening and purifying, and developing our 
Christianity, not by assimilating ourselves with Popery, the 
Church of England is to be placed once more in its high 
{)c%ition. 

What, then, is the essentially evil principle which conditutes 
Popery, as distinct from that Catholic spirit which it held, as it 
were/in solution, and by which it has been preserved from utter 
destruction ? It is the 'principle of centrnlixatwn and unity in the 
Church, carried to a heujht far hcjpmd the limits affixed by its 
great Founder, and gathering the ivhple of Christendom round one 
local and visible point for the purpose of givingtdo its movements 
the greater energy, permanence, and power ; m other words, it is 
the creation of one oecumenical bishop to supplant the college of 
bishops, and for the jnfrpose of spreading and upholding a 
spiritual empire upon earth. 

Why such a inin^^ijde should prove so fatal to genuine religion, 
that even Gregory the Great should not hesltat(j to describe it as 
Antichrist Itself, and in wlint way it runs out in every direction 
into antagonism with true Catliolic Christianity, is llic question on 
which it is now proposed to offer a few remarks, suggested by the 
history of Popery itself. 

One remarkable feature, tlien, of Christianity is, that it is a 
dispensation of divine blessings committed to and administered by 
frail and corruptible men. They are intrusted with the publica- 
tion of truths, which in their own wilfulncss they may suppress 
or pervert. They are armed with powers, wdiich they may and 
do abuse. They arc laid under law’s, w hich even before the eyes 
of the lawgiver they violate, and fur the time w ith impunity. They 
have a work given them to accomplish, with Omnipotence itself 
pledged to assist them, and yet at every step they are thwarted and 
baffled not only by the intractability of materials and by defects 
in their own machinery, but by a mysterious external pow'er w hich 
seems to sport with their perplexities, and to delight in destroying 
as fast as they complete. The same system is exhibited in tlic 
Jewish dispensation, as in the patriarchal era before it, and in 
the first creation of man. There is a garden to be tilled, a wor- 
ship to be maintained, a truth to be held up to the world, a per- 
fect society to be created ; but the work is to be executed by 
man. The Lord and Master has retired for a time and left it to 
his servants, and his servants prove unfaithful, and the w ork seems 
almost ruined. It is the natural condition of a state of probation 
and discipline that the suprcftic, overruling, perfect power should 
be withdrawn from sight, and that nothing should be i^en but an 
inferior an<l defective authority seemingly inadequate to its end.. 
Agaitist this, the actual system of God’s dealings with 
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provable from Scripture and Ccmfirmed by the analogy of the 
natural world, as well as by the expectations of a true reason, the 
faithlessness aiid impatience of men are perpetually rebelling. 
We kng to sec"* every work which we attempt perfected by a 
wish. Hence failures, disappointments, obstacles, 'delays, com- 
prondses, and collisions seem as incompatible with omnipotence 
as they are painful to self-will. And to indulge the restless desire 
for perfection. Popery invents a theory, which, exactly in propor- 
tion as it is realized, subverts the divine system of the world and 
subs^titutes aiy^ther. It is essentially an attempt to place the rule 
of, the visible world under a visible Divine authority ; to bring 
<lown, as it were, if the words may be used without irreverence, 
the Almighty from Heaven and from the darkness in which ft)r 
the present He has wrapped himself, and to enthrone Him upon 
earth before the eyes of man. For this purpose it creates one 
paramount will, and places it in an individual mind. It strives to 
give to this will every attribute of Deity: ubiquity, by universal 
dominion; omniscience, by infallibility ; infinity, by removing or 
concealing all definite bounds to its authority ; an empire not 
only over man by the claim to the temporal sword, but over the 
world of matter by its ritual of charms and exorcisms, and over 
the spiritual by its doctrines of purgatory and canonization. Even 
the peculiar and incommunicable powers of knowing the thoughts 
of the heart, of forgiving sins, not ministerially but absolutely, 
and of repealing the positive commandments of God, it assumes, 
or strives to assume, more or less, by the popular belief which it 
admits of confession, absolution, and dispensations. 

Proceeding upon this theory of an uncontrolled and uncon- 
trollable dominion, it permits no resistance to its will. God 
places before man good and evil, and calls on him to choose the 
good, but leaves him free at the same time to choose the evil. 
Popery allows no choice : it compels submission, and where sub- 
mission cannot be forced, it destroys. God demands and values 
only a free-will offering of the heart, anil suffers, or rather orders, 
all to quit Ills service who will not serve him with an inward loy- 
alty. Popery looks only for the unrestrained exercise of its own 
power ; and where this is acknowledged and secured bjan ejiternal 
obedience, it leaves all within to the licence of self-wull. God lias 


constructed a machinery in his Church which works, like all other 
mechanism in this world, imperfectly and irregularly, is liable to 
become disordered, falls at times to«. decay, is clogged and ept^h- 
teract4Hl by external ihfluences, and is compelled, as it were, ia 
shift and adapi itself to the immutability of other latvs. Bdt 
macbinery designed by Pojpery U for its end perfect apd Unerifin]^^ 
l^ati^Ver practical difficomes dc^r in wrorking it— in no 
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allowaiice is made either for resistance or failure. The perfect 
unity of the Church is an object both with Chriitiauity and 
Popery ; bat Christianity is content with the seemingly imperfect 
communLon of many distinct branches; Popery insists on jcduc^ 
ing them rigidly all under one head. Christianity enforces a 
sabordination of governors in the Church under its bishops ; but 
it leaves some degree of authority and freedom to the inferbr 
orders^ though at the risk of occasional disobedience. Popery 
merges them all in episcopacy^ and then merges episcopacy iu 
one bishop^ that no breach of discipline may be possible. Chris- 
tianity dispenses its blessings through its regular^i&thood ; and 
a regular priesthood^ like every other fixed and permanent insti- 
tution, is often unsuitable to the wants of critical emergencies. 
But the functions of the priesthood have been ordained above^ 
and true Catholic Christianity cannot be tempted to supersede 
them at whatever pfospect of immediate advantage. Popery has 
no such scruples : it will carry on a guerilla warfare by monks> 
and friars^ and Jesuits^ where the regular troops of the church 
would refuse or be unable to act. It will grant letters of marque 
to a pirate, rather than fail to annoy an enemy. Domestic obliga- 
tions lie in her way : she loosens them in a moment for the pur- 
pose of enlisting restless spirits iu her militia of monastic orders^ 
Rules of monasticism bind thorn up in too rigid forms for active 
service ; and to give flexibility and ease to their movements, she 
modifies and tampers with their vows and obligations. That she 
may have her officers everywhere under her eye, she lays down as 
a fundamental law the necessity of distinguishing them by open 
and even by indelible marks. She would brand them with the 
tonsure and attire them in uniform. But a body of police in 
plain clothes is often useful, and, therefore, Jesuitism is permitted 
to appear under any di^iiisc. The hand of God in the world is 
exhibited in every act as moving under restraint, as fixing laws 
and adhering to them rigidly, as preferring even a seeming &ilure 
in a work to a transgression of the fundamental roles within which 
it has prescribed its own action. But Popery owns no such limit- 
ations: it creates laws, and the next moment dispenses with 
ttmmj imposes obligatibtiS,, and with the same hand contrives 
esaap^ from them ; — 

Birait, aedificati mutat quadrata rotundie,*-— 
anything rather than submit to a delay or inteiference with itt 


* the same head wiiroccur the contrast between Cjuris^* 

J^oRery, in the imperative tone ot their 
Chriatianil^ is .unwilling even to receive <^temca„voi4ries 
n^ its servaiikts in holine^oflUef* It jbas 
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in4ulg4gnoe, and encouragemcn|> even for the worst of of- 
fend^s, on repentance and aniendmcnt ; but it never awerves from 
the strict and rigid rule of moral obligation^ And by this very 
rigidi^ it is deprived of much of its attractions. Minds t^re 
alarmed and repelled* It offers no concession to human appetite. 

pss^its no indulgence of a mischievous fancy* Its theory even 
of absolution is stern and forbidding* But its gale has been made 
by a higher power strait, and its way narrow; and in strait- 
ness and narrowness they i|je pr^liierved. But Popery sees the 
di 0 !iculty of holding mankind in restraint and obedience under 
such conditions, Ond she at once smooths her face, throws open 
her arms, and invites all mankind to salvation along an easier way. 
* ^Ivation made easy,’ the title of one of their popular books, is the 
true secret and theory of the morals of Popery, especially as fully 
developed in the casuistry and the confessionals of Jesuitism, She 
introduces a new body of mediators to propitiate the mercy ot Goeb 
while for another important purpose they hinder the sinner’s pei- 
sonal approach to his throne. She makes these mediators purely 
human, that they may be approached with less of awe. They aie 
individualized, that they may be placed still more on a level of 
familiarity with the suppliant. Even in human nature man may 
be thought too stein, and, therefore, the female character is intro- 
duced ; and to set female mediation before the mmd in the mpiit 
tender, delicate, pliable, and resistless of all its forms, the Virgin 
Mother is the object principally selected, to which their worship 
is directed, and on which their hopes are fi;sed. Popery knows that 
no worship is so easy or so agreeable as the idolatry which creates 
a Dmne being out of a stock or a stone ; combining at once the 
pleasure of bowing down before a superior power, and that of feeling 
at the same time our own superiority to it. And this is the secret 
of the Popish Manolatry, With one hand they elevate the Virgin 
to a level even with God himself; they parody for her the Psalms, 
the Te Deum, even the Atbanasian Creed; they make her the queen 
of Heaven and mistress of the universe; give to her (we dare not 
enter more into such horrible blasphemies) the right of a mother 
to command her son; invest her with absolute omnipotence, while, 
with a vaiq endeavour to save the words from blasphemy, tbfey 
make her pr« 0 ^^rs the condition of it: and w'ith the other hand they 
ffepict her ill the sweetness and softness of feminine beauty and 
delicacy; incapable of a harsh thought; forgiving sin, at a single 
word ot player ; hfr whole delight qnd occupation the plcasnraMe 
^joyniiont of i^osewho honour her; her bosom the ctmnre, and 
source of mercy and divine indulgence,* Upon the same ptin*- 

^ fho who}^ otur Woose, Uud** eauld 
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riple, while Christianity makes one baptism Ibr thetemissioo of 
sins. Popery, like Puritanism, mak^ many. WhaWer llfr the 
lau,&:uage of its good writers, or the belief of the educated classes, 
ift the popular view confession and absolution~a confessibn and 
absolution, it is to be remembered, hurried over in a f^w minutaiS 
—act as another baptism ; the whole soul is purified agaih, all 
past sins jirc forgiven, and, to employ the language of many a 
murderer just previous to his^ dying on the scaffold, he becomes 
' innocent as a new-born babe.’ Its t rule of penance and alms- 
giving, and indulgences, acts in tbe s^me manner tp moke the licence 
to sin purchasable by money, or at least by outward a^rts Which 
few would hesitate to perform. A profligate will face unshrink- 
ingly the prospect of distant suffering, and bear even in the thought 
of Hell everything but its eternity and despair; and Popery, to 
meet his weakness,«converts Hell into purgatory. He pleads for 
cflntinuing in sin till the last moment of life, and for procrasti- 
nating repentance till his deathbed ; and Popery provides its final 
baptism of extreme unction, by which, in the popular belief, the 
greatest sinner may be saved, even in the agonies of death. And 
ho would be willing that religion should be observed, and become 
religious himself if it can be effected through the labour of others 
without any trouble of his own ; and Popery throws him for 
dependence on the prayers and sacrifices of his piiest. 

It is not said that these principles are carried to their extreme 
point, either in the authorized decrees of the Romish Church, or 
in the private opinions of educated individuals ; but, more or less, 
they form an essential part of the Romish theory, and among the 
hmer clashes in uneducated countries they are permitted and en- 
couraged in their fullest enormity. 

There is another series of remarkable contrasts between Chris- 
tianity and Popery in all that part of its syste^n which relates to 
the jGdiaintenance and inculcation of religious truth. 

In Christianity, as in nature, truth — religious truth — ^is the 
basis and pallailium of everything: it is the beginning and end of 
all eduefttion. Without knowledge, man can do nothing ; and with- 
out religious knowledge, all other knowledge must be vain and 
fruitless, or rather must wither away like a tree severed from its 
roots. For this reason the first condition which Christianity te- 
ddiresf of its followers is to embrace a certain code of relig^dfis 
aOctrines, As the human mind in a state of ignoran^'and 
hnpef faction is not capable of receiving many> their nuinber is 

Ibmted to a collection of a few simple facts relating to the dealii^«{ 
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of God with man, as the)(M^ silmmod a|fm tlMtCieeds, At the 
imposition of any conditions pronons to the adtnissMSi of' uiail« 
kind within the fmle of salvatiott is an ex0i«isewf7MM»wwhielS«spi 
belong only to GOd, Chihitianity dmrs her Hne estfcity whose 
God himself has drawn it. She takes the artides of fattfa, whkdt, 
in Apostolical prac^ce, were held necesaary to solaation ; and will 
not venturi either to hild to or take firom them, either to lumtownr 
to widen by her own act the gates of the kingdom of Heaven# Bnt 
when Christians are once within those gates, Christianity recog* 
nives the ex.i$tepce of the logical facahy in man-~thai fa^ty by 
which he compares prindple with principle — and argues, syllogises, 
and performs all the operations of the understandingM^as dwtinct 
frem the powOr by wbich he embraces the first generid principles 
of his knowledge, withont proof or the possibili^ of proof. It 
proceeds to make him apply the general truths which he has em- 
braced in the Creed, and to trace, confirm, and illustrate them in 
a multitude of applicatious and deductions which are wrapped np 
in them. The Church takes him to Scripture, that he may there 
read the same history as in the Creed— only expanded, enforced, 
multiplied, developed, exhibited in n thousand forms of history, 
parable, poetry, type, and moral teaching. From thence she 
Opens to him the book of nature, and there bids him see the 
same facts bidden deeper indeed beneath die surface, and in- 
volved in shadows and enigmas, but still, to a purifiod eye, legible 
and intcliigible ; and when the carious and restless spirit of man 
would pass beyond these limits, and attempt to penetrate the 
secret things tvhich God has hidden, Christianity takes her stand 
before the forbidden tree, and probil^ bis approach. 

But what is the intellectual system of Popery ? Instead of the 
reception of truth, its fundamental axiom and primary conditioa 
of salvation is the submission of the reason to authority, A mind 
that will never rebel, wbich surrenders itself blindfold to be led 
away pasrively in any direction and to any point, is its first demand. 
Tmtb, indeed, it must profess to offer to the mind, otherwise it 
doold abandkm the very profession of Chrnttmity, Bnt ik has 
shown no reverence for the Creed : it has not scrupled to alter 
and bniktge the amonuit of -knowhidge witkA nor 
MasteV' jproseribed as necessary to salvatkm. It has dene tetU 
mate t it h^ so temoved the limits and landmarks of tba knaw- 
hiSfge iei|iubed, by demanding assent' to all tlw deoreea of the 
Cfiw^/|iBSt Of fidaM, tbst thr reason, howit^ no fixed* asiwwt 
of tritth to matter and retain^ ia compelled to take rafugs . m,va 
*^bit and prindple'/— the of maret swb- 

miswnl,} like W torraaf. Whom us matfter 'Uidimia nob^to ipsatefn 
AfiHk cettria amoutttrttf %drk, ta# to bO'Vsady to mlMt* 

ever 
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(teO'tnay %« itfderttli- ond who tbereforo , «tai|d« Ijs^iwpiy v^ng 
tiU Uie order ie^given, rerliog tbo| in toe 'vrilliii^aeMi to obey his 
•giastorVcoBwiMi^ are licdloiwed, even thoogb' nothing is actnhlly 
dsttei Ot» the ssme prisaple Popery mskes no aein|uad on 
the logical thculty in tnant she does not insist'on proving, p 
those eho can receive proof, die truths which she incuketcs : 
die diecooilBges the use of the Bible, and warns from exploring 
Nature $ she regards sdmtce, not merely as JChristianity regards 
it, when abtisedi and let looih from.proper restraints, with alarm 
and repi^nanre, but os in itself dangerous and evil ^ and when, 
enable to chain down roriosity, she allows it t!b*expatijkte at all, 
sshe permits U to run Wildly into any extravagance, and to trespass 
on me most secret tUngs, because, having herself removed the Ihm 
between necessary and unnecessary knowledge wliich God has 
drawn, she canno| clearly draw another herself ; and can only 
insist more peremptorily on the absolute recognition of her own 
doctrine^ in proportion as they seem more opposed to the con- 
dusiims of simple reason. 

Thus far the Antichristian character of Popery is shown in 
its general neglect of truth, and of the human understandiug. 
But in another point it is exhibited still more fatally. Any one 
acquainted with the state of society in countries where it prevails, 
and with the habits of mind which, previous to the Reformation, 
grew op under it, and at the Reformation burst out against it, 
know that it has always exhibited a remarkable tendency to pro- 
duce infidelity and scepticism. Something of this may be caused 
by the naturai jealousy and suspicion which are awakened against 
a leader, who refuses to encourage, or endeavours to destroy, the 
faculty o£ the understandiug in his subjects. And to this it is 
g^erally attributed. But the infidel character of Popery is of 
far deeper gnH|4^ and well deserves examination. 

Christianity deUMi^ faith; but it also makes evidence, and 
dm •possession of pto^' essential to the full perfection of faith in 
Goltivaterl mindsi«~thi|if wje may not only believe onrselves, hot be 
able to give reasons for ouc belief to others. But it is chiefly 
evklence- of a peeohar kind-T-evidepFo not sp much to the 
Sntetnal' cooKstsailc^ of, declines, as to the cbaractef of the 
'Witness who promulgates them> and to the fact that they 
reeebed from God. • It does not consider that every persiiin is 
napable of examining and pronouncing on parficular ,doi;t|dil^ 
windb make part ofiapy qjie^al science: but ,f,t in 

. all. mesbthe possession of certain general priuciplm^,py,)srhM^ tk^ 
wve ablei to pimiOttBce on matters, of fact, luid ht 
bsMMy andgenm^aedibilitytpf awitnefg,.,,l^b>^ 

pres wridwi^ 4n a einin.ef jwdiicp, na Ihp snldm^„ojf 

a medicine, 
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a iMwlidne, a juror may hu wjbollj tnco)a^t«id to,pi:p|M»moe on 
corrsctuess of bin opiidon; be mu; boow notbius of bm 

he is competent* from the funfbuuental laws of bwuan reason* to 
deride |rhiptber the witness seems trustworthy io stating a matter 
of fact.' When Christianity stands before man as a witness to the 
fact of its having received a commission to deliver a definite revOv 
lotion* and to offer certain privileges and blessings to man, it does 
bear upon it marki| of trustworthiness, nut only intelligible to 
uneducated minds, but more and mere satisfactory to tbe logidan, 
in proportion as they arc sift^id and examined. All these are 
destroyed or '“subverted by the theory of Popery j and in it, 
therefore, the exercise of the logical faculty must tend to infi' 
delity. 

Christianity appears as a witness hound only to ddher a mes> 
sage, and personally uninterested in its reception : Popery as a 
daimant of dominion, jealous of her own authority, and a perse- 
entor in support of it. Christianity would deliver its message 
with a scrupulous and anxious observance of its limits, neidrer 
adding nor taking away what it bolds only as a trust from a 
higher authority : Popery professes to hold (he same trust, but 
does not hesitate to tamper with and alter it ; and to daim even 
the power of enlarging it from sources known only to Iwrsdf. 
Christianity imposes limits on its own authority and jurisdiction 
over the reasons Popery will allow of none. Christianity, while 
upholdii^ its own spiritual independence and supremacy, acknow- 
ledge* and submits to another pow er — tbe State, as also in its pecu- 
liar province holding a commission from God, and in that province 
commanding even ecclesiastical obedience : Popery repudiates or 
subverts every anthmity but her own. In this way, in a Christian 
natitm, Christianity obtains the support of a second witness 
besides itself, in the person of the State — a witness valuable and 
commanding respect in proportion to its independence, and pecu- 
liarly intelligible and impressive to common minds placed nwst 
umikr the influence of sense. ' And tbe testunony of the State to 
Queisrianity, where (be Church acknowledges its divine |uithOir%r, 
a of a remarkable nature : it is not a compulsory te<dini<my uf 
(par } for the Church, by its own principles, cannot mfita an anh 

g 'ainst it: U is not the testunony of a mastw to asl^; (ar,ikf 
bunch is firmly fixedto refuse obi^ience tbe momentit oomi^uuujs 
what is wrei^. The Stateis jealous of Us power, and would eUum 
ahs^te control twertdl things : the Churcbclmni* toheraelf npio- 
riocae-n {uwinee meatUnportant of aIt--ol educating the md 

reguknmg'^ heatlsi laf its sulgects, and within this will not s41ow 
t^ State tA.p«m» , dmd yet the State euhmita to thutdividiMlann' 
fgre, Surely there is acknowledgment beta of n, powec-wnce than 

human, 
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humane iiot created hy the S(ate> bttt placed within it hy a Higher 
kand^ an adknowledgment whidi cannot be made according to 
the theory of Popery, in which, if the State honours the Churchy 
it does so as a dependent subject placed at the mert^ of* the 
Church ; and if it attacks the Church, it is supported by the 
essential interest of a people,-^their patriotism and national 
existence. Wlien does the kon witness most to the presence of a 
Dmnc unearthly power overruling it? — ^when,it crouches before 
Daniel in its own den, or whefi it falls fighting against the spears 
of the hunters in the Wilderness ? • 

Again, Christianity contents itself with enunci&tlng truths deli-* 
veved to it by God, many of them seemingly opposed to each 
other, and incapable of being harmonized by the human under- 
standing. And by the very firmness with which she adheres to 
doctrines which by^their seeming opjiosiUon could not have ema- 
nated from herself, she proves that they were received from 
without. Popery rationalizes and strives to reconcile them till one 
principle is lost in the other, and thus destroys the great pmof 
of their originating in a revelation from God. Christianity binds 
liers(*lf down to stand in the old ways and to walk in the old 
paths : Popery assumes a licence of moving wherever she chooses. 
Cbrislianiiy humbly recognizes her own imj^erfection, and the 
imperfectum of the world in which she dwells, and prepares for 
disappointment, and submits patiently to opposition, knowing that 
the time is not come for the final triumph of truth ; and that 
truth, like its great Author, must be led captive, and mocked, and 
even be driven from the world, before it can gain the victory : 
Popery stands upon the earth flushed with pride, and the claim 
to conquest — measuring its virtue by success, and pointing for 
the evidence of its truth, not to its bearing the cross, but to iU 
wearing the crown. Christianity is content for its purpose to 
wield the arms an<l the machinery put into its liand by God, how* 
ever weak they may appear at first, and unsuited to their end : 
Popery seizes on any weapon which promises to effect its pur- 
poses, and throws aside any, however sanctified by antiquity, which 
does not please it. In this way it has virtually suppressed episco- 
]^ey, put away the Bible, fupplanted priests by friars, tampered 
with one sacrament and instituted others ; creat^ vows, dispensed 
with ogflis, loaded its ritual with forms, and converted its church^ 
into theatres and its priests into actors. It has acted as we&Jit 
man must act, who wishes ^ rule over his fellows, and has mS 
other means of ruling but his own hand and arm> and hit owit 
craft. * And in all this it has forieiled die marka of its idmaotar 
as an hoUest, humble, faithful servant, atid witnefW)* and ttfliassa** 
dor of Ged upon earth. 


But 
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' But thic l» n«t (b« wbo]*.' Tb«w«a« bvidaiMMltlrf tlte mtMtr 
of htl tltst tbe* tnidts of Chrii^iiity are an foctenwl rtfvalMum 
from God ; wiricb Popery, to soy the leesl. semntly uoderadnnu 
Chnsfiani^ baaes Hs belief tliat its trmb* did oonO from God, 
fiint, on tbe declarstum of our Lord i in tbi» Popery agreesv But 
Christianity derives the deelitfadon of onr Lord, iti the first stage, 
through twelve witnesses, the body or college of the AjwiAies. It 
does tbs^ not ofily,o» a matter of foot, but in accordance wHb the 
whole system of Proridence, and thV nccasrities of human natore, 
which require that to our faildrle minds, and in this dense atmo* 
sphere ql the wdrld, light ^ould become visible to ns through a 
reflecting medium, which breaks op the one single ray into many 
Imes. Unity may be the law of Heaven, but unity, preserved 
in plurality, mnst be tbe law of earth. This law. Popery, in exact 
l^portion to tbe perfectness ot its theory, sets, aside and destroys. 
Its very first principle tends to mei^ tbe college tbe Aposdes in 
the one Apostle, St. Peter; and in proportion as his sujnremacy is 
asserted, m the same proportion the strength of the ApostoUcid 
temimony diminisfaes from twelte to one. But what the Apostles 
taught, Christianity professes to learn in the same manner from 
the testimemy of many distinct independent churches : it keeps its 
witaemes separate, before it brings them into court. Popeiy fuses 
them together.' Either the Papal supremacy was nfecogoWd in 
the first centuries, in which case the many voices of the Ohutefa, 
whether gathered together in counnls, or speaking s^p«meiy in 
the most remote countries, are in fact hut one : they are as many 
copies of one manuscript, many versions of one story, all tracwl 
to a single authority, and therefore bearing only the value a 
rii^le Tokc ; or, if the I^pal supremacy, beit^ a doctrine A 
such infinite impoTtanee, «as not known by the aposfles or thebr 
fidWen^, then revelation may be enlarged and altered fronrfimeto 
tirae ; and instead of rcstiug firmly on tbe foundation and simple 
foot of one faith delivered once for aH, the mind is thrown loose 
istto a' field of eonjecture and uncertainty ; and having noting 
dc^site fixed (er its reception, ends in behevii^ nothiag definke 
•»tliat fo, in believing hot^g. , 

Ones more. Cfaristianity would tfinfirm ifo own dedaralitm 
ef-dotHrncMi by iropeafo to"a written law*-'^ Bible*: tBd Vumy 
sets AsHWtb* l^le': it tints in acconnts, but refuses to sxbllm ks 
yowriten; itflcIiveiB itsjudg^ato,bat does notevMi 
bottud ’by 'Statutes whiedt may bo let^by att. Cfaristumi^ 3prtM«« 
not oHiy ite*iiifoi^tilt{im*of>>Bcripffire, bal tbo autlm^i«nd 
anfoenfioHyofSetipUrie iM«d& and «be 'Spostcdioal dua«dliB^ 'bf 
lM:owtt*priri)^es«ttd prinmifi«s,l9nf(#imce^sMci«Msy^^ 
#IS|pmy, lit ottee, net onlyi h S’ O Wi a sbitr dptwfihemrwlnsmiawtlR^ 

make 
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mtlat aguiMt bmutf, bot destroy* the vtdidity of all such does- 
nmito by bar Expni]gatory lod^; Am comes iaio comet with a 
emtfesabn^ or rather boast, of fca^eery. She eraai^lB every oae 
who reeds d*e Fathers to distrust w that araears in bar ^av9QS« 
and to reeeiv'e *U which has been sdU permitted to remam against 
her with ineraased conviction of its truth. 

The Catholic Church, in the mere administration of her Sa- 
eraments, does msert the most awful miraculotts powers — ^with 
pretmisions whieh, if not autBoriaeil by God, must be a frightful 
blasphemy, and which nevertheless she has been permitted 
publicly to proclaim, and to prodahn most stMngly and most 
firmly by the mouths of her best, and wisest, and meekest chil- 
dren for 18CM) years. But she submits the test of these powers 
to the experience of each individual who fulfils the conditions 
required ; and they have affirmed her claim exactly in proportkm 
as they have fulfilled the conditions. Popery goes far bej'ond : 
she also claims these powers, but she adds to them others of the 
same mysterious internal nature which are wholly beyond the 
living experience of any one. When she asserts her commmid 
over the realms of purgatory, no one can test this ; and theref(»e 
she employs other alleged miracles, such as visions and appaii- 
fions, to confirm it When she would exhibit her chief and moM 
awful miracle of transubstantiation, the fact itself is placed beyond 
the reach of all experience ; and here also new miracles (which it 
is irreverent even to allude to) are necessary to supply the proof. 

So, when the Church claims and exercises these powers, she 
stands in the character of a servant, a weak ami rinful servant, 
acting only under the will of wi omnipotent Master. Within 
the cirde of Ins commands she declares that she is safe and 
■Wong ; without it that her strength is gone. Her own weakness 
and His m^ht are testified in the most expressive form by her 
r%id administration of His sacraments. But Popery far over- 
steps thw line. Not oontrait with givmg her blesrings and ask- 
ing blesriags through her ordinary prayers — a power which, though 
in Hself miraculons, yet involves no seepficisiu, because it astawts 
no ^precise promise of a special answer in a definite fiwm — sbemol> 
{iphns her saeeaments fill' they become diarms. The Messing 
pmunked I 17 God upon the use of water in bajptism is extmidedi 
to ludy water and holy wella ; andrthe prayers fat the ride wlddt 
tb* Chwreh iwes are absorbed in the office of extreme nodioo, 
and eattreme imclion is pmt^iited to betranriWred by thepsifnaiilr 
fedii^sr^foom the cant of Uie body to the tmlvation of .utn se4k 
411 the litde auti of life uhieb' a good Chririian toay.w^t 4m.- 
meaflfiwalb'pmyer, and mnyh^, fiwa gtMteicl talmisitigiaR lua 
|Mjwc» mnf in Pnpetjr.to he hlesaw by peeuliw^lefto Avhidt 

becomes 
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bocoixies alinost a work o£ sQroer;«i ChrUlioxtO {mDir.to ke jbmiod 
in coosecraXed ground ; Popery bleeses a pieoe of dayi* to put into 
the cofEnd^f the dead* that they may be protected from the yfiei*. 
iiity of^ heretics in their last repose. A Christian would pay 
honour and respect to all that had been associated with the nte^ 
mory of good and holy men ; Popery transmutes these remains into 
relics and into charms. And in proportion as this is done the 
credibility of miraqles dies away. There is a want of that stem 
coufmement of the poAver within cenain fiaed hmitS:i which gives to 
the assertion of them the character of strict r^rd to truth. There 
is the greater^piobability of failure^ because they must and can be 
only tentative; and tentativeness implies frequent disappointment. 
TheA^ery daim to such a power without bounds arouses suspicion^ 
and its adaptation to the irregular desires and fancies of man in 
his natural and corrupt state seems more hke a contrivance of 
human policy^ than a stern and uncompromising manifestation of 
Divme Truth. 

And thuSi with respect to those Scripture miracles which desig*^ 
noted our Lord and bis Apostles as the dispensers of a new deAC^ 
lopement of the one grand revelation of G(m 1 to man. — The effect 
of the tlieory of Popery on those may be estimated by the effect 
produced by the miracles of the Egyptian jn^ests when placed 
side by side with those of Moses ; or of the wonders wrought izt 
the Apostolic age by sorcerers and magicians, when placed by the 
side of the works of our Lord and the Apostles. So Popery 
places its modern miracles by the side of the miracles of Scrips 
ture> and uses them for the same purpose. Not content with 
asserting the existence of a supernatural power, which may 
break forth and manifest itself in tlie Church in the later times 
under circumstances which defy analysis and proof~endof which 
moof is not required, because nothing is to be built upon them~* 
Popery makes its miracles a main foundation of its logical defence. 
Itv^doces them as evidence of doctrinal tenets, and particularly of 
those tenets which are challenged as novelties. And a necessary 
cos^uence of this was, and still is, the encouragement of for^ 
genes. 

How ior the doetrine of pious frauds is dootrinally recognised 
in ihe Bnmish^Chutch need not be determined ; the praettcal 
templatimi held out to them nannot be doubted*. A congregation 
is to be gathered round u particular church, and a miraele is pro^ 
duxwd as'wrotight in hi by some relic or image^ A neWTelifioas 
Older is to Im raised np, mid tlmiavalfrattuwd^^ 
ctthm endowments o{4hcd^*^liMxnders* A dociiinal emteoireny. 

and the dscisims is left to seme miraculous inietpositm 
mum HeavoD. A war agatost our own Church is lobo eariied 

on, 
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on, fkod no argument so commonly appealed to as the miracles 
of llome« TJto very fact so often boasted of> that Uefore these 
miracles are attested by the Papal See, they undergo a fttost rigid 
ciBemiiiation-^^ori in the words of Milner, that Mt is a mir^^le to 
prove a miracle at Rome’-r^ssumes the principle. In the Catholic 
Church no new miracle is required to be proved. It may be 
doubted by some, denied by others, accepted with the necessary 
qualiftcations by others. Even if proved to bq false, the Church 
is in no way atfected. Can tbiil be said of the Romish miracles? 
Does not every fresh weight given to modern miracles encourage 
the fiction of them, every fiction risk detection^ ^n^ every de- 
tection cover with suspicion all other miracles of a similar class 
and adduced for similar purposes, even the miracles of the 
Gospel ? 

Nor is the infidel tendency of Popery to be overlooked in re- 
gard to the mode in which it undermines the evidence of the 
senses, and thus of all miracles whatever, by tfie doctrine of transub* 
stanUation, In Christianity, as in nature and in sound philosophy, 
the senses are the foundation of all logical belief in matters of 
external fact. Touch this stone and the whole superstructure 
rocke, if it docs not fall. There are indeed higher truths hidden 
deep in tlie recesses of our nature, which ought not to be affected 
by the shock. But the life of man dwells chiefly in the sensible 
world. In this his thoughts are busy, and his affections concentred ; 
and though a philosopher or moralist may have some deep sure-^ 
hidden refuge where he may retreat from the hurricane of scep- 
ticism, the common people cannot find their way to it, and, if 
their homes fall, are buried under the ruins. For this reason 
the sceptical philosopher, from the Greek Sophist to the modem 
Hume, commences with attacking the evidence of the senses | 
and Popery does the same. Not content, like Christianity, 
with dedarmg the unseen existence of things beyond the senses, 
she asserts the sensible presence of things cm&adiGtory to the 
senses: he who once believes transubstantiation may believe 
anything, however contrary to experience; and he who has 
once been led to believe anything will end soon in believing 
nhdiing* Ask an Irish peasant if his priest can turn him into 
aa aniniiUl ; he answers yes, D<mbs he require to see the change 
urroqig]to>in order to bdiieve it? By no means. He believes u 
grealer abange without seeing the consecrated wafer. Ttua 
mgy apj^ear grossly absurd to^Engd^h ears, but it is the praeitotd 
reasoi^voflrii^ Popery. aii£>ng iho tower ho 

jeatons deeper must reason only ft^dher in the »m» dureoli^ 
niU eftb«w the^'Wbole external world vaeiHates and melts away 
belbfe to9««euiso9> or be recoils upon hto first* prmciptoi such Ul^ 

the 
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Hkt infidelity of the tdsteeatb centaiy, frxxin * iMeKef ki • fa«t 
cootinny to eaise, he iraiw into the wild extiwwkgekire'of dwho- 
lieviilg ell-beyond sensn < '• • € 

’ And there'is edli atiother view in whiek the infidel ^radeoey ef 
F^ry contmts sttonfdy with Ckristiftnity on th» eubject of the 
evidence of the senses. 

CbristioAify is Tcttarkeble for its wonderful tenderness end 
ctanpession to hninsn nntnre on this wry point. It recognises the 
soul of tnhn as impriscmed in a bddy. It addressea itsell to all 
men ; to (ho^ young, the ignmant, the sinner, the poor, who are 
hnniersed mos^ fieepiy in the body, mid can srarcuy be reaebed 
excepting thrangh it. The Church would, therefore, heal their 
souls by touching their bodies; «id thus, whenever a sign is 
needed for her bdieving children, she gives them as far as pos> 
sible one that ia sensible. It is of the utmpst importance that 
they should know that they have passed into the kingdom ol 
Heaven, and are entitled to its privileges ami must act upon 
its laws; and slie refers them not exrlosiTely to an iotemid 
emotion which may vanish and leave no trace, nor to a logical 
proof whidi may even bafile or delude them, but to an external 
sign, the algn of waslung by water. It is of equal importance 
that they s^nid he assured of toeir continuance in favtour with 
Heaven, of their dose proximity to their Lord, of their stiil being 
the recipients of his grace. And another s^ is appointed in the 
ether holy sacrammit. And it is of equal importance that they 
should be able to reeogniee the povsems by whom these sacraments 
may be valully dispensed — that they should not he left to distin- 
guish them by some internal judgment or feeling, or seme bidden 
quality of mind ; and Christianity commands the scleetwti of her 
ministers by the vinhle external sisfU of impositioii of bands. She 
does not exdUde internal proof*, but she lays a great lre%ht of 
testimony on the outward sign. Popery im^dates or destroys 
H i like Pnritamsm it drives the unhappy questionist to seek fur 
in the bidden recesses of die mind ; in thu intentum or 
of thopHOot, which can never be ascertained by mao. 
And it eo clogs the validity of the soemment with other ctm.- 
ditions, which can never be scrutinized, that no Komao Ck- 
thoHotSOtt ever’be stifte that he Ibm veoeivadit. Try the fiset. 
}%ce a meiidtor of ike Church of England and>a owmliev of ^ 
Ckareh of 'RtotM iiva court of justice tomwe thein title to the 
mone aOd tbr^pwieileges'of a Cheistian, and what jniy wtwld diwe 
to dende in metmttf the uitfaaj^py Hew ouidd 

ascertain the iqtei^n of the priest, boif a^tfy |hemfq)ves ^ bit 
.-itoenwl fitness^ btf# ttscawn if all tbe-.miauto r«giHetMiiiMi«pve^ 
M^l^Hted by the Romish Church forth* celebration m eititor mtos- 

ment. 
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meiil^ and without which they beoojtuo invalid (n^n cMfiatur 
sa&tmtmtwn^t had been duly performod? * Surely thar^ is 
-SQimelhing awful in this tampering with the ordinances of God ; 
in this scepticism and doubt into which men must be thrown by 
the 6irer*eurioas> over^ambitious effort to make all things surer and 
more clear than they arc purposely left by Providence. 

Once more* When Christianity appear^, it appeared not as 
a subversion and derangement of the cKisting ^urse of civil go** 
vemment, but as a secrete genfle spirit^ preserving its forms^ com- 
plying with its laws, and, in all lawful things, bwngii^ men rather 
into obedience to their rulers than their rulers Irflo obedience to 
itself. Its kingiim was not of this world. The hand which gave it 
its own commission bad before this marked out the bounds of the 
nations, had placed kings upon their thrones, had constituted mil 
society, and in the "jery necessities of that society had created and 
consecrated a witness to divine truth. If kings were to become the 
nursing fathers and queens the nursing mothers of the Church-^if 
they recognised her os a minister from Heaven, having a peculiar 
province and charged with the highest gifts, it was still as sove- 
reigns. still os retaining their own province, and their own com- 
mission from the same authority. ^ They knelt at the altar, but 
they did not abandon the throne— -just as the Church, knelt before 
the throne, reserving to herself still the empire of the altar and 
the pulpit. If one fact in ecclesiastical history is clear it is— 
that the Church moulded herself on the existing divisions of the 
State, as by an acknowledged apostolical law. She was com-» 
maiuied, indeed, to diffuse herself into every province and king- 
dom, in each of these to cast her children into a new form, not 
srqiersedijig, but improving and adding to their existing rivil mga- 
uisation : they were to be members of the State still# but mem- 
bers of the Church also, the new relation no way interfering with 
the duties which previously existed* And those who study the 
history of civil society will not dispute the wisdom /pf such a rule# 
prohibiting the intrusion of the spiritual powcw on the privileges 
of the State# or <rf another equally wise, probibitii^ the spiritual 
power of one State from interfering with the regulations pf 
abother* , ^ 

Maii,m eVery form of society,moat have many membara mPaie 
hodyt and^the unity of the body must be preserved, not by one 
visible head or universal monar^h^ but by one tbatMWtiipmW^ 
Them is la society of nasioi»aii woU as a society *of^ irdiridneli^ 
libero itmst be»an imUpcwddtit bemg cbarectc^t m m 
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^(>r to establisii the rd&tbitron trbich depetid the virtbM toid 
duties, the mutual iufltieflces, and aids, and corrections, thenteay 
dtances of safety and refuge fer truth and justtce when ^perilled 
upon fcaj one plank, which are to be found in the gyeat pohtical 
Incorporations of mankind, just as in the intercourse of femilies, 
and in the associations of sutgle beinpis. To secure this, Nature 
hermU has framed the habitable globe— here throwing up her 
mountain ridges, there pourit^ in her rirers, there sprcoiling out 
her sands ai^ deserts, there studding islands, and embaying 
oceans, thatjthe globe itself, tis it were, may be chrystallised in 
comjwrtments tSt the reception of man, and may mould him info 
the definite forms best suited for the dispensations of Providence. 
The dtsturbance of these by foreign conquest and interference 
has been the black spot in history. It has not only deluged the 
earth with blood, but has disoi^anired the intern^ economy of 
Nations; has broken up and destroyed the primary bonds of 
society; has paralyzed the movements of mankind by casting them 
into unmanageable masses ; has stunted the growth of that varied 
developement of hnman nature which gives it command without 
and perfection within; and has stifled the free circulation of 
thought, which never flashes out into light but in passing ibrougli 
two opposite media. And a system of which the essential fea* 
ture is foreign interference with national life is rather to be 
ranked with the aggressive ambition of which war and Mood* 
shed are the fruit, and the spirit of evil the root, than with that 
blessed communion of Christianity which would ensure unity, 
peace, and concord among all nations. Unity, indeed, Christur- 
nity would seek ; and to give unity, peace, and concord to all zhatt* 
Mnd is ode of its chief appointed funedons. But it Would aftaJn 
this by a diflPerent process than the creation of an ttnivenal nlO' 
narchy, incapable of realization, and, if realized, pregnant vrith 
evil. It would plant in every nation a body of its ministers, 
to be the priest and prophet of that nation, to undertake the 
duties which in every country must he assigned to one class of the 
cmnmimity— duties of worship, of education, of spiritual example 
imd control. A Cbnreh is no new element in the organization qf 
natiom; it had its being from the first in every dvil sbdety; 
and all dint Chrisfianity would do Is to make h Cht&iian, 
instead of idolatrous of pagan. It would efiipldy its prielts and 
prophets, not as an extrinsic intrusive power for^ into a nati^dti 
by w.foreign hand, hut as a part of the 'nation ^self, attached 
m its soi!^ bound by its laws, interested in its wetfard^ Mdy^.to 
its lords, in oU huf dmt esj^Onl province assigned th ifeslf 1;^ 
Baaven. it knowa that hr all hht fids prqVinw a dburebHhul 
dMwtitnted must he wriak and powerless, ekpossd fafflih jealdu^ 
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and oppreasion of that power which rules the body> and in human 
liable to be crushed and overwhelmed* ^ut such is the 
Cfijpdidon of good in every part of the world ; it is a glimmerings 
flickering flames open to all the blasts of heaven— and vet it 
livess through faith; it cannot die or be extinguisheds Till its 
faith is gone ; its life is not lost till men seek to save its and to save 
it by some contrivance of their own* Let a church humbly and 
loyally devote itself to that honest service of its sovereign which 
must be identical with its service to its Maker ; let it abstain scru- 
pulously from all attempts to trespass on the province of the civil 
power ; when the civil power would tyrannize let it tfibmit, rebuking 
those who would urge it to call down fire from Heaven, and heal- 
ing those who would take its life ; and there is a Providence above 
which turns the hearts of kings^ and will preserve it through all 
its trials* But let it rest on a human arm ; let it claim powers 
which have not been assigned to it; let it endeavour, in its own 
defence, to arm subjects against their kings, or kings against their 
subjects; let it enlist a foreign arm to fight its battles; or abandon 
its allegiance and its patriotism to gather round some external 
centre m order to overawe its oppressors, and its fate is sealed. It 
has chosen an arm of flesh to contend with an arm of flesh — has 
taken the sword instead of the word, and by the sword it will 
perish. 

And this sword, in the history of the Church, has been Popery. 
We may endeavour to make idle distinctions between a temporal 
and a spiritual power, and affect to separate one from the other — 
as, logically, we may sever the body from the soul — but practically 
there is no such division. He that rules the soul may also rule 
the body ; and he who claims a spiritual power in order to defend 
the Church against a temporal power by other means than faith, 
patience, and lawful submission, must become a temporal power 
himself. If he attempts to battle with flesh and folc^^ he must 
assume the form of flesh and blood ; and such has been the form 
of Popery, and such its history : a struggle for honour and pre- 
cedence, for investitures and provisioDS, for Peter's pence and 
lucrative endowments, for the disposal of armies and the collection 
of taxes-— for anything but that simple, single privilege ajipointed 
by God himself td the Christian Church, of witnessing to his truth 
upon earth, and, when the persecutor insists, of sealing that wit-^ 
ness with her blood. 

If, then, it be thought tbat^ by this disdticlum and disiri^ 
button of national branches of the Church, the unity and'^ 
cathoKrity of the Church is impaired as a the 
is, that' unity is of varipvt) and eat^ kind ^aj^icable to 
its own ct|$i of sulijecte; and the unity of njAntmi beinfs ts 
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IK^ to |NRodiio«4 in the aame yny u the .willy eC mstmidi 
ol^etWi ynity^f tielief in eU fundMUMital Aoda wW ^n ffiy 
<d ditcipliiie in all thingfl apostolically wdained-^wity^ 
t^in in the acknowledgment of one invisible KilVn filUng ow 
body ^ith <Hie Sjpirit->-nnUy of doty in witneMing to one tmtiv 
joining in essenbally one worship, and upholding one and the 
same code of fundamental morality — unity of authority, by deriv- 
ing all grace and ipinisterial power, through various but analogopa 
dtannels, from one and the same source — and unity of heart and. 
Spirit, evmced ami peservml by meeting together at the same 
altars, and (unicmmcating in all brotherly acts: surely this is 
wuVy suiBcient to realise the most perfect plrtnre of Cbrutian 
(dianty— to realise it more completely and more strikingly by the 
communion of Greek and Jew. of Englishman and Roman, esch 
jnreserving their local ties and distinctive pecnliaritics, than if 
th«y were fused into one people, under one vi'UbIc monarch, and 
gathered round one visible centre. The diversity in acridents 
commends and nu^ihes the identity in essentials. And this unity 
of the ChrisUan Church, located in distinct but not separate 
branches throughout the world, would bring with it really and 
effectively the union of its dvd kingdoms. Even at thiit day we 
have learnt, from bitter experience, tliat there is no bond for the 
peace and love of nations so sure os communion i^ one Church j 
but it would be an union without jealousy, without encroachment, 
without disloyalty, without war and bloodshed, without the miser- 
able intrigues and chicanery which creep in whereveif foreign 
interference is attempted nr permitted, and winch consUtu^ il, is 
lamentable to think, dre history of Popery. ' <f 

One more point we must briefly tonch upon, in whi<^ thn sys- 
tem of P<mery stands out in strange contrast to that of Christia- 
nity — ^its Judaism. 

It is a retrograde movement in that progressiva developement of 
Revriation, which, from the germ of the first prophecy given toman 
in Eden, has been gradually unfolded through the stages of the 
IWiarcbal, the Mosaic, the Prophetical, and die Cbmtiim dts- 
pensatkHi. Planted fiist in the bosom of a family, fr<nn fliei^ it 
expanded in the tribe ; then spread out in d nadon j tlaro shet 
fbnh itt leaAres and branches more fully, a^ the natkni ^If itw 
up in riie maturity of its organtxadou ; and finally boisi fiddi in 
the folness of its fbttn tn gather evei^ oodnhiy ttou taoit tfiidtg the 
shadow of a Ctinrch. But Pop^ wohld stts^ t|^ &8t 

developematt, am rioold retain or testore'the systejsfof 
s^e nradi a ^ ^feb t rdveHubn. In die stage of Ipyeln^ 

tirni Was cOaSiiCd td a ringla natlw : ftoiW wdtdd COiQ^Ji (hso- 
Jndwsm woold tibrefiikre have one axed kxsal c^atie. fit, o 
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Cad&olic Chor^li to be spread througboiit the world, ie to pore 
pCMi^ible. jftxei^ bcr local centre also. As panted in, a single 

tialidh, Jfeda&m was placed under its one higb priest-*^$o each 
didcese'lh the Catholic Church is placed under its single bishop ; 
but iu the aggregation o( many bishoprics and many nations Popery 
would retain the practice, even where the analogy ceases, by 
the reduction of all bishops to one. Judaism was addressed to 
human nature noi yet spirituali^d by a new cresftion ; it had, there- 
fore, its carnal sacrifices — and Popery has hers ; its carnal punish* 
ments-Hli) are those of Popery ; its Aorality of outv^ard acts — so is 
that of Popery ; its ritual of forms — that of Popery is the same. 
It made external splendour and rule the criterion of its power 
liefore God, and of its success with man : so docs Popery. And its 
consequent feelings wore the same. It was exclusive, selfish, con- 
temptuous of otherSf limiting salvadon within the pale of its own 
race: so does Popery. It built upon its fathers in the flesh, for 
whose sake the Jews were beloved by God, when as yet no other 
cause of love had been given, more tlban upon God himself ; and 
PoptHry de^rts the altar of God to worship before those of his 
saints. ^ ' Jjqdaism was constantly in danger from the temptations 
of idolatry, as in a people who possessed but an C}c o£ flesh — ^in 
whom the eye of the spirit discerning and realizing the presence 
of invisible tliiUgs was not yet awakened : Popeiy, even if it could 
be rescued from the guilt of actual idolatry, ^et cannot live or 
worship without its images. Judaism wus stern and unforgiving 
in Us authoritative voice, while, in its corruption by men, it became 
a system j)f lax indulgence : the voice of Popery is known by its 
oumea up 9 n evil, while her practice is full of encouragement to it. 
Judaism, in its latest form, was based upon tradition, to the exclu- 
sion of the Scriptmes : Popery is so likewise. Judaism admitted 
within its bosom most opposite sects, and tolerated them under 
one condition— *of their rallying round the visible temple : Popery 
permits and fosters diitcordant societies and parties, content if they 
agree in one poif|t« — the lecognitioo of her own paramount autho- 
rity. Judaism had prophets and teachers, whom it professed to 
reverence, while it revile^l and disobeyed them ; Popery apjieals 
to the Patheis, and whenever the fathers are opposed to her, con- 
demns and. uisnlts them. Judaism feared to trust itself to the pro- 
tection oJE^an Almighty God, and desired" to have a king over it, 
like D«e rest of the nations ; au^ Popery, for the, very same reofont 
has cOn^eiAed its bishqprib inU> a throne. And ''Jmtaism, g^oade^' 
on hy the '^otry of an exclusive secular ambition, cqncjsntjCed. , 
one sh%Id s^t, broke out into turbp^lcjice and rci^a^lhm 
the constituted authoriti^ of TOtiohs wJ^rever U was 
while PopSry^ in the same spirit and with the same bdief> has 
VOL. LXXl. NO, CXLI, Q raised 
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raised ia every country the standard of revolt, and Weed scourged 
and j>ersecuted in each‘ as the firebrand of civil society. Many 
more parallels might be added to iUostrate this similarity of Popepjr 
with iudaism in its worst forms ; and they may well be studied 
by those who would compare it with the advanced stage of revela- 
tion exhibited in Christianity ; and let us add, by those who arc 
perplexed with those prophecies of Antichrist which seem to 
imply that Antichrist will hims<^f be closely connected with 
Judaism as well as with the Church ; and by tlie perjietual recur- 
rence ill the, KQmish controversialists of false and strange analo- 
gi€*s deduced from Judaism. 

There is another great and essential point of contrast whicir 
must be mentioned, though to many, perhaps, it may appear 
far-fetched and unpractical. 

One singular mark set upon the Divine operations, as they arc 
presented to man, is, that to ordinary eyes they appear irregular, 
confused, and unsystematic : while, on a nearer approach, they fall 
into a beautiful harmony, though a harmony not yet capable of per- 
fect realization in this world. Without, they exhibit a temlency to 
disorder, but within as strong a tendency to order. Thus the 
phenomena of Nature rise before us in a strange maze of incon- 
gruities^and marvels, but when scrutinized, they separate and mar- 
shal themselves each under its general law. Thus the earth, to a 
hasty traveller, is tossed about and dislocated into a chaos of hete- 
rogeneous inatei ials ; but the geologist sees that it is a structure 
piled and built up, and even fractured with design ns by an art. 
Thus the life of man seems a sand-heap of chances, but faith dis- 
cerns a line of Providence running through and binding them all 
into one. Thus history is a mass of facts, bewildering the thi^ught, 
till the fates and acts of empire are ranged under the eye of a 
Christian, and grouped round the one great end of creation/ pre- 
destined from the beginning, and then they are discovereil to be a 
plan. And thus the Bible is no treatise of art ; the Creed no 
logical developement of a single principle ; religion itself no one 
fixed rule of practic?e, precluding doubt and reconciling contm- 
rieties : but in each there is a superficies of irregularity and mul- 
tiplicity ; and the rule, and order, and unity lie hid in the depths 
beneath, only to be discovered by e purged and practised eye. 

The wisdom of such an arrangement as addr^ed to imperfect 
man, as bringing a right influence to bear upon his moral nature, 
without evoking that logical spirit which would seduce him from 

E ntice to sp^cnlation’^its adaptation to an eye which, at the 
t, can only see things in parts and fn^ents^^its evidence 
of an external orlgiii for the cdgects thus brought before the mind 
(since; if iliey emanated from a human r^on, they would bC' stu- 
diously 
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diicKQ$l 3 e throMrn into sbape^ atid the procen^^ o£ their ereadoti and 
the mutual dependence of the ports would be elaborately dis- 
*|idayed}Mthe admirable exercise thus provided for the intellect in 
evolving general laws from a mass of incongruities, without Cjjpmproo 
mising true faith-— these considerations may be left untouched j the 
fact is sufficiently obvious as regards the dispensation of Heaven* 
In direct contradiction to this, and in agreement with other con- 
trivances emanating from the imaginations and desires of man. 
Popery bears on its face the form of perfect unity and system, 
and only when examined more cloScIy does it bre^ up into a 
thousand forms of vagueness, instability, and cusorden It ad- 
dresses itself to the human mind with a most fascinating tempta- 
tion, which, like all other evil temptations, dissolves at last into a 
cheat. It promises all that a corrupted heart and impatient rea- 
son requires, but • 

It keeps the word of promise to our ear, 

And breaks it to our hope. 

It calls on the Christian, perplexed with the apparent disunion 
of a Church, divided, like the branches of a tree, into different 
localities, to restore its perfect unity by recognizing oue visible 
head. Hut when the visible head is acknowlec^ed. Popery is sUU 
compelled to allow all that constituted dissimilarity before ; to per- 
mit subjects to remain divided indifferent soils and countries, with 
difference of language, difference of leaders, differeuce of manners, 
difference even of doctrinal statements, in many points ; and these 
differences still more palpable and more offensive, because they 
are permitted and encouraged by one and the same authority. It 
offers to the mind, distracted between confiicting spiritual rulers, 
a refuge from all such controversies by submitting to one autho- 
rity, which shall embrace and subordinate all. But when he 
comes to the throne of the Pope, and asks fur the authority itself, 
the throne is empty or disput^. Is be to obey the Pope in all 
things, or in some h — in matters of faith, or only of opinion 
with a council, or without?— with a council as an adviser, or asf a 
co-ordinate or a superior authority ?— when speaking ex cathedra. 
Of as a private doctor I Whom is he to. obey? The answer is, 
the Pope ; but when the question is brought home to a particular 
case, the Pope disap|iears, and a host of doubts and controversies 
rise up and quarrel m his. place. Even when one of these con- 
tending tbeorfos has been embraced, and his mind is now sinking 
to rest om the soft cushion of an infallible guide, excluding all 
^ubt emd discordance, there are as many theories of Papal ior 
falUbiUty as there are of Papal autboritj^* Conditions axe multi^ 
plied*M-*-«cesiriagencies imagined— the admission itself pressed up to 
a point in which the fundamental laws of human naturO be 

Q 2 contradicted. 
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contradicted, by supposid^ that if the Pope pr^onieQed right 
be \\Tong, and wrdng to rightv we ahcmld^ie 
liiiti ; and the promise of an in&Ilibie guide ends wa 
that h^ cannot deceive so long as he does not fall into luetdty or 
falsehood ; but whether he can fail Or not-^whetber or no thite 
exists any power to pronounce on sudi a question^whether^t that 
is, he be infailible, and we may be entirely relieved from the 
trouble of examining for oursclves-^all this is finally left as a 
matter of private opinion, on which 'The Church ’ has not yet de- 
cided, and p^ob^ably is unable' to decide. 

It is the same^ with the conflicting obligations of the eitisen attd 
the churchman. Scripture sees no dUficuky in commanding m; 
to honour and obey both the Church and the King ; and St. Paul 
saw no contradiction in the problem of two distinct jurisdictions 
over one body, each mutually controlling and subject to the 
other, when he said ' the wife hath not power of her own body, 
but the husband; and likewise the husband hath not power of 
his own body, but the wife.’ He made such a seeming pamdox 
the very essence of that first stone in the fabric of society — the 
domestic relation* But human reason cannot reconcile those 
duties, in a logical form, and Popery, therefore^ is ready to remove 
the doubt which hangs over the double law by destroying one- 
half. It unconsecrates and dethrones the State, and erects itS' 
sole thiono upon the altar. And here we might expect to be at 
rest ; but here also we are baffled once more. For it dares not, 
even in theory, remove the appearance of a State. Like the eastern 
priesthoods, it knows that without some civil power distinct from 
itself, it cannot exist itself. It is; therefore, obliged to confess to 
the r^l% of this civil power, and its extent it does not pretend 
to defines Spirituals and temporals indeed may be a distinction 
easily drawn in words ; but they have no precise line of demarca* 
turn traceable in fact. , Even when supposed to exist, trespasses oh 
the line are allowed at every point where temporals may be made fo 
bear upon spirituals; and the boundary once vanished or uncer- 
tain, the whole question is invol ved in the same maze of perplexity 
asif it had never been laid down; and collisions anu^war, not 
peace; are the^Ond of the unhallowed usurpation^' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

And' so it ii trith doctrinal teachings Seared andr wearied by 
the conflicts of iiieh' whose vmry boostat dissemioh,; tibd 'unubie 
to strike of itself the Outline of Catholic trmh>awealc mind iaglad 
to lake irefuge in the asylum which Popery Opens for unstable- or 
umhinking Christian its doetrkte of Church ahtbority^ ^ '4t 
seeiQ^'riVange to the Understanding of igndrant man, as it 
ful to hk thritabie impatience, ioWppOs^ that any 
should be pemiried by l^idence to hang, over defihiue^ 

of 
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, £»ithwbidii is . necessary to salvation^ Pope.ry seizes >. on 
^^Hscmion^j^ a proscription a^nd baniabmentof aH 

^ dpubt^ upOn one oasy oondition-rtbe reception of the decrees of 
the Ghiu-chv It appears a simple remedy and an. obvious tribunals 
xf&xing a solurion to all difficulties^ and ensuring a perfect and 
unbroken repose to the milid-*— until it is tried : iheii, as we ap- 
ptoadi> the Voice itself^ whose decrees we arc to obey, instead of 
fixing itself in one placc^, shifts and dances about like the sounds 
of a ventriloquisl ; now calling here and now there.^ now inviting 
and then repelling, until all hope •of following it^ lost. And 
when it does spes^j it speaks in sitch a torrent^of past decrees 
and canons^ old and new> counteracting and condemning eachother^ 
some wrapped up in a dead language^ others framed in enigmas, 
some of more and others of less authority, some, pronounced 
cathedra^ and som^ as private opinions, tliat, even if confined to 
the past^ the memory must fail in attempting to grasp them ; and 
when the future is added to them^ and all is required to be ac- 
knowledged which at any time may be enunciated by the Church, 
the comprehension of them becomes impossible, and the faith 
sinks down exhausted and in despair. 

In the same desire of throwing everything into system and 
unity, and of trimming and squaring the irregular luxuriance of 
nature, to suit the logical faculties of man. Popery deals with its 
particular doctrines. Examine the Roman controversialists, rmd 
they are all rationalists. They begin with a theory,, and to this 
theory conform their facts and their testimonies, Christianity 
begins with facts, and then shows that, being true in, themselves 
and indisputable, they are not less in accordance Avith a deep phi- 
losophy and with practical utility. But when the logical process 
of Popery is arrived at its close, instead of fiitding ourselves resting 
on the firm solid basis. of demonstration, along which we had hi- 
therto b^n conducted, we are lodged on a quicksand. In the true 
CaUiolio Church the reason is perplexed indeed, and the faith tried 
in the reception of tlw^se binary doctrines Avhich.conslitute Chris- 
tism truths, as iatbe grand fundanientalfacb) of a Trinity in Unity, 
and aU fUnity in Trinity ; of the twofold character, of our blessed 
Lord; oftlm outward, sign and the inward grace in the sacraments,; 
of (he meanness of mam in himself, and bis grandeur as connected 
with the. Peity ; of hia own perilonal responsibility, and yet of one 
fjovereuliijg Providence;. of respect due to his sold and the 
care wWch must betaken of |he body of his jwsition. in thew<>^ld 
, as compelled to use ifc and the dnty of leaving ^all .thinga to 
his Mastm^ ; of die autbearity and respoc^bility of thp , priesthood, 
andof4lm.at>tivc share in.dtowoj?kot r^^ the 

laity ; df man s corporate character as $ member, of a.rdiglphs so- 
ciety. 
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ciety, and pf bis private indiyidnnr Wants and tend^cSeiH; of the 
value of personal ' teaching, and the importance of Written docd"^ 
inents to limit and confirm it; of the reverence due to ntatt, and' 
the bopour to be ascribed to the Deity alone« To en^eriite ni) 
farther— ^in this way almost every great Christian docfeie;. perhaps 
it may he said every one, is resolvable into two laws dr principles; 
between which the mind is to advance, now inclining to this side, 
now tp^ that, keeping both steadily in view, and when swerving tod 
far in one direction recalled at each moment towards its opposite 
by a \yarnipgjpice behind us, when we turn to the right, and when 
we turn to the i^t. Man himself is made up of opposite prin- 
ciples, of mind and matter, good and evil, power and weakness; 
and his course through a state of probation and in years of infirm- 
itjv must be felt along the line of right, rather in struggles to 
retain it against constant oscillations, than in t\nbrokcn adherence 
to it. And, perhaps, tliere is no stronger internal evidence of the 
wisdom and divine character of the Church of England, as a true 
branch of the great Church universal, than this binary conforma- 
tion which is observable in the organization of its system as Well 
as in the enunciation of its doctrines ; and which men ignorant of 
the nature of truth attribute to vacillation, or compromise, or weak- 
ness, or a false so-called moderation ; but which, in reality, is 
inseparable from the nature of a wise system framed to exhibit • 
li'uth, and to inculcate duty on blind and imperfect man. 

But Popery, like Dissent — however she may impose the blind 
reception even of contrary doctrines upon her subjects — in' her 
own formal evolution of them will not rest within these bounds. 
She cannot rest, so long as she claims the possession of infallibility, 
and the power of explaining all divine truth, as well as of main- 
taining it ; of drawing out fresh stores instep of simply witnessing 
to what has been received. She takes her seat in the chair of the 
teacher to teach all things^ and she must, at least to herself, en- 
deavour to prove all things ; but to prove all things she must ra- 
tionalizcT-and in rationalizing she must merge one of the portions 
of ilc^irine in the other, in order to reiluce them to that unity 
which essence all humanlpr developed and humanly coii- 
' ceived ,^uth.. And she adds to this tendency anbtjber, singularly 
illustrating her j^ower and her derire of niling, that at one timier she 
absorb^ one portion of truth, at another another, acCpriSng to the 
character of the parties to whom she addresses it. TPb adhere to 
one only would perplex her movements and limit hey influence : 
she, tlierefcm,, reserves to Herself the power of excess on either; 
and hen^ ;tha 'remarkab^^ pheumpejacn that the most oppoi^te 
extravagancies gre retained witbipber body and form^ljc^i^ishi^ 
by b«r system. Thus thtiste whei are acquainted with the real 

workings 
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Wi(^rking^ of , Je$vutism are awaire th^it there lurk$, beneath it a 
siicigular tendency to Pantheism.— wlxile in the j^jpUlar worship of 
, ^mts indulgence is given to a practical Polytheism. Thus the 
human , nature of our Lord is sunk in the exclusive exhibition of 
}lis sterner attributesi as contrasted with the tenderness and indul* 
gence of the Blessed Virgin and the Saints ; while the Divine na- 
ture is absorbed in the humam in the systematic representation of 
Him as an infant in the arms of his mother. Thus on one Side 
the outward form of ordination is represented lo impress upon the 
priest an indelible stamp or chamcter— on tlie other, the dis- 
tinctive character of the priesthoocl is obliteratedsAf the creation 
of religious orders ; and on the one side the personal character of 
the priest is thought so little of that he is exempted from sub- 
jection to any civil tribunal even in the grossest crimes — on 
the other side it is so overvalued that his personal intention is 
permitted to invalidate a sacrament. On the one side the external 
forms in the administration of the sacraments are multiplied so 
ostentatiously and exacted so rigidly as to throw doubt on their 
validity, even when most scrupulously administered; on the other, 
they are so little regarded that one-half of the Lord’s Supper is 
taken away, and Baptism itself rendered nugatory by the multi- 
plication of subsequent vows. To the exalted and visionary eye 
the external element in the Supper of the Lord is made to melt 
away and vanish ; while the carnal and material eye is encou- 
raged to absorb tlie internal spiritual element, and to transniulc? 
it into a nature carnal and material like itself. So, human nature 
is lowered and degraded, and x-emoved as far as possible from a 
personal . communication with the Divine Being, by exclusion 
from the cup, by prayers in an unknown tongue, by throwing it 
on the mediation of saints, by debasing penances, % ignorance, 
by compulsory confession, by the discouragement of , personal 
study of the Scriptures, by confining private prayer to mere repe- 
titions of unmeaning words, by an exaggerated dependence on 
the priest, by a perpetual authoritative interference with all the 
relations and offices of life; while at the same moment a mere 
human being enthroned at the head of the Church, sitting like 
^ God upon' earth, and invested with the attributes of God, though 
> ^m.ay be in tbe person of the most oortupt and profligate of inortats. 

ote mind is 'encpwaged implicitly to the call 

of its^spiritual guide; Wt dnly fe' the receplioUof giriaerkl 
and pfinciples which it must derive from such a source,, buf in 
the par^btdar appli^^^ dircunrilances a^d anpthei^ 

WtW® and presWii^, is urged to vent flip ihtit 

tipli^atioh of vpluntory pettanePs tod sblf-ferlatefl dufl^;" Side 
jlide the mori rigid tod fetolul asci^^sn^i, ip^^ts ’ihd most 
' " " ’ elabomte 
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elaborate luxury ; the one presented to the eaint^ the ether in* 
dulged to the sinner. Voi¥$ o( absolute poverty* of celibacy* ol 
ignominy^ are instituted to meet the cravings of a compunction 
conscience for soine^ outward change of circumstance vrhioh may 
corresj^nd wit^ the inward cliange of feeling ;^while the system 
which commands them was once overturned by its own accumula^ 
tion of wealth, by its sensuality, and its ambition* So the effort to 
concentrate all the authority and dignity of the Church in the 
bands of ecclesiastics is accompanied by the organization of an 
cnoimoUs spiritual power in hands of monastic orders* practi* 
cally and cOip^’sSely lay bodies. And while the Crown is excluded 
with one hand from any interference whatever with spiritual 
matters* from the other hand it is called to receive the miserable 
heretic* and to become the executioner of the Church under a 
sentence of which it is prohibited to take cognizance. Again* the 
social character of man i& fixed before him th/oughout life in the 
assertion of his duties to the Church* until bis duties to his family 
and his country — societies equally constituted by Providence and 
equally, under necessary restrictions* requiring his allegiance~are 
dissolved and dissipated. And w'hilc the strictest external con- 
formity is demanded to the ritual of the Church* to the exclusion 
of any indulgence for the diversities of language and of climate^ en< 
thusiasts and fanatics arc permitted to frame systems and to create 
bodies of their own* which practically violate the most solemn of 
the Church's laws* andinuhichthe grossest corruptions of Popery 
find a safe and unnoticed asylum. While a voice proclaims com- 
munion with one branch of the visible Church as absolutely essential 
to salvation* a hand* almost as in sport and mockery* cuts off mil* 
lions from communion and salvatbn ^ either practically disbelieving 
its own doctrine* or most cruelly trif^g with the souda of its fellow- 
creatures. While one doctrine insists on man's retaining a dose 
personal communion with the saints departed* on the ground that 
his social relation as a Christian is nothing except it embrace the 
whole of the Catholic Church — the part in Heaven like the part 
on earth/— the individualism of his heart is permitted to fix for 

S rotedion and worship on some one indiiidum saint* in whom Ins 
. evotion is absorbed and his selfishness finds scope for full indul- 
gence^ $0 the voice of the Church is magnified^ until the Wnttm 
Word sinks into m^ignificance ; and in prqportiou as that vmee is 
made to spegl^* it mnUtplisa written decrees till by their very 
complication it is itself phpked and sfiifled* and dares not speak 
for fear of clashing with ^eviOpsly enacted cpntradiotioiii 
And so* ^hile4( pn;>lesses to God more high^f^ by 

tending wonthip to the meanest of jbis sain^t it withdmwstworship 
from God to man* and ends with a practical idolatry* > In all tlua 

struggle 
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struggle to attain greater simj^licity, certainty^ aiwt* unity, wlierc 
nature and revelation have been content with less — to fix and pe- 
. tijfy for man a solid path over that fluctuating chaos of contin- 
gevmies which constitutes the place of bis probation-t-to e?girpatc, 
as it were, from the universe that element of doubt which forms 
an essential part of it, there is something not merely idle and pro- 
fane, but indicative of a deliberate rebellion against the Hand 
which has ordained the conditions of our existence* If the loot of 
Christianity be faith, faith cadnot live except in an atmosphere of 
doubt ; and he who would destroy idoubt would also destroy faith, 
and with it destroy Christianity. And the rebellibn is seen lo be 
more profane in proportion as it is more hopeless. We may 
struggle to exterminate the evil in our own hearts — to triumph o\cr 
many seeming obstacles which arc thrown in our way for the vciy 
purpose of being oveicome; but for uncertainty and doubt theie 
is no remedy but the subjugation of the imagination and of the 
heart to a rigid external rule of faith and practice guaranteed as 
J>ivine. 

In this way the Church Catholic of old, and with it the Church 
of England, are content to revere and to act upon principles, 
whicli cannot be reduced under any one logical standard, and 
which seem to be opposed to each other. In this way they move 
on without difficulty, following each path unreservedly, so far, and 
so far only, as is permitted without losing sight of the other. But 
Popery wanders beyond and falls into inextricable mazes. We 
know that matter exists, and that spirit exists; but of the natuic 
of their Union and relations we know little. Popery presumes 
to explain this in her theory of transubstantiation ; she endea- 
vours to invest spirit with material conditions of form, extension, 
and locality ; and she is lost in a labyrinth of her own creation. 
We know that there are degrees of vice and differences of punish- 
ment attached to them : Popery undertakes to divide the scale 
into its innumeraUe degrees, and to range an adequate penalty 
under each ; and the Aindamental distinctions of right and wrong 
are buried by it und lost under enormous piles of casuistical 
morality. There are spirits we know above us emplojed as 
ifiitiistering angels by the hand of Providence, and witnesses of 
human actions : with this we may well be content ; but Popery 
stretdies its grasp into the unseen world, and creates, classifies, 
and subordinates the whole hierarchy of Heaven, building up a 
system of speculative philos^hy on supposed analogies between 
human and angelic natures, tni, at some touch of practical reason, 
discovering that the whole is a theory, the fi^ric falla into ruins. 
It strives to realize the facts of the intermedi^e state of existence 
and to bring them palpably before the senses in the vision of pur- 

gatory; 
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I^ry; but ei)d<Mvoar«'tfk. ifts tU^p^ ia 

definite pkces «ad tba.docli^a beq;>inejt ^v<)lv«4 in 

tricabln p^lextti^s, So the faum»t mind baa bwtt abut.pp fiiW. 
thedir^t cognizance of man^and.Gan onlj be seen tb{dQgb.a vt^l 
Poperf team tbe toU from it, in order to systematize ber manager 
ment of it, and to -iworb. on it with the .precision of science y and 
the confessionsl becomes at once a scene of bewiideriii^ snbtletiea. 
Question gimerates quesUon, explanation reqmres expUmation, 
each added phrase and woard ccAnplicates more deeply those 
which preceded it — rule is csu}ieradded upon rule— rexception 
multiplieif mw%coption — till the reason becomes bewildered, the 
imagination exhausted, and the practice desperate; and the whole 
of the scientific labyrinth is abandoned for some sWt cut of scep' 
tidsm which far more effectually removes the pain of doubting 
by extiignishing the principle of believing. 

Such, then, are some of the marks set upon the system of Po- 
pery— 'by which it is severed from, and opposed to the spirit of 
true Catholic Christianity. Those who are unwilling to think evil 
of any branch of the Catholic Church, however corrupted,, or to 
discern evil in any theory under which so much good has been 

J jrovidentially preserved, will ask — where such a system is to be 
bund regularly drawn out and exhibited ? The answer is— that 
rw> evil system wliatever is, or can be, regularly drawn out and ex- 
hibited as the charter and code of a society. Even a socifty of 
robbers and murderers must bear on its face, on its publiq pro- 
fession, on its decrees, on its precepts, prindples of good. Even 
the acts of sacrilege and robbery perpetrated in our own country 
in the sixteenth cenhsry were cloaked under Acts of Parliament, 
which asserted little but piety and justice. Vice, when it attempts 
to govern man, must be a hypocrite, and must speak fairly, ft 
would, therefore, be no proof that Popery was innocent of sneh a 
system, even if all its authoritative declarations did not avowedly 
profmsit; and yet who can read even these without detecting in 
tlieir foim^ character the traces of evil, in the very, reasomngs 
and'exenso) by. which tihey are supported ? 

. th^ itwill be asked, is it fair to extract i|om the nets 
and' opintmas of indmdaals a defamatory dharacter, and . to fix 'it 
x>n. a whete tomch of the Church ? . Qnb writer may .'orrod 
in' th»<pbii{t, anotlmr dn that. ' . There may :he in Poj^sh.ocmiro-' 
‘ree8hduts .;sopfaistry .mid misrepresentation, ^ ibi^y;r~fiut 
wfadt'cmitiover^ ^-mdsted, free ft^,^el|<^;temptafim}s.? 
in th^-8ct»' there.. may be .xiolence^mid emming ; bdi these.itre 
the hudmof meo,lnat e£ithe,lajtn tinder itbich tt^.'Ujre,, 
it is nrgedrWOidA.tfae^Eoi^ish'Church hi 
an^esentedi'Ueih^hiefi imists ti^ . theyimre. 


w. Its doctxmm. to .be 
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mA itects vUiom it rejpucUates ; or be loaded with 
the jacts of AOd jperaecutioti wbieh may have accoin* 

.pt|pSed the Refomation ? The answer is, first, that the errors of 
a partieular writer are hot to be taken as indications of a 
system overruling him, until they are found elsewhere iff other 
writers, and those unchecked, and unrepudiated — so numerous, so, 
regularly occurring, so plainly artificial— ^so preserving the same 
form and character at different periods and in different minds, that 
we can no more hesitate to believe them to have sprung from an 
external theory, than we can doubt,«on the same kindof evidence^ 
that the truths of Revelation came to us, notPlrom man, but 
from Heaven. Examine the history of Popery, and the writings 
of its controversialists in every country and century, and upon 
this let us candidly judge whether they present an uniformity 
and regularity, a re^lmrity even in the skill with which they 
vary and modify their form of attack, sufficient to justify the 
charge that there is a system authorised, and matured, and perma- 
nently established in the bosom of the society, even when they 
dare not reveal it in open words. 

If the charge is reciprocated against the English Church, 
that her powcrlcssncss hitherto to hold the nation in her own 
communion, her occasional subjection to the civil power, the 
coldness of her zeal, her neglect of missionary labours, the low 
standard of piety and self-sacrifice found in her too commonly 
within the last two centuries, are evidences alike of her system, 
and condemn it as well — the answer is, that to have sinned our*» 
selves is no palliation of the sins of others ; that such a rctali** 
ation can have no place in an ai^ument of truth and falsehood ; 
that we have, in the English Church, many and most grievouit 
sins to answer for, which we confess and repent of, and will 
study hereafter to amend. But these sins are not the sins of the 
system, but of individuals. If we have neglected our daily pray- 
ers and daily sacrifices— if we have lost siglit of the awfulness of 
sacraments— if we have Torgotteti to uphold the> obligations of a 
definite creed— if we have suffered disorder and poverty to creep 
into the services the Church^if we have left the poor without 
a shephetd, and seen an enormouamass of vice and misery grow 
up in onr maniifacturing districts beneath a gambling avarioe, 
without stretching out a hand to help them — if our wlonies are 
hot*beds of dissension^if we have inoculated our.foreign mpirea 
with the spirit of sophiiitry unbelief,, instead of a definite reli^ 
gjon— And as a ptmfehment on our sins; God has pcor^ 
mlttOd the Church to be’ insult^ or lOh^; Or mutilaMipi j(Mtd to 
be thwartod and overruled even in iis first movements. of an ener* 
grtic repto6nitoii-A»<in aH this, let the id^ure be^^d^ in o^im 

as 
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«». dark and as hardi as we wUi« the Chinrck kerseU has^ stood 
tkroughoQt raising a wamitig voice against the sins or emrs of her 
children; and>atuist>shebas been heard by them, and is 
them i^to the right and the old way. Our sins have beea sins 
ugainxt oar ayslem-^against the fundamental prindptes and lows 
of our Church ; not falling in with, and deduced from them, as the 
faults condemned in Popery emauatc in a natural process and by 
logical sequence from the primary axiom of her polity— an uni^ 
versal Spiritual Monarchy. The Church of Englai^ has no here- 
ditary thc piw w hich could generate its present dangers or its past 
faults ; ihey^BlWfe been forced m from without — from the evil of each 
man’s heart, which no s>stem can extirpate — and from the direct 
treachery of Popery itself, which has not only implanted dissension 
in her bosom, but by open aggression has weakened, disheartened, 
and distracted her by compelling her to carry on a foreign 
W'arfarc against an intrusive usurpation, instead of peaceably im- 
proi ing her own condition. Our sins are as diseases, comrauiii- 
rated to a healthy constitution by infection or accident. I’* he sins 
of Popery arc the natural growth of an original inal-conformation; 
they all hang together on one root— the lust of power ; and by 
their indissoluble relations with this and with each other, they 
constitute o system. 

But, if it be a system, it will then be asked how can wc conti-^ 
Hue to recognize a communion in which it is upheld, as still a 
branch of that Catholic Church which is holy, and true» and 
indefectible ? How can we account for the holiness— the pure 
and elevated holiness and devotion which, even in the daikest 

E riods, have been preserved alive and burning within the gloom*- 
t cells of Romish error ? Wo humbly answer, in the same way 
as we recognize individual Christians as members of the Church, 
and trace in numbers of them the evident fruits of its holiest pri* 
\ileges, at the same time that we know them severally and col- 
lectively to be struggling under the oppression of a system of evil 
from without, tempting, corrupting, thwarting, and overlapping 
them« mbcmg sin and imperfection in every act, and yet again and 
again triumphed over, and all but extirpated* The Church of 
Rome has, as yet, retained the ancient creeds, and her .Apostolical 
EfUsoopacy* Till these are openly abandoned, there can be no 
complete apostacy; the bough may be cankered and decayed, 
covered with «inoss> torn with the winds; but it is yet connected 
with the root, and may draw to nlany portions of its more favoured 
limbs the streams of life-*<-it is not yet severed. Whether, when 
the fulness of time is come, and the period of its probation is ended, 
itwill be severed and fall, or by some merciful Providence may yet 
he^bealodi and tbc spirit that now tempts and possesses it be 

expelled, 
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^xi^elled^ to enter mto eoine other body, and rise up iu the full 
forntof the final Auticbrkt'<^thte we. oimnat as yet discern* It 
•iS'^gimugh tkit, as we look on^ts features, and trace in eadi some 
Uneaiilent, more or less perfectly developed, of the Man^^f Sin, 
which is depicturdl in Scripture^ . we may tremble at tlte bare 
pnohability ; and warn ourselves and others against the danger, 
as \ite warn a sickening patient in a plague before the plague^ 
spot has broken out. , 

Popery has mot, indeed, forihally apostatized from the creeds of 
the true faith, but she has tampered with and enla rged them. She 
has not rejected the doctrine of the Holy Trinfl^; out, in the 
worship of the Blessed Virgin, and even in her dogmatic theories 
respecting it, she sanctions blasphemies which trench even on 
the sanctuary of Christianity* She has not denied that Christ is 
the Lord and ICing of men; but she has practically dethroned him 
from the heart, anct raised a Queen of Heaven in his place. She 
has not openly repudiated the divinity of our Lord ; but she has 
Sooinianized his character, has elevated his human Saints to more 
than a level with him, as in the frightful parallels of the Francis^ 
cans ; and has fraternized, for her own purposes, with sects and 
doctrines of which Socinianism is partly the avowed, and partly 
the necessary result. She may warn her subjects against idolatry 
with her voice, but with her hand she tempts and seduces to it. 
She may not institute, dogmatically, an adoration of demons, but 
she has raised u|) a host of deified saints to stand between man and 
his God; and no subtle distinctions will prevent him from falling 
down and worshipping them, as individually and ultimately the 
objects of his love and of his fear. If the miracles to which she 
points in attestation of her novelties cannot all be proved to be 
* lying wonders’ — the work of the evil one — or the fictions of 
ci^t^they are false and lying, in the use which is made of 
them to sanction a imw dispensation, in defiance of our Lord's 
prophecies and of apostolical injunctions* If she has not for- 
bidden to marry, as either makit^ marriage an unholy thing, or 
desecrating it as an ordinance of God, but only os enfbreing the 
discipline of her Churcl^ she has yet' exalted celibacy into an 
esceilenco, which throws* a dinr on the appointment of .Him wlm 
made, man male and female ; and by her dispensations she has 
tat:^ht men te teifle with the vows by which it is haUowed, and 
with the faWs by^ which it is regulatedv ; If her ascetic fastings are 
m yet far short of the Manichi^ heresy^ there isre signs and symp^ 
toms in her system even before emr eyes; and working on a large 
scale; o£ an attempt to condemn not ^bnly intempevaaee andiatmo^^ 
derateness itt the use of God's gifts of fo(K},. bu^^ 

enjoyment. 'The horribleexptMBSsidn^ Slominus Deusnostet^^Papa^ 

may 
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may be but ao accidental bliuifiheiny of one tomy and 

Ihe Pope^ 'as j6t> may be enthroned upon the altar of St. Peter*s, 
only as the vicar of Christ ; and yet are there not^ in the histoty^f * 
Popery, traces of attempts to organise a power, and to clat^ pri<* 
vileges^ which trench on the inviolable attributes of the Deity f 
And is not the very theory of a visible divine power upon earth the 
first step to withdraw the hearts and thoughts of blinded men from 
heaven to earth, and to exalt a human being sitting in the temple 
of Ood over ail other worship ? If it be the literal temple at 
Jerusalei^^jjjCgJDr. Todd conceives, in which this prophecy is 
fully to be aSfSnplished, while other prophecies seem to point to 
Rome, is there nothing in the past and present history of the Church 
^in the struggles of Rome to scat herself in the Holy Land, 
not only by the arms of the crusaders, but in the secret movements 
which at this moment (known only to a few) are gathering the 
conflict of the Church to the East, and round Jerusalem itself-^is 
there nothing here to suggest the thought tliat several localities may 
be combined together, as in the piophecies of our Lord’s birth — > 
that on the scene of the past battles of the Church the final blow 
may even now be struck — ^and < where the carcase is, there may 
the e^lesbe gathered together’? 

A strong delusion is to be poured out upon the hearts of those 
who succumb beneath this evil powtr; and the first condition re- 
quired by Popery in its followers is a blind unhesitating credulity. 
It is to speak in words of lying ; and artfulness, fraud, and treachery, 
and conspiracy have been the sins of Popery from the beginning. 
They are the inevitable sins of a politic ambition, and the very name 
of its chief agent and minister — of its chosen authorised minister- 
created by more than forty Bulls of Popes, and restored and recog- 
nized in the nineteenth centuiy, with all its crimes forgiven, and 
its vices unextirpated, for the avowed purpose of extending the 
Romish poweT~the very name of Jemitism has become synony- 
mous wifti a lie. It is to scar the conscience ; end Popery has an 
unction, under which a soul that is laden with the most enormous 
mmes sinks quietly and happily into the gravCi when prepared by 
the hand of the priest— not by its own inward repentance— to meet 
its Judge* It is to devour the whole earth, and to tread it down 
and break it in pieces; and what country has been free from the 
aggressions of Popery 7— or what throne safe from the machinations 
of Jesuitism? Its growth is to be secret, privily bringing in 
damnable heresies ; and the triumpjiant demand of Popery, when 
charged with the novelty of its false doctrines, is, that we name 
the year when they sprang;, np> as if they were not the silent, sm- 
.perceptible growth of seenret mischief. It is to be bred within 
the womb of the Chureb, though it does not eontkiuo in it ; and 

Popery, 
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while it boasts of its identity witK the Ghurfeh, has gone out 
and severed itself from it by its acts of excommunication. In severing 
unity of the Churchj it must impugn the episcopal 
asUnSKty by which that unity is preserved ; and Popery has vir- 
tually absorbed episcopacy in the person of a fourth order— the 
Pope,, . It is to be a maritime, probably a commercial power, 
rioting in wealth and luxury; and it was to the avarice and money- 
grasping spirit of Popery that the iCeformation was due ; and to the 
ignominious commercial traffitf which the Jesuits had systematically 
established in the East> under the guise of missionan^pttlements, 
that Jesuitism owed its first fall. Its full develo^ffiment was to be 
hindered by some power established in the world, and that power is 
generally supposed to be the authority of bishops and of kings ; and 
Popery acknowledges^ as its chief and most formidable opponent, 
the Church of England, on the very ground of its episcopal cha- 
racter, and of its connexion with a regal protector. Bishops and 
Kings, from the beginning, have been the controllers and the hin- 
derers of Popery from overwhelming the world with its dominion ; 
and now, over a vast portion of tbe globe. Episcopacy and Royalty 
are contemned, and secretly undermined t and in these, it may be, 
the latter days, Popery again is rising suddenly into extraordinary 
ascendency. 

It is to be a mystery ; and what so perplexing as tlie con- 
sistent inconsistency of Popory ? — -its more than regal glory in the 
hands of a slave of slaves — ^servus sewontm;* its pretensions to 
exclusive spirituality, and its gross and materializing secularism ; 
its claim to divine authority, and the enormous vices of its heads ; 
its cry of unity, and its fostering of schism ; its repeated wounds 
and falls, and as repeated resurrections ; its avowed simplicity, and 
its real chicanery and perplexities ; its mingled crimes and vir- 
tues ; the holiness of its saints and the guUtiness of its sinners. 
It is to be sensual and carnal ; and w^hat religious system was 
ever formed so indulgent and so easy to the sinner? It is to be 
seemingly stern and cruel ; and where has cruelty been perfected 
in blood as well as in the cells of the Inquisition? It is to be a 
spirit^ of licence and disorder; and the fundamental axiom. of 
Ifepery is destruction to the cavil power. Its history has been a 
bistory of intestine rebellion, and of foreign warfare against kings 
and' princes. Its theoryof civil society is identical with the worst 
developements of sophistry and bberalism. It firaternises witli any 
form of derhpt^racy which:ofl|prs to serve its purpose.^ Its spirit is 
in-itaeif the same wkh them ; tmly codcentering the Heentious per- 
miSskm to trample on 'law and authority ^within tfaebosp^ of the 
vrAeP, iiisleflid of spreading it throi^hout the people. Moreover it is 
to:be a tyratmyi end atyranny is nothing buia concentrated demo- 
r cracy. 
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twiy* It is allied and akin to heresies and schisms ; and Poperj 
has not scrupled to create and foster them for the purpose of 
^veakening her adversary^ and paring the way "for her own do^>- 
nion: she lias fostered them^ not cmly wi^n her own ISosom^ 
where li;he feared to exasperate them by compression or rejection^ 
but without, by encouraging and establishing false principles of 
religious toleration ; and she is the author of nearly all the here- 
sies which have broken out against religion since the Beforma- 
tion# inasmuch as the spirit which engendered them was one 
which she hg d nurtured up b^ her own arbitrary usurpation over 
reason on tlie OTie side, and the laxity of her rationalism on the other. 

It is to be an Antichrist-— and an Antichrist does mi mean 
an enemy, different and opposed in all outward forms, but a 
mock and spurious image of the true Lord, professing to be 
Christ himself ; veiled in a garb like his ; calljng himself Christ, 
and surrounded with the attributes of Christ ; and in this way 
denying Christ, and refusing to acknowledge his history and his 
power. And such a power cannot come, except in the form of 
Chrisrianity, and with the name of a Church ; and such is the 
exclusive pretence of Popery, at the very time when it is violating, 
by its exactions^ the fundamental laws botli of Christianity and of 
the Church. 

It is to be a single individual — not an individual apart from 
an organised society of men, for such a being must be power- 
less, without aids and instruments to magnify the range of his 
reason and of his faculties, so as to embrace an empire; but 
it must be a society thoroughly absorbed and concentrated in 
the hand of some one man, before whom all resistance is 
powerless; to whom all wills are subdued; who can see with 
a thousand eyes of dependent spies as clearly and as certainly as 
with his own; who can move the arms and limbs of marshalled 
lu>sts with the same precision as bis own body ; who can hear a 
whisper at the extremity of the globe, by means of his dispersed 
reporters ; whom no tongue dares to malign, no heart to disobey, 
no obstacle to impede ; who has so organized his ministers and 
servants, setting spy against spy, and ruler over ruler, that no 
movement of independent power can arise without its being 
imtautly crushed ; who knows the very thoughts of the hearts of 
ail bis followers; who can send them as he will to the most dis- 
tant regions, exacting from them an unmurmuring obe<liencc; 
foscin^tiug them, a% by a spell, to take pride and delight in their 
chains ; and distributing to them their several functions with an 
unerring insight inhi their jpeculiarities of character and talent; 
who, moreover, cmi so frame the minds of men to biS own standard, 
and mould them to his will by the process of educahon, that his 

own 
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own image shall he eterywhere reflected In them ; who stands 
alone in the plenitude of power, \vhen ’311 other authorities 
haM^Jeen destroyed in the collision of popular turbulence ; and 
who, when the whole world has bowed down before him,»and he 
has trampled for- a short space on the necks of kings, and bathed 
himself in the blood of saints, shall be cast down suddenly and 
awfully by the presence of Christ himself. And if an organ- 
ization ever existed, or coul^ even be imagined by the mind, 
completely realizing such a fact, entirely absorbing a whole enor- 
mous community in the person of i single indivijjpjai^^ and giving 
to him this temporary omnipotence, it is the fearful Society which 
has arrogated to itself exclusively the name of Christ ; and which 
having, in the nineteenth century, been resuscitated as the express 
servant and instrument of Popery, is its true organ and repre- 
sentative — the Constitution of the Jesuits. 

Considerations like these ought to be pressed home to the 
minds of those who, in their dread and dislike of one extrava- 
gance in religion, are inclined to look too leniently on its opposite 
exti’avagancies ; and to forget the sins and the dangers of Popery 
in the sins and dangers of Dissent. But DissenV, with all its 
evils, cannot be the enemy which Christianity has ultimately to 
fear. It has no organizing principle to give it permanence of 
sway. It may have its outbreak of an hour, startling the world 
with its explosions ; but the evil power which is to come in the 
last days, and which not only Scripture has foreseen, but the 
deepest of human philosophers,* w4iilo tracing the progress of 
society, has almost as minutely described — this power must bo 
something higher. It may draw within it the spirit of Democracy, 
and shape it to its purpose, but it cannot be itself Democracy, 
which has no stalnlity; not Liberalism, which has no principles;- 
nor Atheism, which ha^ no foundation in the reason; nor Blas- 
jdiemy, which shocks the ear ; nor Sensuality, which disgusts the 
eye. It must appear in a holy garb, under holy pretences, and 
with a show of triilh and wisdom. And if with this, in Pop€wy, 
is blended a spirit which reidly fraternizes and assimilates itself 
\yitli all the Worst forms of popular licence, it reconciles the two 
. seemingly contradictory conditions ; it solves the problem of the pro- 
phecy; and ma;]^ at least require to be watched with no little alarm. 

With jealousy and alarm — ^let us conclude — against the system ; 
•^and not hatred but pity towards the individual, or the Church, in 
which the system is struggling, with more or less success, for its 
final and perfect developement. 

Such is our learned and pious autbor*s conclusion ; atid one 
consideration, with which we wil! close, must press his cha- 

riato dfi Hepub., lib. xii. 
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ritable doctrine home to the minds of Englishmen — the state of 
our own country.* If there be a spirit of evil w'orlting from the 
beginning in the world, and struggling to raise up an " 

Christ tP confront and battle with the spirit of good upon1lj%tth ; 
and if it be for that purpose suborning and moulding to its hands 
one great branch of the Catholic Church, tempting it with the 
apple of knowledge and with the lust of power, as it tempted our 
first pai*ents — and if Providence ha% severed from the impending 
corruption, and raised up a witness to the truth, and an antagonist 
against tin the person of the English Church — *and if against 

this Church, as against their most dangerous foe, the powers of evil 
have gathered and fought from the beginning, in the hope that 
with her destruction the conquest of the world would be easy — it 
w^ould be no strange thing to sec an Antichrist, stamped with the 
same marks and leagued to the same end, rising up secretly upon 
our own ground, and aiming the same blows at the Church, 
though under a different disguise. Let us ask ourselves if this is 
not the case. 

If Popery has tampered w'ith the faith once delivered to the 
ssunts by adding to it, the ruling power of England — the boasted 
•Spirit of the Age ’ — ^has taken from it. It has introduced a sys- 
tem pf education without a creed, or with a creed composed by 
itself, and omitting every article with which heretics might prd- 
sume to quarrel. If Popery in its curious profaneness has threat- 
ened to touch the most holy and awJ'ul doctrines of the faith — 
the Trinity, and the Divinity of our Lord, — the British legisla- 
ture has fraternized with itself, and classed, under the common 
pretence of Christianity, sects which openly deny both. If Popery 
has her adoratitm of images, the British empire has a worship of 
Mammon — a system framed upon the acknowledged axiom 
that W’calth is the good of nations and of man, and impregnated 
with that spirit of covetousness which the Scriptures declare to be 
idolatry. If Popery has her worship of saints, England too has 
her pantheon of heroes, and poets, and kings, and philosophers, 
and statesmen, to whom it points the eye of the nation for imita- 
tion and reverence, as if they held in their hands the laws and 
disjrensations of good and of knowledge, and whom it canonizes 
•and consecrates' in the very temple of God, though the Church 
knows nothing of them. Like Popery, the ngo has its miracles — its 
miracles of art and science, on which it builds its power and claim 
to obedience, and by which it would cheat the mind to rest con- 
tentedly in the .wisdom of its system, and to recognize its almost 
supernatural command over the elements of the world. Popery 
has trifled with the sanctity of marriage. But the age has its 

^ See Lec(. vi. p. 46*. 
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polled, openly aJIfl authoritatively, to desecrate the marriage tie. 
IJgpery has its extravagancies of asceticism ; but there is an ascetic 
aivJmonastic system now established in the manufacturing^istricts 
and in every parish union of England — compelling, as a punish- 
ment upon poverty, that abstinence from domestic comfort, that 
harsh sad labour, that negation of all bodily enjoyment, which 
I’opery only prescribed 'as a duty for the improvement of sanctity, 
or the mortification of sin. llow far such a system be necessi- 
tated by the circumstances of th^ country we do^ot say. Tfiat 
it does exist — ^that it may be necessary — that men, who in their 
hearts condemn it, feel themselves compelled to submit to it — 
this must, surely, be sulTicicnt to alai’m a Christian at the con- 
dition of a nation which has generated such a system. 

It would be painful (though not difficult) to trace the parallel 
much farther. One great feature indeed our mystery of evil 
ivants ; the one which round even the sins of Popery throws 
something of interest and dignity, and captivates the imagination 
oven to delude the reason. It lias no unity ; it struggles 
indeed for power ; it centralizes, subordinates, systematizes, 
strives to spread Itself into every province of society, to raise up 
future generations impregnated with its owm principles, and to 
choke and trample on every root from which a different spirit 
may spring up. Hut it is too gross and monstrous in its first 
axioms, too palpably opposed to religion and truth in even its pre- 
tensions to them both, for it to obtain among mankind an exten- 
sive or duralile sway. Every democracy, sooner or later, will pass 
into a tyranny. Establish the rule of the many, and the many must 
finally take refuge from their own crimes and follies in the rule of 
one. And thus when the features of Antichrist are traced in the 
spirit of the age, this is to be regarded only as a brief and pass- 
ing manifestation of its power, coming before us under the form 
most tempting to our present state of mind, but in reality soon 
about to pass into some shape more like to truth and goodness, 
and, therefore, more dangerous to them both. 

Another phase and form may still a^vait it, and that phase be 
Popery. Wlien the wwk of the demagogue has been accom- 
plished, and an impoverished, bewildered, exhausted people is 
sinking down in the agonies of remorse and the darkness or 
despair of unbelief, Rome will be ready at its ear to offer its 
unction and its rule as the l^st and only refuge from the destruc- 
tion into which it has plunged them ; and if England once more 
become Rome's, bow long will the coming of Antichrist be 
delayed upon earth ? Absit, precamur omen ! 
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Art. VII.'— 1 . The Anfi-Co)'n-Law Circular. J, 
Manchester. ] 839 — 1841. 

2. 7'he Anti- Bread* Tax Circular. Gadsby, Manchester. 
1812. 
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3. The Anti^Bread Tax Almanack. Gadsby^ Manchester. 
1841, 1842. 

4. Daily Bread; or^ Taxation without Representation resisted ; 
being a Plaifjhr the Abolition of the Bread^Tax — ' Give us 
this day our daily hre(ul^ By One of the Millions, pp. 32. 


5. Union^ the Patriot's Watchword on the Present Crisis. By 
the Rev. Henry Edwards, &c. pp. 21. Manchester and 
London. 1842. 

6. The Lavwraft of Lanilcrnft; with Legislative lUustraliom. 
By James Acland, one of the Lecturers of the National Anti* 
Corn- Law League. 

7. Address io the Middle and Working Classes engaged in 
Trade and Manufactures throughout the Einvire, on the Ne* 
cessiiy of Union at the Present Crisis. By Richard Gardner, 
Esq., B.A. Manchester. 1842. 


E are aware that the publications, the names of wliicli we 
* * have prefixed to this article, scarcely deserve to be considered 
ns literature — they arc but a few specimens of the ephemeral 
spawn ,of Incendiary tracts, advertisements, and placards, with 
which the Anti- Corn-Law Associations inundate the country. 
But, affecting to appeal to reason, and having no doubt consider- 
able influence in some quarters, they bring themselves within our 
jurisdiction ; and wo on our part are not sorry to accept tJjo 
occasion they present of bringing — as far as in us lies — to the tri- 
bunal of public opinion the foulest, the most selfish, and alto- 
gether ])erhaps the most dangerous combination of recent times. 
We faarcjly can except the great Jacobin league, generated by tliQ, 
French revolution ; because Jacobinism was a ^ bold-faced villain,’ 
enthusiastic and indiscreet, who avowed his real designs, and was 
therefore more easily dealt with than these hypocritical associa- 
tions, which, ^ grown, like Satan, wiser than of yore,’ assume 
more cautious forms and more plausible pretences in pursuit of 
the same ultimate object. Indeed, this new League has in many 
respects fraternised with the old Jacobin sj)irit of enmity to our 
existing institutions, which has for half a century taken so many 

various 
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various shapes which is iiw. ready to join the new rc^volu- 
lionary banncir, that substitutes for the vague motto of ‘Tin: 
liioiiTs OF Man’ the more intelligible but equally deceptive 
of ‘Cheap Bread.’ 

The Anii-corn4aw agitation was for a time paralysed by the 
direction which the late outbreak in the manufacturing districts 
happened to take. The League ha<l expected to be; only lookers-on 
while the mob destroyed other people’s property, and were equally 
sur^ied and stunned whAi some of the ruins glanced off on 
their own heads. They are now h^^ginning to recover tlielr spirits 
— we do not say their Mnses — ^for, instead of jl!t(^’ting by the ex- 
perience they have just had of the danger, even to themselves^ of 
exciting those whom, when once excited, they have no power to 
restrain, they are nmvhusy reorganising a now agitation, and have 
c\en ventured to propose to raise by public cxmlribution the 
sum of 50,000/.^*to give renewed vigour to their lawless crusade — 
a rrusacle, indeed, we may call it — for, as we shall see pi'oscntly, 
it pollutes and perverts the most sacred topics into irjjpcntiveslo 
pillage and bloodshed. 

It is not our province to pronounce whether this levying money 
for the JivoW'cd purpose of forcing the legislature to alter the law 
of the land be not sc criminally punishable ; but wo will take 
upon ourselves to say that, considered in connexion with all tlie 
previous proceedings of those associations, it is illegal and in the 
liigliesl degree unconstitutional. Wc cannot conceive that any 
innj:, entertaining the slightest respect for the law, the constitu- 
tion, or (wen the public peace, w'ould contribute to the funds of 
these associations, if he were aware of what their proceedings 
liavo been, and what, under the pretence of ‘ cheap breads their 
real objects indisputably are. The summary wliich we are now 
about to give of the history .of these associations may, we hope, 
have the. doubly salutary effect of opeving eyes and 

closing their jnirsos ! 

Wc feel this to be the more necessary, because, amongst other 
exertions towards forwarding this subscription, the advocates of 
the League have taken the bold line of denying — not of merely 
•palliating, for that might look like repentance — but of utterly 
denying the violent language and proceedings that had been im- 
puted to them. An assertion so extravagant, if It had been ihade 
by one of the usual organs of the League, wc should have hardly 
thought worthy of notice— hut when wc find it produced and 'cir- 
culated under the name anfl authority of a Peer of Parliament^ it 
becomes so grave, a matter as to deserve, we feci, to be probed to 
the bottom. A letter has been just published, addressed by Lord 

Kinnaird 
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Kinnaiud to Mr, Smithy one of tlie hlrfed lecturers of the League, 
arid secretary of the London Anti-Corn- Law Association, in which 
his Lordship avows himself an original member of the League^ 
denies, part, the charge of violence, made agcunstftT^ 
gives many, of what he no doubt calls^ reasons for his hostility to 
tlie Corn Laws, and advocates with great jearnestness the success 
of the subscription. We shall not follow his Lordship into a dis- 
cussion of the policy, justice, or operation of the corn laws; we 
have debated those questions so recently, and our opinions have 
stood so entiid^' J^ushaken by •any adverse argument, and have 
been so wonderfiuly confirmed by growing experience, that we 
are enabled to resist the temptation of exposing the futility and 
inconsistency on these points of Lord KinnaiixVs letter, which in- 
deed exhibits, in n most striking way, the peculiarity which seems 
distinctive of Anti- Corn- Law writers as a class-i-naniely, that all 
their /i/c/s happen, by a lucky coiru idence, to overturn all their 
argumehU\ His Lordship is, it seems, a farmer; and while his 
letter proft?sscs to advocate a low price of corn, it is filled with the 
bitterest complaints of the low prices of it as well as of (wery 
other kind of agricultural produce. The jumble bcttvcca his 
profession of free- trade principles, and his agony at the lea 
practical approach to them, is sufficiently comic ; and, if we li xA 
not graver matters in hand, we should desire no better sport than 
to mil him for twenty minutes; but our present business is 
neither with his Lordship’s opinions on farming nor free-trade, 
but with his evidence in defence of the League — with certain 
matters of fact, which on his own- personal authority he roundly 
denies, and which we think that we can, on still higher authority, 
indisputably establish. His Lordship’s statement is — 

* The League has at no time been the advocate op rnysicAL 

FORCEy OR HAD ANYTHING TO DO WITH THE LATE POPULAR TUMULTS. 

Their object is to instil knowledge into the minds of the people, and io 
pnldish facts, the plain statement o/ia/wc/i is (luilo sufficient to arouse 
the indignation of honest and feeling men aycdnsl our commercial laws, 
without the use of violent language, which can only injure a cause, 
instead of advancing its interest,'^ — Morn, Chron., Nov. 26, 1842. 

' This statenieril has been, as might be expected, received by the 
League with great exultation ; it was peculiarly welcome, for at 
the moment of its arrival the League had received some mortifying 
hints of disapprobation, even on scenes of its former successes. 
Lord Kiririaird’s letter was therefore quite a prize. It has been 
reprinted and circulated, and quoted and puffed, with great in- 
dustry and triumph; and w^ho shall now say that the League 

ever 
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ever used * violent language,^ — or menaced the Government with 
the application of ^ physical force* — or did anything towards pro- 
tlucing the late ^popular tumults* — when a peer of Parliament, 
hiihWf a member of the League, publicly^ attd on his own re- 
sponsibility, solemnly asserts that they did not ? • 

Now, upon each of, these points wk join issue with Lord 
Kinnairu ; and we trust that — considering not merely the rank 
and station of the champion who has thus thrown down the 
gauntlet, but the grave impdi tance of the public question he has 
j>rovoked — we shall be cxcuscij for entering into what might 
otherwise be thought a superfluity of detail. % ^ * 

We must begin by observing that there are two leading anti- 
cwii-law associations: the one, instituted in January, 1(S39, 
styled the Manchester Anti-Corn-Law Associatmi ; and the other, 
wdiich grew out of it three months later, under the title of tlic 
National /Inti-Curn-Jjaio Leaoue. 

I'hcre is litth; real distinction between these associations — none, 
w'e bclie\e, but that the Manchester Association professes to be a 
local, and the League assumes to be ^ a general and national union.’ 
I'lie leading members, however, and governing bodies of both 
societies being almost identical, ])oth having the same purse, and 
tlicir professed objects, and tlie machinery for executing them, being 
common to both, the two societies may, in common parlance and 
for general discussion, be considered as one. The formation of 
the Manchester Anti-Corn-Law Association was first suggested 
at a dinner given to Dr. Ilowring in Manchester, by the friends 
of Free Trade, in September, 1838. On the 10th January, 1839 
the project was so far ripened that the following persons, who 
may be considered the founders of the institution, were noini- 
jiatcd a committee to solicit and receive subscriptions to carry it 
into effect ; — 

‘ J. B. Smith, Esq, ^Ir. Alderman Shuttlcw'orth 

Mr. Alderman Cobden J. C. Dyer, Esq. 

Mr. Alderman Kershaw R. H. Greg, Esq. 

Mr. Alderman Callender H. Hoole, Esq.’ 

Manchester Times ^ 12th January. 

On the 28th January the Association was formally organized at a 
general meeting, which passed several fundamental resolutions, 
of which the two first and only important ones were : — 

‘ 1, That the Association be called the “ Mancl jester Anti-Cern-Law 
Association,*’ and its object Js hereby declared to be to obtain* by all 
legal and constitutional means, such as the formation of local Anti-Coriv- 
Law Associations, the delivery of lectures, the distribution of tracts, the 
inscition of articles in the public papers, and forwarding petitions to 
parliament, the total and immediate repeal of the corn and provision 
laws, * 2. No 
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‘ 2. No parig political discussion shally on miy account^ he allowed al 
any of the general or committee meetings of the Association ; nor sluill 
any resolution be proposed, or subject entertained, whicli shall be at 
variance with the declared object of the Association.’ 

The olher resolutions relate to tbc amoitnt of subscription, the 
appointment of the council and other officerSi^Swid of Finance, 
Executive, and Petitioning Committees ; and the following 
of the Peace appointed by her Majesty’s Commission for the 
borough of Manchester, in addition^' to the four aldermen ^ho\Q. 
named, were elgrtcd into the cosancil, viz. : — 

Elkanah Arinitnge, William Nccld,- 

John Brooks, J. B*. Smith, 

Rolicrt Stuarr, C. J. S. Walker, 

John Hyde, James Murray, 

A. Watkins, | Thus. Potter, Esqrs.— 

— Mr. Potter (now Sir T. Potter) being at this time mayor of Man- 
chester ; and all these magistrates having continued members of the 
CouiKiil of the Association at the period of the late rlisturbanccs, 
except Mr. Murray, whose name we do not now see in the list, anrl 
Mr. Necld, \vho was then mayor of the town, but who, in con- 
sequence, we believe, of what bo saw during those disturbances, 
has bad the good sense and candour to retire from the League. 
We must also observe that Mr. Holland lloole, who appears on 
the constituent committee of the Association, was also a magis- 
trate, and in 1841-2 chief magistrate, of the adjoinijig borough 
of Salford. 

The appointment of the too notorious Frost to the magistracy 
of Newport did no great credit to Lord John RusselPs dis- 
cretion as a leader, or his sense of duly as a minister ; and we 
regret to say that Avhenever subsequent events have called atten- 
tion to any of his other appointments, particularly in the new 
boroughs, they are found to be liable, though in different degrees, 
to the same kind of objection. The men selected by him Lave 
been generally of a very decided bias against our political and 
religious establishments, and in many respects very unfit for the 
situations in which they were placed. 

'iThis conducti^bf Lord John Russell in the appointment of 
those magistrates is in every way so remarkable, and we think 
so reprehensible, that wc extract fronP the debates of tbc House 
of Commons (5th of May, 1842) Ih^ following summary of his 
Lordship’s noinin*ation of magistrates in some of the principal 
towns of the district in wliich the transactions we are about to 
detail have occurred : — r 
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Nmiiber of Alag Is (rales. 

and Conscr- 

lia^bcdl. valtve. 

. 27 6 Liverpool • 

24» 

Nmiiber of Mai^istriili'si. 

AVlii;?and Coiiser- 

itadieal. valtve. 

, 25 6 

IJoltoii . 

. 11 

3 

Macclesfield 

. G 

0 

C^lrl^^lc 


1 

Manchester 

. 29 

4 

Coventry 

0 

Nottingham 

. 12 

4 

Derby . 

8 

0 

Newcastle . 

. 13 

3 

Kendal 

. 4 

0 

Pontefract . 

. 4 

9 

Kidderininstcr 

4 6 


Richmond . 

. 4 

0 

Hull . . 

. IS 

3 

♦Stockport . 

. 12 

0 

Lancaster . 

’< 5 

1 

Sunderland . 

0 

Leeds , 

. 17 

4 

Walsall . 

. 6 

1 

Leicester 

4 11 

1 

Warwick 

5 

1 

jJcli field 

. fi 

0 

Wigan 

. 13 

1 

Nor was the selection 

more ii 

npartial throughout the country, 

as the followi 

ig account of eighteen principal to\yiis will show : — 

Bath 

W’lilg and 
UiKllcal. 

, 9 

Coiisfir- 

vativc. 

2 

Oxford * . 

and 

Itudical. 

. 5 

Coiiser 

vativc. 

1 

Boston . 

5 

0 

Plynioiilh . 

. 7 

2 

Brkigeuater 

. 7 

2 

Poole . * 

. 8 

1 

Canterbury . 

8 

0 

Portsmouili , 

. 11 

0 

Flint 

. 8 

0 

Rochester . 

. 4 

1 

Grimsby 

. 7 

0 

Shiwsbiuy . 

• 5 

2 

Here font # 

. () 

1 

Truro 

2 

0 

Ipswich . 

8 

2 

'Worcester . 

. 8 

1 

Jfnicoln 4 

7 

1 

Yarmouth • 

4 19 

1 


And wo Lolicvo that in Manchester, Stockjjorl^ and Bolton tliertj 
was hardly one magistrate (except the seven Conservatives^ out of 
a total of fifty-nine) who was not a member, and most of them 
very active members, of the Anti-Corn-Law Association and 
League. Never, w^e believe, was there before revealed such a 
llagrant and extensive prostitution of magisterial appointments for 
mere party purposes. The result >yas as might be cxjiected. 

As the insurrection in Wales was a practical commentary on 
*th(5 appointment of Frost, so was the capture of MancliP$tei\ 
atockj^orty and by an xmredded mob, a striking test of 

the propriety of Lord John Russell’s nomination of 

jlnti- Corn-Law Magistrates in these three towns. Our readers 
will see by and by whether some of them arc not fairly chargeftbfc 
with more than faults of oiuission. ' ^ 

Let us not be misunderstood, as complaining that a 
appoints magistrates of his own political colour— we do no Such' 
thing— but we complain that men have been appointed who had 

no 
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no other pretension than their political colour, hut, on the con- 
trary, had many positive disqualifications— who were unfit from 
station and chai'acter for any such trust — who were factious anti 
turbulent when they should have been quiet, and wcro-^pusil- 
lanirnou^ or torpid when they should have' been active. Nor do 
we complain that magistrates should attend * public meetings or 
belong to associations beyond their official sphere. By no means. 
A magistrate is, indeed, bound to be more scrupulous as to the 
places where he may appear than afi ordinary person is expected 
to be ; but an^yeasonable objection to his attending a meeting, or 
belonging to an Association^ must arise from tlie proceedings and 
character of the particular meeting or association ; and it is with 
^ this viciv that we earnestly entreat our readers — as we travel 
through the incendiary proceedings of these bodies to the final 
outbreak of the insurrection in last August — ^never, for a momont, 
to forget the double position ami influevee of all these persons as 
Members of the Council of the Association — and as Magistrates 
in the Corporations of the towns. 

The Association was no sooner organised than, on the rejection 
of Mr. Villiers’s motion for the repeal of the Corn Laws, early in 
1 839, it received from a number of delegates, summoned, It seems, 
by its own authority, a commission 

‘ to unite all the towns and districts in the empire in one great Anti- ■ 
Corn~Laxo League for the purpose of employing competent lecturers, 
supporting a stamped circular [sctling up a newspaper'll procuring 
the aid of the public press, and adopting every legitimate and con- 
stihiiional mode of appealing to the good sense and co-operation of the 
people.’ — Manchester Times, 30th March, 1839. 

'And all this in consequence of ^ the unjust refusal of the House 
of Commons to hear evidence at the bar of Parliament and in 
the 

‘ belief that the great struggle for freedom of industry against the mis* 
government of a rich and powerful anstocracyhB.% now commenced.’ — 
Ib. 

We beg our readers to note this first and fundamental procla- 
mation of the League, which affects to talk of ^ a legitimate and 
‘ constituUonaV appeal, and in the same breath denounces the 
* injustice of th$ Home of Commons ’ — the reformed House of 
Commons ! — aiid heralds with anticipated kiumpli ^ the com- 
mencement of a struggle between the people and the misgovern* 
ment of the aristocracy T We shall soon see more strikingly 
what the League calls appealing to thfe good sense of the people/ 

The l«eagtie thus constituted, and thus disposed, began to 
prepare itself for the menaced * struggle' with considerable ac- 
tivity, They established their newspaper, called the Anti* Corn* 

Law 
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/Lqw hirculnr — and they hired three itinerant locturers^ of the 
names of Paulton, Acland, and Smith (to the last of whom Lord 
Kjnnaird's letter is addressed), to preach their doctrines Uirough 
the coiaatry. In a report made by the Council of the League 
in January, 1840/ they boasted that nhey had printed and 
circulated 150,000 copies of various pamphlets against the 
Corn Laws — that the Anti-Corn Law Circular had issued 
160,000 copies-r-that 400 lectures had been delivered by the 
hired lecturers, and that probably 800,000 persons had been ad- 
dressed [that is haran<]ued] by the, emissaries anj|^ associates of 
the League.’ And this, they add, has been done Sit an* expense of 
about 4500Z. already paid, and a debt of 1200/. ! 

Is it not wonderful that the people who published these boasts, 
and who up to this day continue to publish similar statements, 
do not see that, whether true or false, they sap the very 
foundation of their argument? If the grievance of the Corn 
Laws had been real — if there were any disposition in the peoph to 
commence a struggle with the ‘ oppressive aristoci'acy,’ and, above 
all, on a subject of such hourly interest and importance as the 
price of bread — would they have waited so long — would they 
have waited so patiently — and would it have required such exer- 
tions, such lecturing, and such labour, to aw^akea and rouse the 
sensibility of the masses of the people ? And arc we not, on 
the contrary, justified in wondering that all this costly apparatus, 
and all these incendiary provocations, had — as we shall sec they for 
a long time had — so little general effect — none at all, wc may say, 
beyond the focus of the concentrated influence of the Asso- 
ciation and the League ; and even thereabouts wc do not believe 
that they had at fir fit much other effect than to make Mr. Cobden 
member of parliament for Stockport — as a similar kind of merit 
had before recommended Mr. Hunt to Preston, and Mr. Cobbett 
to Oldham. The Reform Bill has certainly rendered that species 
of distinction more easy and more frequent; and we think we can 
see that a chief attraction of the League for some of its busiest 
leaders is its electoral influence. It has had of late several can.- 
didates of its own in the field ; and, if we are not much misin- 
formed, there were other candidates, not so ostensi])ly* connected 
with them, to whom the League contributed something more tan- 
gible and more valuable than its influence^ 

But this motive, powerful as it probably is with a few leading 
members of the League, can be of very limited operation ; the 
more general incentives are \he hope on the part of the mmter 
manufacturers of lowering wages, and the zeal of the old repub- 
lican party and the Chartists* who have coalesced with tlie League, 
to pull down the aristocracy. 

It 
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It would be useless to attempt to detail the steps by which tlA 
objects were pursued during the late administration the lcadei\ 
li^d no desire to embarrass that government winch they knew was, 
so weak, so entirely dependent on any half-dozen vg^tes, that 
they ^nfidently reckoned that what they caUed moral agitation 
would suflice for them. They were partly right and partly wrong 
— the ministry did not dare to put itself in direct opposition to 
the League ; but then, on tlie other hand, they were themselves 
(at least the most influential of them) pledged, both by ibeir 
public engagements and by their private conviction, to some de- 
gree of agrrcicdtural protection. They had also amongst their 
supporters some country gentlemen, whose votes were fully as 
valuable as those of the Leaguers, and whom a total surrender of 
the Corn Laws would have alienated. This difficulty would soon 
have become very serious, and would probably have, of itself, 
sufficed to dissolve Lord Melbourne’s ministiy — but before that 
crisis bad amved they felt that they w^ere breaking down under a 
general accumulation of embarrassments, and they prepared to es- 
cape from llieir dilemma by proposing to abrogate the gradual scab*, 
and to substitute a fixed duty of eight MllmijS. This device had 
three objects : — 1. to satisfy their oivn pledges and soothe the feel- 
ings of their landed sup]K)rters, by admitting the prinry^Ic of pro- 
tect ion ; 2. to gratify the League by a duty illusory in itself, aud 
leading eventually to its own total abrogation ; and 3. to einbari ass 
their successors by creating an agitation and conflict of parties 
and opinions, in which their own dotible-faccd proposition wouki 
allow them to lake whichever side might suit best the purposes of 
their faction. It was then that the League — scenng it no longer 
necessary to keep measures with the expiring government, and 
still less with that which was approaching — began to agitate in 
good earnest, and the general election which ensued afforded 
additional opportunities for their activity. 

They began by changing the title of their newspaper; the 
* A nil- Com.- Law Circular^ became the ‘ Anti-Brkad-Tax Cir- 
cular.’ I'his change of name indicates the new direction which 
the efforts of the League were about to take ; hitherto they had 
been acting in the interest of what they called the ^ middle 
classes^ — meaning of the mastern — both manufacturers and 
tradesmen — whose object %vas to lower the wages of the work- 
men, which there can be no doubt that the abolition of the 
Corn Laws would do. But it was now resolved to try stronger 
measures, and to ^ appeal ’ not, as at first professed, ^ to the good 
sense of the people,^ but to the blind impulses and physical force 
of the masses, for this purpose the term Brkad-Tax was 
invented and adopted, and that idea was kneaded and w^orked 
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Alt into a variety of deceptive shapes. We shall extract a few 
/examples of those proceedings from the ^ Anii- Bread- Tax Circit- 
lap ' — premising that this, paper is not merely the oi'gan, but the 
actual ereatnre and liTO'periy^ of the Association : — 

* Spealdng to the Senses, — Mr. J. D. Carr [a baker in Carlisle] showed 
his noble and untiring efforts in the good cause in the following manner : 
lie baked a number of loaves of bread, taxed and untaxed (sixpenny 
loaves), the untaxed loaves having the value of twopence-halfpenuy in 
bread more than the taxed. He got labels printed and exhibited in bis 
windows, and sold them, to those who cjiose to exhibit them* at a loss to 
himself, and it has produced an astonishing eflect. Tli&day on which we 
procured the signatures to the borough petition we had men perambulating 
the streets with a taxed shilling loaf and an untaxed shilling loaf in con- 
trast, mounted on boards fof the purpose, below which was written, in 
striking characters, “ No bread-tax I Petition ! Petition I ! Petition ! I ! 
‘ Give ns this day oiti' daily . bread.'* ” When a customer goes for a 
sixpenny loaf to Mr. Carr’s, he has his choice of a large untaxed one, 
or a small taxed one. On choosing the former, llic tax of twopence- 
halfpcnny is immediately demanded for the landowner, which produces 
immediate conviction.’ — Circular^ No. 55. 

Again — 

‘ I have exhibited in the market-place this day two loaves, price one 
shilling each, the taxed one and the untaxed one. They spoke volumes. 
Half of the labouring people did not know that there was any tax on 
bread. The didcrence in the size of the loaves spoke home to thc'ir 
senses. It was a good lecture for them, and added many names to the 
petition. It has also enlisted the females on the large-loaf side, and 
many of them said that they would scntl their husbands to sign tlic 
petition which I had laid open for signature. {From Mr, Toms, of Tor- 
rmglon.y — Circular, No. 61, 

We need not insist on the weight and value of petitions ob- 
tained by such delusions : but again — 

* In connexion with the above wc may inform our readers that tlie 
Manchester Association have procured wooden models, answering to the 
respective sizes of the American and English eightpenny loaves, the 
former being onc-third larger than the latter, w^hich they have affixed 
on poles to a van, or “ moving advertiser,” drawn daily along the 
public streets. To these loaves are attached labels, — “ English eight- 
penny loaf; wages, two shillings a-day.” “American eightpenny- 
loaf ; wages, four shillings a-day.” In addition to these, an immense 
placard is posted on each side of the van, with the following words, — 

“ What lowers wages ?-;jThe bread-tax. 

“ What starves the operative ? — The bread-tax. 

“ What ruins masters ? — ^The bread-tax. 

“ Down, down wuth the infamous bread-tax 1 ! I ” 

The novel sight attracts constant groups of on-lookers, and it promises 

to 
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to be a most effective mode of agUaliov, Wc undersUtid it i» uuuui ^ 
be adopted in London.*-^ Circiiter, No. 58. 

Yes^ it was adopted in London ; our readers wiil recollect the 
disgraceful exhibition, at Lord John Russell’s City contot, of a 
large iiassell loaf and a 6mall Peel loaf (see Q, R., vol. Ixvlii. 
p. 503) : but, contrary to the expectation of the inventors, it 
produced little or no sensation either here or In the country — 
tlie incendiary sophism was everywhere detected and despised — 
a result that w^as not a little helpetl by the fact, that at the very 
moment of^the^e processions corn was coming in at a Peel duty of 
one shilling, instead of the Russell duty of eight So that, as far 
as the ‘ infamous bread-iax ’ was concerned, a Peel loaf might be 
bought at one penny, while a Russell loaf ^vould cost eight- 
pence. 

On the defeat of the Melbourne ministry, on Lord Sandon’s 
motion, the agitation of the League assumed a still more violent 
and dangerous character : — 

Robert Peel and the Infernal Machine* — Mr. Brooks [a 
RmsoU mayislralel at our late A.nti-Corn-La\v tea-party ga\ e a new 
name to the sliding scale, when he called it the infernal machine* We 
hope the name will be generally adopted by the anli-brcad-tax party. 
This w'ill undoubtedly be doing an injustice to the inventor of the 
Parisian infernal machine. Ficschi compassed the death of fifteen 
poisons only, whibt the sliding invention, of which Sir RoheitPcel is 
the patriin, has subjected hundred^ of thousands to the Lingering tor- 
menh of sfaiiation* 

‘ The slid hi g sride ib a pci feet scheme of legalised murder and rob- 
bery AVc were prepared for Sir Robert Peers declaration in favour of 

the infn'fud viatfiine. He has given himself over to the bread-taxeis. 
Tic is, from this time, the pledged enemy of the people of this countiy. 
lie and his followers arc political Ishmaelites; their hands are m every 
honcbt man’s pocKiH. Let all who desire to escape their plunder nerve 
their hearts for tlie coming election^ when the cry must be JJown 
with Pect / down with Ins foilouers I down with ihtir iiifcnial machine, 
the sliding scale 

And again, an article hcadc^d 

‘MURDKR. 

They that be slain with the sword arc belter than 
they that be slain with hunger ; for these pine away, 
stricken through for want of the fruits of the held.” — 
Lainentalion^ iv. 9 

* The Corn-Law is the wholesale caiipe of the starvation and disease 
whicli are ravaging the humble dwellings of our poorer brethren. 
They who upliold that law arc virtually the murderers of their fpllow- 
creatures: — the riches of those who profit by it arc stained with the 
blood of human victims, and they who look coldly on, and neglect the 
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means in their pawet.>' equally the accomplices iu 

the guilt ^2. 

** Our read#***^ observed that this last extract is pre- 

faced By ^ "text from Scripture; and throughout all the pro- 
ceedire® the League we find frequent similar instanceS of the 
profane and hypocritical abuse of sacred texts and topics. We 
'uic reluctant to allude to such matters, but the history of the 
League would be incomplete, if W’c did not notice as a prominent 
feature in their proceedings the attempt to make the repeal of the 
Corn-Laws — to use their own langujjgc — " a reli^ov^ question 
and accordingly the League have incessantly IsCboured to make 
religious feelings subsiervient • to their political agitation against 
the Corn-Law. The law itself has been declared to be Uiprac^ 
tical blasphemy' sustained by ^ satanic agency;^ and its sup- 
porters have been denounced, in fierce and unmeasured language, as 
" impiovs and irreligious' men ; ^ men to be abhorred and cursed' 
Scriptural quotations and allusions, in prose and verse, with this 
object and tendency, abound in their publications. 

The Circular, when it assumed the name of TJte Anti-Bread- 
Tax Cirnilar, placed on its title-page some passages of Scripture 
by way of mottoes, and among them the following : — 

. ‘ The bread of the needy is his life; he that defraudeth him thereof is 
a' man of blood.’ — Eccles. xxxiv. 21. 

* He that withholdeth corn, the people shall curse him.’ — Frov* xi. 20. 

In the Circular, No. T\ is a form of prayer, entitled ^ An Anti- 
Jlrcad-Tax Collect' beseeching ^ Almighty God io overrule the 
deliberations of our l^arl lament, to relieve the wants of famishing 
tlmtsands' Sac. 

In one of Mr. Cobden’s speeches, reported in the * Morning 
Chronicle ’ of the 26th of May, 1S41, there occurs this passage : — 
‘ He should say the man who votes for the bread-tax, under the 
present circumstances of the country, was ?iol a jyractlcal believer 
in the Holy Scriptures' 

Kvovy one recollects "with disgust that wholesale and irreverent 
assemblage of 645 dissenting ministers, and one Anglican clergy- 
man, at Manchester, about the time of the general election, with 
the scarcely-concealed object of making the religion they professed 
the cloak of faction and the tool of mischief. The mode in which 
this strange synod was brought together is highly characteristic. 
'Jlic unction of their language and the fervency of their zeal would 
have led one to supjiose thj^t their meeting was the result of a 
spontaneous and conscientious impulse, or least tlie suggestion 
of QUO of their own reverend ^hody, acting under such an impulse. 
Nothing like it In the summer of 1841 the League obtained — 
• we know not on what terms — the services of a Mr. George 

Thompson, 
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Thom^n, the same, ive belteve/iWfio occtu.i^^^y a&iMes at the 
la^ 'Houi^e, and who -recently appeared a candidate at 
Soiithampton. Mr, Thompson soon took a iirohcr^^nt part in 
the affi\lvs'of the League ; and one^ .of his fif'st ^ssay^ s^ms to 
have been the planning gf this clerical Conference. On 8tli 
July he addressed a circular to all the ministers of ManeWster 
and its vicinity, suggesting the - propriety and advantage of a 
general religious movement^ by means of a convention of mi- 
nisters from all parts of the Iring^m/ Twenty- eight ministers 
met, who iwpliC^tly adopted tlie suggestion of their lay-brother ; 
and accordingly the Dissenting Convocation was summoned by 
the more-than-ro)%l Writ Of Mr. George Thompson to meet in 
Manchester for the despatch of business in. the week between the 
15th and 22nd August. We must not omit some specimens of 
the style of invitation addressed by the organ of the League to the 
expected Conference: — 

* We should wish to see at least a thousand Ministers of the Gospel 
assembled in Manchester on the 17th of August, to take counsel to- 
gether, and then to return home and make their pulpits resound 
through the length and breadth of the land with the denunciation of 
Heaven against a law wkieh sysUmaiicodly starves the poor. • • • 

* Whatever may be the numerical amomit of attendance at the ap- 
proaching National Conference of Ministers of religion bn the Food 
Monopoly, there is now no longer any. question as to tlie sensation it 
has produced in every part of tlvB kingdojijf , The evidences of sym- 
pathy, which pour in upon us almost hourly, abundantly prove that a 
chord has been touched whose vibrations will increase in intensity until 
no place is left for tips& huge and hlasphemom momte?' which has so long 
disgraced our country in the demoralization and deaths by lingering 
torture^ of our population. The hearts of the ministers of Christ have 
been retouched by a live coal [Mr, George Thompson's circular] from, 
the altar of religion and pure benevolence. In tlie letters (nearly a 
thousand of which have been already received) we read the doom of 
the monopoly— CM7wd of God and rmn.^ 

Even Lord Kinnaird, we presume, * must admit that this is 
rather * violent lanyucige.^ 

The Conference met — hut jiot for the despatch of “business— 
their iiTCgular proceedings and impotent conclusion were too ridi- 
culous to be mischievous, and had the sir^le me^rit of bringing 
the hypocrites or fanatics who composed.it to their prd|)cr level 
in- public estimation. About the same time ninety dissenting 
ministers in Glasgow signed a petition, wKcli^seems to us ejusdem 
faring as the Manchester programme just (im^^shthving — 

*That, although they heartily coincide with their , fellow-stibjects in 
reprobating the Corn Laws, from their ruinous effects pn the industry 
"and prosperity of the British people, they feel perstiaded that the chief 
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aspect in which it becomes them» as Christians and as Christian 
ministers^ to re^ra these inipositigoa, is their jUigtOnt wickedness in 
ihe sight of Almighty Cod^ to whose Holy Word they ate.opposed» with 
the benevolent artapgements of whose providence they are at war, and 
whose just displeasure) if persisted in, they cannot fail to draw down. 

* Tliat your petitioners beseech your honourable house to reflect 
whether, in the sight of a just God^ the legislature can have the right 
to prevent the poor from obtaining bread at the cheapest market to 
which they have pcctjes ; whether it is righteous to tax the poor and 
working classes in the midst of privation and suffering, to the extent of 
millions annually, by an artificial (karth of the nf^es^ries of life ; 
whether they are prepared to annver to the Judge of •all for the straits 
and suffering^ as well as the perplexity and discontent, and other evils, 
moral as well as physical, which these laws unavoidably generate. 

‘ And that on these grounds your petitioners implore your honourable 
house, in the name of the country, in the name of humanity and justice, 
above olU in the satred name of religion^ and of God ever blessed, to 
abolish these unrighteous laws, with the least possible delay. 

* And your petitioners shall twtr pray* — Circular, No. 62 . 

In the same spirit Anti-Corn-Law sermons — distinctively so 
called — ^l)ccamc almost as common as Anii-Com-Law lectures. 
And we regi'et to be obliged to say that the extracts of those 
sermons published by the League appear to us to be, like the 
Manchester summons and Scotch jietition, a compound of hy* 
pocritical cant and rabid faction. To those reverend persons 
who think themselves eiwitled to .catechise others, we think we 
may be permitted to retort one of their own questions — ^ Whether 
they are prepared to answer to the great Jud&e of all for the 
straits an4 sufferings ’ of the hundreds of deluded men, and the 
thousands of innocent wives and childrcn-*the imprisoned-*-* 
the banished — ^or the ruined victims of ihis Anti'*Carn-Law 
Agitation? 

We slmll show — as clear as light— that to the provocations of 
the Anli-Corn-Law League the unhappy insurrection in the 
manufacturing districts is .mainly cliargeablc. We speajk ad- 
visedly ; and shall prove what we say — that this Anti-Corn-Lajto 
League, which is now-<-‘under Lord Kinnairds certificate 'of 
ifinocence — solicifing subscriptions to enable it to renew its ope- 
rations, is the first and chief, if mt the sole cause of tho lals 
disturbmeeSi and of all the calamities which they have produced^ . 

On the accession of Sir -Robert Pedl’s Government the raringst 
of the press and the orators qf the League becam<i) more violent,^ ^ 
and they now began to meilaee more distinctly m apneal to 
physical force, and a direct revolutionary insurrection."*' A meet^ 
ing of the inhabitants of Salford was called on the W6k of 
September, 1341, to petition Her Majesty not to prorogue Par- 
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liament. Mr. G. H. Hall, the boroughreevo (chief znagisthiie), 
was in the chair. Mr. Holland Hoolc, and Mr. Potter, Russe/i 
magistrates and leading members of the League, were present. 
Mr. Massie, a dissenting minister of Manchester, a very4)romi- 
nent Leaguer and frecjuent and furious orator, made, as W4S bis 
wont, a very inflammatory speech, in which — in allusion to Sir 
Robert Peel’s appeal to the country not to prejudge bis measures 
— Mr. Massie says,—- 

^ “ Fou musi said Sir Robert^ ** till February : you musi 

•wait till must wail iiii Ac dog-days oj next summer ^ when^ 

pciiiups, you may have three such days as you have had in Paris; but 
xvc will have hundreds of thousands of troops to mom you down,*^ 
{Hear^ hear.) This / conceive to be the policy of the parly. ^ — ilfon-* 
cbeiier Guardian^ 22nd of September^ 1841. 

This allusion, which we shall find frequently repeated, to the 
three days of Paris was not a mere rhetorical flourish. It was 
notorious that those events had been mainly influenced by the 
dismissal by the disaffected m{ister-manufacturers of their woikmen 
into the streets — to fight or starve — and Mr. Massie’s pregnant 
hint was soon followed up. An article in The Morning ChromeU 
of the 20th of October, 1841, points out — for the first time that 
wo have ol)seiHed it — the expedient of stopping the mills and 
turning out the hands as a mode of compulsion on the legislature. 

* From large manufacturers and capitalist in other places, statements 
have also been received to the efiect that tney have the jiower at once, 
if they had the will to use the means, of putting an end to the Com 
Laws, and that they entertain sexiously the intention of adopting them. 
These are to close all theiu mills, to send the mass of Ae rural 
population^ to whom they now afford eniptoymenff home to their parishes^ 
to be supported out of landlord-paid poor-rates^ and to force the aris- 
tocracy to maintain the surplus agricultural population themselvosj since 
they insist on depriving the commercial community of the only means 
by which they can do it.’ 

ThiiS> idea was, howev or, dropped at this moment, to be repro- 
duced next year, and, aiJ we /faucmce. wn, CARRirn into exf-co- 
TioN. But the menace of physical force was still k^pt up, 

Thp Circular oil tho 4th of November, 1841, says, — 

* There is an increasing distmt spreading, as to the possibility of ab6- 
lishing tbs monop(dy by peaceful means.* 

Mn Adand, the ledum, 

^ thought a crisis had arrived. He agreed with Colonel 'l^hompson, that 
the time was coming when they must do something more Ann Udk* 

bit. Murray, another lecturer, a| Nottingham, in a very exciletl 
metatmg of Xjkgucn and ChartUts, said---*^ 

♦He 
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‘ He the comhig of the time when nns miltitMs of people 
ariee^ determined to he tree with aft the world. —C^rw/or, Ko. ^5. 

• Again, in an address of tho 10th of February, we find tjaciie 
passages:— 

‘ We ask our Countrymen what is to be done now? We call on the 
/rtf mp/ed children of toil for a sign. We speak to the millions of. «n- ' 
(hunled and dauntless hearts. . . . And we reply, in the name of our 
country, in the name of merc^", in the name^ justice, the inhuman, 
wmnopofyof thefood of twentyseven millions of human beings shall now 
be crushed utterly and for ever !’ — Ckculavy No, 82^^* 

About the comniencement of the present year a conference of 
the deputies of a batch of societies, which we had pot before 
heard of, called T/ic OeEUATtvE Anti- Corn-Law Associations^ 
was held at Manchester. 

The League and Association, be it remembered, affected to 
belong to the middle classes, and, however revolutionary their 
ultimate wishes might be, their immediate object was hvy wag^.sr; 
but finding that they made no progress on that principle; they' 
were driven into the necessity of connecting themselves with tto 
operative classes, whom they endeavoured to allure and deceive by 
altering the title, though not the essence, of their object from Zotfe 
wages to its correlative, cheap bread. In pursuance of this juggle 
the League, between tvhpm and the lower orders much animosity 
had been occasionally cxjjibited, now endeavoured, as they soig, 

^ to get the people at their back,^ and they therefore fostei^d this 
Operative society, and employed its agency to act upon the fork- 
ing people. The president of the Operative Assfoeiation^^as Mr* 
Edward VVatkin, son of Mr. Absolom Watkin, nJRnsseU m(lgis>- 
trate / and both father and son were on the council of thiS' Mari* 
Chester Association, and active members of the .League; 

Acfand ritid Finnegan, paid lecturers of the Lee^ue, took pcjrt in 
the proceedings, and influenced the passing of a resblutimi, surft- 
nioning a general meeting of delegates from the working classes, 
to meet on New Year s day at Manchester, and declaring as t&pir , 
fundamental principle and object, -^ 

* * That this meefiug pledges itself never to rest satisfieid until mon^*, ; 

poly is for ever dune with, and compmsafion for yeaH of misery 
IS made by th aristocracy to the tebouriug millions.* * 

Compensation ! This'was, indeed; a stride in advance, with wdndi' 
the more prudent members of tii© l#eagvi^2{ woi^ probably' 
altogether pleased j for the%principle‘of 
be brought into action dgdmsi 
lowered or short-paid wfaatjtheir workmen 
wagda, moto p^WsiMy; aiiA: 
against landiotda; 

■ ' s 2 from ' 
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from voluntary tenants* and whose acres were less liable to be 
plundered than shops and warehouses. Accordingly, when on N e w 
Year’s day the great meeting summoned by the Operative De- 
puties t£>ok place at Manchester, Mr. Brooks, a Russell mdyistrate 
and Leaguer, being the clmirman, propounded the business of the 
meeting in a very inflammatory, but, we believe, artful speech, 
in which he put forward his own and the League’s object— an 
immediate petition for the repeal qf the coru*-laws — and endea* 
voured to tlnow into the background, as a fit subject of reference 
to a committee, question oi^' Compensation.^ 

Mr. Brooks said — 

‘The object of this meeting is to petition for n total and immediate 
repeal of the corn laws ; also for the appointment of a committee on 
the subject of oompensatiop. Now^ mth resped to compensation^ I 
am perfecUy satisfied tfvxl justice scdl not be accomplished siniil thed siib-^ 
ject is con^ered : therefore I think it is quite right that there should 
be a committee to look into it, for my notion is, that when damage is 
done to any party, it must be repaired (Applause).* 

In spite, however, of this damper, the compensation cLause was 
adopted, and annexed to the petition for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, in the following emphatic words 

* That this meeting, though indignant,’ &c., * does consider it expe- 
dient — in order that the new House of Commons especially should he 
convinced of the wide-spread hatred of bread-tax oppression felt by the 
people of the United Kingdom and the general desire not only for the 
removal of an act of injustice, but for rktribijtion upon those vf\\o have 
perpetuated and profited by it — ^to petition both houses of parliament in 
favour of the total and immediate repeal of the bread and provision 
taxes, and to recommend in such petitions the immediate appointment of 
a committee to consider the best mode of making that due compensation 
which the suffering people of Great Britain and Ireland have a right to 
demand from the aristocracy of the country (Cheers).* — 4do/niHg 
Chronicle^ January 3, 1842, 

Here we have made a further stride — ^ the suffering people ’ 
have a right not only to Compensation from, but to betribittion 
ux»o»r,the dfktocracycA the country — ^the aristocracy being— as is 
clear from 'the whole tenor of these proceedings from first to 
last — every iftan who has an inch of land, or who receives a penny 
of rent; and we are much mistaken if these operatives would not, 
in the event of their suceess, consider Mr. Brooks and Mr. 
Cobden as dearly liable to make qompensation and suffer retri-* 
bution as Lord Fitswilliam or Lord Rmlnor. The whole of this 
^ Cmpensatlan * and ^ Retribution * affair is very curious and 
innmrtant, and bos hitherto attracted but too little 
^ Tbe OjMS^xu^ Deputies held sevetid .other meefings^ at the 

last 
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hi»i wbidi they passed a rasolDttion which ha$ two remarkable 
points:-^ 

• ‘ That Mr/ Alexander Htttchinson and Mr. Isaac Hi^inbotham be 
requestSl to or^miza the Trades of Manchester on the queslffm upon 
which the Conference Aas met ; and that the former be reqtiest^to con- 
vey to Messrs. Sharps Roberts, and Co/a workmen the thanks of the 
meeting for their valuable address.* 

It appears that those persqps did execute the mission of organ- 
izing the IVadeSs and when the recent disturlignces broke out, 
that organization was used for very*dangerous pui^ossff, though the 
League failed in inducing them to adopt the repeal of the Corn* 
Laws for their object. We know not for what ^ ^dress ’ the work- 
men of Messrs. Sharp, Roberts, and Co. were thus thanked, but 
w e do know that, a little previous to ihi^ many effort were made 
to induce bodies (rf workmen to co-operate in the agitation. This 
matter deserves a little explanation. We find that in December, 
1841, a plan was adopted of recruiting the finances of the League 
hy B, fancy fair, or, as they called it, Naiionai Anti-'Cem-Law 
Bazaar » This scheme was selected, we suspect, not solely as the 
best means of raising money— though that was no doubt the main 
object — but also as an excuse for bringing the Lndiee of Man- 
chester and tlic neigbbourhoo<l before the public, as countenanc- 
ing and promoting this agitation. It has been a frequent de- 
\ice of revolutionary agitatois to bring women forward as a screen 
aiwl safeguard to their ow'n operations. The Reverend M r. Massie, 
whose extreme violence on every occasion w^e have already no- 
ticed, in otic of his furious harangues to the Conference about this 
time, had said, 

• He had read the page of history, and had looked at the bloody scenes 
had occurred at the close of the last century upon the soil of 
mhCe. He saw that at that time the first ciy of the people was ‘*Oive 
us bread, and none of your gabble.** They were led by fotius in tco- 
mehs but of masculine energy^ and called out in the couri of the 
Tuilerics for immediate food; for that they were dying, and, dying, 
would not endure it (Loud cA^mV~A/orrt. Chtm., 12th Fcb- 
, We must here pause to remark tho frequent and menacing 
allusions of the agitators to the atrocities of the French revolutum. 
The aristocracy is reminded that England might have ^ 
Diintons and her Robespierree' {Circular, No. i>l)~a pious ' 
minister prays that ^our amiable Queen man escape the foie 
Louis X VL, and our country^ the horrors 0/ the French RevolnUimf 
(Circular, No. 69). We wish the reverend monitor had.goau,Un 
to tell us from what parly the Queen could possibly ho> in 
We are warned in ptose and in verse to ^ tfemember Fnwiise/ "jsud 
in short they all appear to have bad the eon- 

' Stantly 
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fttantly floatii^ in their mindi — r$ther> however^ in their view 
than in their for it is quite clear to any one viha knows 

the facts alluded to that the learned Mt. Mosski had not ^ read 
the page of history/ and knew nothing of the scenes h#* talked 
about : but he had heard, and that was enough for his purpose, 
that women had been madh tiseful agents in the earlier stages of 
the French revolution ; and it is probable that some idea of that 
sort suggested the frequent exhibipon which these Anti-Corn- 
Lliw Associations make of female countenance and co-operation 
practicor in ^ur opinion equally offensive to good taste and 
good feelings and destructive of the most amiable and valuable 
qualities of the female character. We find that the Council of 
the Manchester Anii-Corn-Law Association had invited the in- 
habitants to 'an anti-eorn-Iaw tea-pa} tjfy to be held on the 20th 
of Majj 1841 — ^gentlemen’s tickets, 2^?,; ladies^, U. dU. and, as 
a stronger lure to the sale of these tickets, the names of ' Lady 
Potter* and sixty other ladies ueie advertised as stcTarilessefS of 
this assembly. So now the names of about 300 Ladies were 
pompously ^vertised as the Patrbuesse^ and Committee of the 
National Bamar. We exceedingly wonder and regret that the 
members of the Association and League (the Covncih of these two 
bodies organized the bazaar), and still m^re that anybody else, 
should have chosen to exhibit their wives and daughters in the 
character of political ugitatois ; and we most regret that so 
many ladies— modest, excellent, and amiable jiersons we have no 
doubt in their domestic circles — should have been persuaded to 
allow their names to be placarded on such occasions — ^for be it 
remembered, this Bazaar and these Tea-parties did not even pre- 
tend to be for any charitable object, but entirely for the purposes 
of political agitation. On looking over the names it is some 
email consolation to observe, as indeed might have been guessed, 
dutl the ladies were the ftmeiles de ces males with whom wc 
had been long familiar as violent political partisans. With this 
preparatory hint the list of the Patronesses, published and re- 
published, again and again, with vast ostentation, will not surprise 
eur readers;^ 

The Right Hon* the Countess of Ducie. 

Tlie Right Hon. the Countess of Radnor. 

The Houi the ladies Bouverie,* 

Lady Potter* Liady Pendlehury. 

Lady Mrs.^elstiop, Mayoress of 

Mrs.T.M.GibBom . fepprt. 

3Hie« Ca|l(^er* Mrs. Brother ton. 


♦ It itt evld^t ttjat the uomov of ihe«c La4iw ghiJU'bv soihe tm who did not 

Mrs. 
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Mrd* Kennedy. Mts. Gobden* 

Mre« Bindley. Mrs. H. Marsland* 

Mrs. Sharman Crawfords Mrs. Bowring4 
HMre. J. Brooke. Mrs. J. Armstrong. 

Mrs. Kershaw.. Mrs. B, H. Greg. 

Mrs. Spencer. The Misses jphilips, 

Mrs. Fifczsimon. Mrs. T. Gisborne. 

Lady Potter, Lady Pendlebiiry, and Lady Walmcsley arc thfe 
wives of three Hassell magistrates of Manchester, Stockport, and 
liverpool, who wore selected for4hc honour o^nightho^ on the 
1st of July, 1840, on bringing up addi esses 6n the occdsion of 
Oxfor(Vs assault on her Majesty. The selecting for this public 
distinction men so prominent in the violent proceedings of the 
League, and having, as we believe, no other recommendation, 
was, if possible, ♦ mote offensive and inexcusable than their ori^ 
ginal nomination as magistrates. Of the Bazaar committee 
Mrs. Cobden was president, Mrs. Arinitage, vice-president, 
Mrs. T. Woolley (the wife of a leading member of the Association 
and League), secretary. It is our business with this last hidy 
that has led us into this episode of the Bazaar. We have betbre 
us a letter from Mrs. Secretary Woolley to one body of workmen 
(and we have reason to believe similar invitations were sent to 
others), the very address of which is worth notice. The lettet 
begins thus 

^ To the Workmen of Messrs. 

* Gofiilrmen * 

This juxta-posited designation of * workmen* as ^gentlemen* 
comes oddly enough from so anti-aristocratic a pen. The lady- 
secretary then proceeds to tell the genti cmcn-tJOorkmvn that 'she 
knows they have already made many personal sacrifices in the 
cause of education and suffering humanity,’ and therefore ' appeals 
to them to stand forth and denounce as unhobjy unjust, and cruel 
all restrictions on the food of the people.’ She acquaints them 
that ' the ladies are resolved to perform their arduous part in tl^e 
» Memiyt to destroy a monopoly which, for selfishness and its deadly 
effects^ has no parallel in the history of the world.* ^ We there** 
fore,’ she adds, ' ask you for contributions — ^not of much value, 
knowing well the privations to which even many of you may be 
subjected--* but from thO young and unencumbered we solicit 
sotne proof of their good trashes in the sacred cause we advocate, 
and from them we wotdd gratefully receive any spechnetm of thfclr 
skill and industry, &c., which woidd sell at hi^n pHdss, as many 
of us know from experience.’ 

Thus, then, a body of Mailchester 

contributed 
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4[;a9ntributed tpbencv^^ purposecb ar^ ye* supposed to be 

in a condition to make a further sacrifice of products of ifaeir 
own indjgi^try^ which would fetch Mgh prices, to help a political 
agitation^ whoso object is to lower prices ; and this and 

copsiste;i^\ proposition is made under the presence that these very 
classes^ whose superei^ative liberality is thus taxed, ate in the 
lowest dmths oi penury --^iiying of siurvatim I and, to crown the 
whole a&ir, we find that the lady'^secretarys not trusting to the 
eloquence qf her letter, sent simulUneously an emissary into 
the factory* to eijimulate tlie seal and excite the jealousy and 
emulation of thefse Manchester workmen, by telling tliem that 
Hhe workingmen of Birminghan had even solicited the ladies to 
allow them to send specimens to the bazaar ;* — adding, ^ that no 
contributions would be more gratefully received than those of 
the poorer classes* Now surely, if there were any tiuth in the 
statements of the Leaguers, or any charity in their hearts, not 
only should the poorer classes have been exempt from such 
unreasonable solicitations, but whatever subs^iptions might be 
obtainable from the wealthier orders should have been applied, 
nut to political agitation throughout England, but to charitable 
rehef at home. It is a curious coincidence that at the very time 
when the lady-secretary was thus soliciting high-priced contri- 
butions from the poorer classes, the comtemporaneous number of 
tlie * Circular * contains the following poetical statement of the 
miserable condition of those poorer classes, written and signed by 
the husband of one of the patronesses-— himself also a patron of 
the Bazaar 


< “Died or Starva^tiok. '^Cormer'i Inqueiti. 


‘I mtt Fahins on my way, 

Prowjing for bet haman im*y, 

Ctott^’d With filth mtd cfa.1 in rag^t, 
UgUest of all ugly bags. 

Ijq} a tCROtre wreath’d of snake^ 

In Her IrlmerM band she shakes; 

And I heusd the hag proclaim, 

^ jemndfOw is my sceptre s name] *’ 

On mbsiQii bent, 

IMDaunin^ uumfring as she went, 
%r«adiiig distitfirom street to street, 
a! IJiee^fiishagtepeat, 

^ ^Hne k and hioiiv, and^LAW I 


Then to sohhide I flew— 

“ Gracious Heaven ! can this be true ? ” 
On my trembling knees 1 fell— 

God! thou God of merry ! tell, 

Can the very fiends of hell, 

111 fiiy name their pandects draw, 

And declare their liceiice<^/'itr ? 

Dare ihdy, in thy holy siglit, 

To pioelaim their robh*ry«-«-rf^/ 9 
H<mse thee ^ raise thine awful rod ! 

Lord, hoUf lony f how hng, 0 / God f ” 

JTohn Bowbikg. — 

AnH-Brtad-TQS> Circular, 70, 


We sDlfi teioclant to |;ive ea^esidon to tbo feeUnge that these 
{Mjd>1icatioR|| excite— 'JM ht is it neeessm^; the very 
iiieffa gcripta are of thooiselTes snjfficient ta excite 
pe^e'i»%i)3tioi|. 

The Sepav ,{»$^cc«}| wc are told, lO.OOOf wUh 80,0002. 
hm ff, obUnml^ we not, bee expended, 

hw 
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h(m> or where we are equally iguoranti betwelk Ibe aUtuibn of 
1841 and the aututun of 1842^ for the ])ur{K>ses0f the League. 
This expenditure of 90,000/. in one year seems so incredible, that 
we shall state the proof of it. 

In January, 1^2, preparatory to holding the Bazaar, the 
League state that they had spent, up to the autumn of 1841, a 
sum bordering upon * ten ttmimnd pounds!* In the address of 
the League, dated 20ih of October last, proposing the new sub- 
scription of 50,000/., they state that they had already expended 
100,000/. — therefore between the* autumn of IJj^ll, *rhen the ex- 
pense had not reached 10,000/., and the 20th of October, 1842, 
they had spent, according to their own account, above 90,000/. 
1 low and where could this enormous sum of 90,000/. have been 
applied? If from the institution of thes<^ societies in the be- 
ginning of 1839 ♦(the first expenses of getting up such a ma- 
chine being always the greatest) less than 10,000/. was expended 
up to the autumn of 1841 — two years and nine months — how 
happens it that above nine times that sum has been expended in 
the single subsequent year ? Wc are aware that in the earlier 
part of the time the League had three or four additional lecturers, 
and showed increased activity, but these slight additions cannot 
explain such a monstrous increase of expenditure. Where, then, 
has the money gone ? What public ptvceedings of the League 
can account for a tithe of the expenditure? We know not — but 
we know, as everybody knows, that within the specified period 
thcic happened two public events in which the League took a 
great interest — the general election in 1841, and the general turn* 
out in 1842 — and until the League shall give (which it never 
has done since January, 1840) some detailed account of its ex- 
penditure, wc shall be justified in suspecting that the general 
election (to say nothing of some separate contests since) and the 
general turn-out have had something to da with the disappearance 
of the 90,000 /. ! 

We have seen how much more %4olent the tone of the League 
became cm Sir Robert Peers accession to power \ we shall now 
sec that it grew still more inflammatory as he opened bis 
measures-^measurcs which, if the League had been honest, they 
ought to have received with approbation as unquestionably tend- 
ing to diminish the prices of articles of the most general con- 
sumption i but quite the Contrary j they saw in the wholesome and 
gradual alterations proposed^ an improvement eud strengthening 
of the existing system--*they felt that they were about tt> lose their 
most plausible and profitable grievances, and they thm^efore as- 
sailfld the Government and its measures by the most inflamma* 
toty poblicaticms and Joejtfcg bock 
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eCt ail tbat pftiiitecd^we wonder that tha power of the itieulted law 
was not Called id to vindicate itself from such outra^oni assaults. 

On the 9ih of February, 1842, the day appointed fbr Sit Kobert 
Peel s ijotion on the Corn Ijms, but before the sitting of the 
House of Commons, six hundred delegates ot deputies ^they seem 
to have used these titles indiscriminately), sent up to London^ 
under the direction of the Leag;^e, from tlie various provincial 
associations, assembled at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, where 
several speeches of extravagant violence were made to them; 
amongst others, one by a Mr. Taunton, of Coventry, for two or 
three extracts fiom which we must make room, to show the spirit 
that actuated this meeting, even before the ministerial measure 
wais known : — 

‘ Let them remember that there were periods of patienc^that to those 
who were starved out of existence society had violated its duties. Tlie 
social compact supposed social security and social justice ; and if tlie 
laws did not give tnat justice and that security the compact a as htoke7i, 
and allegiance to it dUsoh ed (Cheers). . • . The legi slature seldom yielded 
anything save hut to fear ; they should not thei afore be too demure in 
Umr demands* It was only when murmurs lan fiom mouth to mouth, 
and the passionate whiteness of indignation and insulted human nature 
WikS seen on every face — when men gatheied together united as one man 
and in one cause — wlicu millions discovered fheh moral shength and 
determination — then it was that hypocrites in power became honest- 
then it was that the tyrant prepared liimsclt to giant concessions 
(Cheers), . . . 

* But if the legulalure opposed the people^ they would commence an 
agitahon ail over the country for the thorough and comphie purging of 
that eormpi House (Treinondous cheering, which was continued for 
several minutes).^ 

This is what the League may call a * legal and consiituiicnal ’ 
address, but will even Lord Kinnaird deny that it is ^ violent * 
language^ and that these arc menaces, not to be misunderstood, of 
* physical force" ? What follows is, if possible, worse. 

Jittst before the hour when the House of Commons met, the 
Deputies walked in procession from the Crown and Anchor Tavern 
to the doOr of the House, conducting themselves there with some 
violencei shouting at members as tliey'passfed, and causing tumult. 
According to the description of this scene in the ^ ftf orning Chro* 
the 

walked, about six hundred in number, to the gates 6f the 
drCommona ; only one huiidred> obtained admission, the otlieia 
were locked out.’ * 

hundred!’ The same paper thus describes the 
eotaduet of those Who were locked out 

^ drow off froln the doors of the House, slid assettihled m 

Palace 
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Palace Mr.. Prentice^ oftMaHch^r, then jfji^ted .to an elc* 
vated 8ituationJ^and.said, ‘*The doors of the lobby ar^floaed agdpst^^ 
hy order, 9 ? thbse^^n poorer 100 had h^n ai'i^ledjJ^ .It is 
impbssibfc f(yr,M get in to address the members as they|]^$.. \It 
vkyuld hapi teen impossible for the members to pass, if delegates ^ 

of half ih'e hkimhir^ tvAd occiwied ike /oWyJ The Corn Laws were 
p^ed under the protection of the bayonet, and the Tories lioW ensconce ' 
thbihs^Vves behiha the trunOHeohj^ the police {Lovd cheers). But the 
iime is fdst cofftvng when the voiie of the people will be heard^ a^id their 
oppressors mil qmU befote 

Mr. Prentice is a member of tife councils bot|i of ^he League 
arid of the Association. He is also the piriprictor of the ^ Man- 
chester Times,’ ri^hieh is the organ df the Association. 

As soon as Sir Robert Peel had made his statement, the one 
hundred delegates who had been admitted into the House to hear 
it> adjourned to Brown’s CoflTeGhouse in Palace Yard, and there 
passed, ^ after serious deliberation/ the following resolution : — 

* That in tlic opinion of tins meeting the measure just announced by 
Her Majesty’s Government on the subject of the Corn Laws, so far from 
holding out the slightest prospect of any relief of the distress of the 
country, is an insult to a patient and suffering people^ and the deputies 
view such a proposal as an indication that the latided aristocracy of thia 
country are destitute of all sympathy for the poor, and are resolved, if 
permitted by an outraged people^ to persist in a course of selfish policy 
which will involve the destruction of every interest in the country, 
Morning Chronicle^ February 10, 1842. 

These scenes cannot but remind our readers, not of the ^ legal 
and constitutional appeals to the good sense of the people, so 
solenuily promised by the League, but of the tumultuous attempts 
to intimidate the Parliament of England previous to the great 
rebellion, and the National Assembly of France just before the 
firiril overthrow of the monarchy. 

These delegates held public canforences at the same tavern for 
the three following days, in which speeches, if possible, more 
seditious and. inflammatory were delivered. In the meeting of 
the 11th February the language used .was peculiarly violent, 
^11 tljte speeches refer to the necessity of acting in unison with 
the ^ masses f and plainly, point to the' employment of physical 
force to intimidate the governtpent. , We shall not notice the 
ravings of hired lecturers, or the usual trumpeters of the ; 

but Mr< Cobden, who^ troip his recent election fpr Stockport, as 
well as.from his natural iale^ts, had ^ow beconae the leader oJ| 
this party, deserves more consideration. . . 

Mr. Cobden had beeplprig.^i " energetic’ (aaM is designated) 
member of ihe Associatipn and the Leagues^ and it was; undoubt- 
edly hilt pmgy ip tbe, .which recommended at the 

general, 



tfeoetal election m 1B4L t9& the electors of Stockport; but the 
first occasion ot r^hich m hare: happened to notice him was on 
the I7th of July, 1841 j before his ,own election^ when he spoke 
at a dimier given at Bury to celebrate the return of Mr, Walker, 
another^ Leaguer. In that speech Mr, Cobden indicated the 
nec^sity of a demonstration of numbers and physioal force to 
vUtmidate the New House of Commons, and this was the first 
direct suggestion of such a proi^^ding that we recollect The 
XiCague — that is, the niastcr-manuiacturerS'^and the workmen, 
wore at vatjanccy Mr. Cobdea proposed to unite them to intiini* 
date^ the Housef of Commons. What other construction can 
Lord Kinnaird or Mr. Cobden now put on the fi»liowing para- 
graphs of that speech ? — 

*Thcy must not only unite the capitalists, but they must?< 7 ii 7 c master 

and man in this question Let the League work the press, 

and the working classes would nut l>e slow in appreciating their argu- 
ments, and now they were ready at all times to come forward-^VLy, and 
they must startle them in the liouse of Comnwns by a district meeting 
on KersaU Moor* 

This, as it is the first prominent appearance of Mr. Cobden, 
so it is ihe first menace of a popular rallying on ^ Kcrsail Moori' 
which is an open space about two miles from Manchester, where 
Chartist meetings and other similar assemblies are held-*-and 
was now desigiiate<l by Caine Cobden as the Mons Sackr. to 
which agrarian agitation was to drive the insurgent populace. Wc 
our readers to bear this in their memories. They will hear 
more of KersaU Moor by aud by. We now proceed to Mr* Cob- 
den’s appearance in the Conference of the 1 Ithof February, 1842. 
Mr. Cobden on that occasion said — 

* Thai three tieeks %could try the mettle of his countrymen (Jtear^ hear). 
Why, would they submit to be starved, and put upon fe^hort allowance, 
by thirty or forty thousand men ? (Lot/d rric5 of iVb, no.) He was sure 
that if tney knew huw insignificant, Ixjth morally and physically^ those 
thirlv thousand or forty thousand aristocrats and squires were, they 
would not foar them {Hear^ hear). But though really insigniheaut, they 
were not couecioua of any weakness ; they were as confident in theii: 
strms^gth as they had been five years singe ; they would nut shrink one 
atom ; and until ihehc men were frightened the people would never oh^ 
tain justice. . . . 

* Were they prepared to make sacrifices, and (o undergo suficrings, 
to carry this question? {Cheers^ and loud cries of Krr, yen). The time 
teas not fir ojfthhen Hkey might be called upon to make sacrifices^ and 
to undergo suffirings. llie time hiight soon come when they might be 
called upon iio inquire, as’^ Christian nDen^ whether an oligarchy which 
has usurped government (Cheers)^ pheed its fioionthe Crown {Im- 
mnse tclHek continued tme rMnutes), and trampled down the 
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people {Coniinved cheeriAff)y — how/ar dti oligarchical usurpaiion 

was deserving of their, moral apd religious appport cheering). 

. • As soon as the , bill should become t&e law; or the land, hy Oie 
physicalj^orce of a brute majority against reason, then would the time 
come when he should feel it his duty to secede, as far as he ^ould do 
morally, from giving all voluntary support, whether pecuniary or mo- 
rally, to such a government {Here the whole meeting rose^ waving thdr 
kats^ (md cheerirtg for several mi Mp s). The administrators of the law 
might enforce the law*— he woul^not resist the law — but tliere must be 
somebody to administer the law, and somebody to enforce the law ; and 
he thought that three weeks hence the«whole people would ^ thoroughly 
understand the real bearings of this bread- tax question, that they would 
7iot 'want physical force while they were unanimous {Loud cheers)!’ 

Mr. Sturge of Birmingham, a Quaker, and a man of peace, 
said — 

‘ He would not hesite|te for a single moment to say that the laws sup- 
ported by the aristocracy were such that the greatest despot in Europe 
could not support them {Hear, hear). And he thought that it was on 
the 9th of Februar)^ when this proposition was made in the House of 
Commons, that the contest began between the aristocracy and the people 
{Cheers)!* 

Friend Joseph seems to exceed in his pugnacious propensities 
the most warlike of his sect we ever heard of — Thomas Cummins, 
who, when asked whether he would fight, in case of an invasion, 
would only undertake to drive an ammunition waggon. Sturge 
would, we believe, have loaded a gun, though he probably 
would have left it to other people to fire it off. 

These gentlemen, we see, imagined the outbreak of the people 
against the aristocracy to be close at band — an outbreak in which 
the force of the minority must appear, ‘both physically and 
morally, so insignificant,’ that the easy triumph of the majority 
would not require the exertion of physical force — a form of 
expression which seems to imply that, when physical force is so 
overpowering as to intimidate its opponents into entire non-re- 
sistance, it ceases to be physical force. 

It certainly was not the fault of these delegates that the sinister 
prophecies of a revolutim in three' weeks not fulfilled. On 
the 12th of February the Chairttian (Mr. P. A* Taylor) closed 
the conference with the following exhortation 

‘ The Delegates w^ould return to their own» and in some casca^ their 
distant homes; hut though , the work in that rpout - would be epn- 
eluded that moniiiag, their lahpur, he imtst remind them, yroulH 
mence when they reached their own districts (Hear,. hear) l Ur^a 
strength, and numbers gave boldness and confidence. He 
the delegates had imbibed— had germinated in their^piinds room ' 

a amount both of boldaeih and eoni|deaoe« 

‘ ■ wonm 



mktU transplant ihai ^tAth thenh and infuse If^at 

cmfideiaee^Hdh^nminfaihje^^ iheir^jimHUumU (H^ar, hear)/ 

— ^SSorniu^ Ckfomtk^ 14th of S%bruary^ 1843^ .. .. 

Tii# line of agitation marked out by the London CSdUference 
was €|^i&kljand simultaneously adopt^and followed to a very 
sm^wising extent throughout the mahufapturiug distncts of the 
north. ITju purse-prnud coUonJords now condescended to fra- 
ternise still more familiarly with flifs hitherto-despised, Chartists; 
they subscribed to their tests and were forced to submit to their 
conditions ;%but, ,as we shall sce^ the wily Leaguers onlv stooped 
to C<^(|uer 5 apd Cook the hand of the Chartist to make it a cat’s- 
paw for their own purposes. They had prophesied an early con- 
flict— *some kind of insurrection withm three weeks — and, while 
they zealously worked to bring it about, they prudently endea- 
voured to throw the danger and the suffering their new allies, 
the working classes : and they succeeded — mi in three weeks — 
nor exactly in the shape they wished— but in the disturbances of 
August — which were the natural — we may say the inevitable — 
cofiBcquenees of the suggestions and instigations of the League. 
It was at this time that its leaders began to suggest, with more fre- 
quency and earnestness — after the example of the July revolution 
—the, closing mills, the turning out hands, an<l suddenly and ex- 
tensively throwing the lower classes out of work, and of course 
into rebellion. 

On the 15th of February a meeting was held at Manchester 
between the leaders of the League and the Chartists, who had 
lately been at violent and even acrimonious variance, to make a 
treaty of peace and to settle tlie terms of a set of resolutions by 
which^they were henceforwanl to guide their conjunct agitation: 
these embodied the main objects of both parties, the total repeal 
of all Com Jind provision laws for the League — and universal 
Suffrage for the Chartists. Next day these concerted re^solutions 
were proposed in the Town J^lall, the Mayor in the chair, sup- 
j'orted by several Magistrates; the first resolution was moved by 
Air, W. R. Greg, a leading peri»)n in all such matters, who in 
introducing ii said, 

6entletnen« yihni we are t<^ do at the pr went crisis t confess I .do not 
very clearly see; but I hope tliat our Delegates [dns was spoken the day 
the up] will be able to devise some means of compelling 

justfe? from the niggard end reluctant hamis of goyeriru»«ht (Great 
applause). fPhfre U hut (me xen^dy 'else in tm mkdsf 'and it is one 
which most ceriainiii witi he 4^ w vphrli Unless presented by 4 
remedy' ^ 

Whattba^ i^ii^y hp stated 

t If the s^iBient <w «re only so little that 

' ' ■ the 
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tlic present depression of trade becomes permanent, not less than 500,000 
persons, luilf a miliim qf people^ must be sent hack tqdhe agricultural 
(listri^s^ to be maintained by the landlords; and Uiey woiUd very 
speedily eat up the whole rental of the land (A cry of Send them back 
uextwecC^, then!**)** ^ 

After this remarkable suggestion, this meeting at the Town 
Hall, which seems to *have been principally of members of the 
League, adjourned to StcvensggJls Square, where it was said that 
4000 people, including of course the Chartists, were assembled, 
and the same resolutions were submitted to, and adopted by, 
the whole assembly. There were Several speeches made, but one 
in ])articular by Mr. Duffy, who followed out the suggestion 
made at the Town Hall by Mr. Greg : — 

‘ Let him remind Sir Robert Peel that not ten years had elapsed 
since the 7 nasters of Paris closed their shopsy shut up their places of 
labour, and throw population into the streetSy which sent a tyrant 
king about bis business (Hear). If the master manufacturers of Man- 
chester, of Sheffield, and of Birmingham, these great hives of industry, 
acting with all concord, and in the true spirit of Christian feeling and 
good citizenship, were to dose their mills and shopsy and to tell the 
people, “We cannot ewiploy you, because we cannot reap any fruit from 
your labour — cannot secure to capital, skill, ingenuity, and labour 
their jpst reward,*’ the great body of people thus ihrorjqn out of food and 
emplo7jmeni in the face of Heaven would soon vindicate their riglUsy 
and send the Tories to the right-about (Cheers).* 

Here wo have a clear indication — indeed the very germ — of the 
process which created the Turn-out and riots of Staley Bridge six 
inopihs later. 


On the same 15th of February q slmils^r meeting was held at 
Salford, but the terms of the treaty between the Leaguers 
and Charlies not having been (as at Ms^nehestcr) settled at a 
jneliipiipary meeting, the Chartists forced the League, coram 
popuh, to adopt their ainendmerits. These amendments were 
moved hj qne Dracup, who, after stating that "he had agitated for 
universal suffrage, before soiine qfkers [who had taken a part in 
the proceedings] were horn ,^ — mpved ‘to connect the eorndaw 
question with universal suffrage — v^ote by ballot — annual par- 
liaments — electoral districts — payment of members-*- and no 
prop<?rty qualification ■ — in short, all the stipulations of what is 
trailed the People's Charter. This addition was received with 
loud cheers, and adopted nem. eon. But another and nloroi. 


practical resolution was an improvement on, and sinipli&cMl^> 
of, l|r. Cobden’s cletormiii«iti«n to wiihhokl fDom tlie 
all moral or /jccunjarjr support. It was as follows : — 

* That tins meeting, being that govemm^t has 

of &ithrdihgeffectual.relief fur thea^«owle4ge^dtailii^^.«|^pi^^- 
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hereby avow the^ solemn detcrnrinati<m%ener a^n iq giq^^, or io retain 
for twntyfour hours piihgut exchungmg fir goid^ any^Bank^of “Eng- 
land noieSf until, the total„and immediate repekr of ^tiie Corn Laws, 
parli^^t shows its willingness to commence a real redress of our 
grievances.* . ^ 

MereVe see an important trutfc,toanspires-r-tshe / r^eal of 
the jLawe' would hardly be the ^commencement* o( the 
expeeted ^ rech'ej?s.’ 

'Similar scenes of fraternizaU^ between the Leaguers and 
Christs, and of the adoption of conjoint resolutions, accompanied 
with dilTerant degrees of violence and sedition, occurred at Stock- 
port, where the fnayor, Mr. Nelstrop, and Sir Ralph Pendlebury, 
presided ; at Bolton, where the mayor was in the chair ; and at 
several other places of less note; and though a few individual 
members of the Association and the League did, and do, we 
believe, still ^endeavour to stand aloof from^he Chartists, the 
League itself has ever since been assiduous' in endeavouring to 
consolidate the Substantial union and practical co-operation of the 
two‘ bodies — any reluctance has been on the side of the Chartists. 

The suggestions of Mr. Greg and Mr. Duffy, as to a revolu- 
tionary turn-out, and the repeated prophecy of Air. Cobden, that 
‘ three weeks would try the mettle of his countrymen,^ seem to have 
prompted au early trial of this awful experiment at Stockport, 
for which Mr, Cobden is member, and where his personal influ- 
ence is paramount ; and we find, accordingly, in the ^ Stockport 
Chronicle ’ — a paper in the interest of the League, and promi- 
nent in the anti-corn-law agitation — the following paragraph, dated 
only a week later than Mr. Cobden*s prophecy, and three days 
after Messrs. Greg and Duffy’s suggestion : — 

‘ It is this week our painful duty to comment upon another df those 
serious and general reductions of 'wages to which our factory operatives 
have, for the last four years, been so often subjected. On Thursday 
week arrived in this town the intelligence of the daring and impudent 
proposal of the Tory premier to maintain the “ infernal machine*^— n, 
slidingi swindling tax on the bread and provisions of the people, with all 
its withering influences upon legitimate commerce; and on the Saturday, 
only two days after, our manufacturers, in despmr, of re- 

ductions m wages of emry class of their workpeepk to tiie amount^ 
we are inf6rmfd$ of from ten tq twenty percent I* , 

This epdestvour to fulfil Mr, Cobden’i# prophecy seems to hove 
failed at this momeiit^at least, we hear xk> more ahoiit it ; and five 
be^dre.it fully ripenetlite fruit. , But; in the mean 
while/ tp.k^p game afoot, ^e editor .of the Stockport 
Ckrmich. ^iaputea wiS !M[r. Oreg and Mr. Duffy the honour of 
Moa the manafacturixig dis-: 

eertamly. the prmQiple with a logical 
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force ^ and an awful sincerity, wbich they, and particularly Mr. 
(who has something to lose), did not approach : — 

‘We have thought and reflected seriously upon the various jflafis which 
have beei^ propounded for ike purpose of breaking up tfie scoundrel 
combination of the food-producers ; but we cannot think that any plan, 
which wte have yet heard of, at all approaches, in point of effect and 
practicability, the one which, about two months ago^ we recommended to 
the consideration of the great m^ftloyey's of manufacturing labour. 
Our proposed was^ that all the a^crbodied pauperism should be thrown 

upon the land Let not squeamish individuals shrink from the 

course here pointed out, from any fake notion of itg apparent harsh' 

ness The people sent to their settlements musf not go crawling 

like ordinary paupers : they must go as if they were marching to battle 
with their oppressors — to take possession of magazines. of plunder — 
to storm the fortresses of oppression— and to quarter on a deadly 

ENEMY ! * 

So on the IStlilof March spoke the ‘ Stockport Chronicle,’ 
fondly imagining that Stockport was to send forth her armies of 
‘ able-bodied pauperism* to plunder magazines and quarter them- 
selves on the deadly enemy — but O ! the sad ambiguity of vaticina- 
tion ! This Stockport Q^dipus was doomed to see his facts 
aa:omplislicd, but their consequences reversed. On the 11th of 
Augustthc ^able-bodied pauperism* of Staley Bridge m<^rc/icd, 
as it were, to battle — took possession of SU)ckport — phmdered the 
magazines of bread — and may have quartered themselves, for 
auglit vve know, on the editor of the ‘ Stockport Chronicle,’ who 
certainly by his own judgment would have deserved that infliction 
as their deadliest enemy ! — and the poor deluded conquerors of 
Stockport are now suffering exile or prison, and have been in 
peril of their lives, for endeavouring to follow out the advice and 
accomplish the prophecies of the League, of which the very 
mayistrales who at last committed them to jail were prominent 
and busy members ! . 

This curious reaction on the Stockport Leaguers, of their own 
projected violence, has led us out of our chronological narrative : 
we hasten to return to it. 

On the 24th of February a meeting of ‘ the merchants, manu- 
facturers, and others of Manchester and its vicinity,’ was held in 
that town. It was summoned for the purpose of calling on the 
free-trade members of the Home of Commons to adopt all moans 
which the forms of the House of 'Vommons will allow to present ‘ 
Sir Robert Peels Com BILL from passing into a law. This 
summons was signed by fm-ty mcrcantilq and manufai^turi^' 
houses, headed by Sir Thomas Potter and Sir Ralph Pendtebury, 
two Ruhell magistrates mA'Molbmrne knights, and the 
of two l^aar patronesses. The meeting was tolemh^ ntiifie- 
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raus — probably upwards of JOO persons were {present — ^anlongst 
them were several other Russell magistrates^ with the chairman 
and other influential members of the League, We shall abridge 
from the Manchester Guardian the proceedings of this meeting. • 
The^chairman^ Mr. Bazeley, junior — an active Leaguer — Mr. 
Alderman Brooks, and Mr. Alderman Callender having ad- 
dressed Xtie meeting, Mr. Edmund Ashworth — a Quaker magis- 
trate and manufacturer of Bolt(>j|^proposed a resolution, calling 
on the free«trade members of theHouse of Commons to impede 
the passing of the Cm'n by stopping the business of the 

House, Mr. R. Greg^ Who seems to have occasionally had 
epileptic fits^ oi moderation, asked Mr. Ashworth how* he pro- 
posed that his resolution was to be carried out. Mr. Ashworth 
answered, By stojjping the supplies. To that Mr. Greg de- 
murred, as ^ an effectual, indeed, but a very desperate measure ’ — 
particularly as he thought that Sir Robert Bill would be 
a great immediate benefit to the country. Mr. Greg could not 
therefore accede to that plan— but he had one of liis own, ‘ to 
raise the stubborn enthusiasm of the people.^ This he declined, 
however, to state in public, and we have no report of it. But 
when we recollect his proposition only a few days before (on the 
15th\ we cannot but surmise that his plan was the same as that of 
tlie Stockport Chronicle^ to turn out 500,000 workpeople from the 
mills, and send them to make war on the rural districts. 

Mr. James Chadwick disapproved of the plans both of Mr. 
Ashworth and Mr. Greg. He advised a temperate endeavour, 
on the part of their representatives, to induce the government to 
modify the measure ; and if that should fall, he did not see what 
was to be done but to submit to it. This moderate pro])osItion 
was of course universally scouted ; and Mr. Ashworth’s motion, 

* that all the liberal and free-trade members of the House of Commons 
be requested to use all the legal and constitutional means in their p^er 
to prevent its being imssed,* v 

was then se^nded by Sir Thomas Potter, and, being put, 

Mr. William Ev«ui$ did not think this a time when we should 
be particufarly nice in our phraseology, and moved to omit tln^ 
words * legal and constitutional ' 

Mr. Greg expressed his strong reprobation of Mr. Evans’s 
amendment. 

Mr. Rostron thought that if there were forty Cohdens in the 
House the government might be J)rought to ttieir senses. He 
sbohld like to add to Mr. Ashworth’s motion a recommendation 
stop the s^ipplies. After some farther wrangling, and many 
. Y^ent speeches, Mr. Ashworth’s motion was carried, with only 

three 
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threJ dissen^nts, Mt*. Greg being one; and Mr. Ashworth 
summed up the argument by sayit^^ — 

‘ If this measure be ineffectual, let ns then have another meeting toret^ueBt 
them to jiop the supplies ; and by that time we should be upon short 
TIME : and let us have half a million of people upon Kersall iUpor.*' 

' Short time,'' our readers will understand, is a mode of re- 
ducing the wages of the workjieople by shortening the’ working 
hours ; and ^ Kersall have seen, was intended to be 

the Mans Sacer of the Maifchester Gracchi! Will Lord Kin- 
naird himself deny that this wa§ a menace of phyi^cal force? 
This Mr. Ashworth, we see, is a Quaker of theyigliting school. 

Another meeting uras held at Manchester a week after that we 
have just noticed. At this meeting, after a resolution denouncing 
the government measure had been carried, the chairman, Mr. 
Ui'ight, also, wc believe, a Quaker and a leading Leaguer, in- 
formed the mcetingkhat — 

* He believed he might state that some project of a very comprehensive 
nature would he submitted to the manufacturing classes of Lancashire 
and the adjoining counties before long ; such a plan as, if fully carried 
out, would at any rate strike terror into the hearts of those who have 
lived and xvere living upon the plunder of the people (Applause).* — Man-* 
chestfr Guardian, 2nd of March, 1842/ 

Strike terror! Again we ask, can I-»ord Kinnaird or day 
reasonable man pretend that here was not a direct menace of in- 
timidation by pliysical force ; and can there be any doubt, when 
wc compare all the previous suggestions with all the subsec{uent 
(jvents, that the threatened ‘ project ’ was a tvrn-out of the working 
people ? 

It will be recollected that at the great meeting of the united 
Leaguers and Chartists on New Year*s Day, Mr, A. Hutchinson 
had been requested to organise the Trades — which it seems he had 
done, and on the 5th of March he published an advertisement 
addressed to (the enumeration is worth noticing) 

* the Trades— Workshops— Religious and Benefit Societies— Chartist, 
Anti-Corn -Law, Reform, and Repeal of the Union, Associations— and 
other Bodies of Men of Manchester and Salford,* 

inviting them to form a union of the middle and ivovking classes 
- — that is, of the Leaguers and the Chartists — and 

* to get up a Grand Demonstration of the whole district on RiwRSAI. 30 
Moon, on Easter Monday, in favour of the principles embodied in the 

People’s Charter, end a tWl R^jeal of the. Corn-Uwa.* 

Ketsall Moor again. When we recollect that Mr. Cobden 
first broached the idea of startling the House of Commons by a 
meetifigon Kersall Moor i tfeat Mr* Ashworth had sh latply talked 

T 2 ^ of 
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of ^ Short Timc^ and half a million of people on Kermll iHfoor,' 
and that Mr. Bright had, three days l>efove the publication of 
Mr. Hutchinson''s advertisement, announced ' a project which 
before long would .strike terror , it cannot be doubted ^hat Mr. 
Hutchbiso'n’s ^ Grand Demonstration’ was another attempt at inti- 
midation through the exhibition of plmical force. This meeting, 
however, failed — for the working people, who might well suspect 
the real character and objects League, still distrusted them, 
and they were moreover — in spite of fell the inflammatory falsehoods 
of the Le^uc about them — in a state of quiet and comparative 
content. This Js proved by flic unquestionable evidence of an 
article in the Stockport Chronicle of the 1st of May, complain- 
ing ol what is termed ‘ the npathjf of the people.’ This article is 
remarkable in many ways ; but we have only space for its evidence 
as to the condition and disposition of the working classes : — ■ 

‘What are the people doing? We ask the qi{?stion meaningly, and 
the unwelcome answer is emphatically — nothing! For aught that 
appears to the contrary, w'e might be enjoying thc/w// tide of prosper iUj 
-^merely living to kill time —lolling out a state of Elysiau indolence. 
We hear no audible expression of cofnplai?it on the part of the people 
against existing injustice, and we repeat, that were we not firmly con- 
vinced to the contrary, we should be almost led to supj^osc that llic 
masses were in the enjojpnent of the blessings of peace and pletdtjy and 
were rigidly exercising the virtue of contentment, ... 

‘ When there is the greater necessity for the people bestirring them- 
selves, we find them apparently the most apathetic. . . . Where now 
are. all their public meetings, speechifyings, and petitioniugs ? W c 
heard, the otlier day, of something like an organized movement for 
eftccling “ complete suffrage ” being begun in this town, but wc have 
heard no more of it latterly. We wonder if, with n host of oilter lost 
enterprises^ it too has sunk to « the tomb of the Capulets !’’ ^—Sloclcporl 
Chronicle^ May 13, 1842> 

rhis reluctant and objurgatory evidence of the satisfied con- 
dition of the people is very important. 

In the mean time the agitation against the government mea- 
sures then before parliament was proceeding with increased vio- 
lence. To follow it into all its details would be idle, and indeed 
impossible^ but wc must notice a joint meeting of the Association 
and twro other societies of the same class in Manchester, on the 
22nd of March, which-— Mr. John Brooks, the magistrate, being 
in the chair — passed a 

solemn protest against so cruel a mockery of perishing milliansy so 
HUtlrnatioiial a scheme for the destructiSu of the commercial interests of 
commercial country, and so blasphemous a violation of ike law of 
wd. . . .And such legisidtm robbery as, by the taxation of the bread- 
.^^sfor the, benefit of the land-owtiers, starves the honest children of 
; ‘ industry 
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industry to gratify the luxurious cravings of a heartless and pampered 
oligarchy.’ — Circular^ No. 85 — Mahehesior Guardian, March 23, 1842. 

After this the same Reverend Mr. Massio who had read the 
^page of hisU>ry’ so profitably, gave another specimep of his 
temper and character by burning a copy of the New Corn Bill, 
under a series of very scandalous circumstances, the conclusion 
of which is thus related : — ^ 

* The paper presently ignited, and ^Yas held up blazing before the 
audience, amidst bursts of cheering, the ashes being thrown over amoug^l 
the assemblage and trampled under their feet, Mik Massft^ continued, 
“ i^o uerish all the latc-^ which deprive the people of bread and tax their 
food f ” (Great cheering.) ’ 

exertions of the printed organs of the League were in the 
Same spirit. The following extracts from the Circular of the 
;>tli of May sbow'^be dangerous activity and organisation of the 
League, and the infamous falsehoods by which they were endea- 
vouring to goad the people into insurrection: — 

• Every morning the council of the League has, for nearly four years, 
si‘<sembled for the trausaction of the affairs of that body, the direction of 
its agencies, and the organization of ruined and starring millions . . • • » 

‘ There arc even now evident signs that the beginning of the end is 
upon vs. The patience of famishing millions appears to he well nigh 
exhausted ; desperation is driWng the hopeless masses to lawless deeds ; 
the bayonet is called into requisition against the brcadless.’ 

In the same paper (as indeed in almost ever number) are some 
viu'sps of an equally inflammatory character — wt quote three 
stanzas &oin the beginning and the closo: — 

‘the warning voice. 

^ There is a cry throughout the land, 

A fearful cry, and full of dread : 

“ AVoe to oppression’s heartless band !’* 

A starving people cry for “ Bread !” 

That qry was heard when guilty France 
On the dread brink of ruin stood : 

“ Yet sound the viol, speed the dance ! 

, Tis but the hungry cry for food ! ” 

* ♦ 

I charge ye, England's rulers ! grant 
The justice that her sons demand; 

Or, roused, the demon power of tt^ant - 

Shall snatch the pike and widd the brand I * 

‘ Gw'tiy France,* Tje it observctl, is France heforo. tlic Revolution. 

We have called these incendiftry assertions of the misery and 
conseq^uent violence of the people ifi/hmojw Wc 

have abundant authority to support this assertion ; hut 'we %pe3 at 

present 
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present adduce no other than the evidence we have just quoted from 
the ^Stockport Chronicle * of the 13th of May, m ihe apathy and 
apparent content of the people, while the coibt^]mporaneous 
number of the Cirealar raves, as we have jnst seen, ^fandah- 

ing and^'desperate millions' But even the C»7‘cuA|Kltself is soon 
after forced to admit ^the calm,’ Uhe temporary luU’ in the 
minds of the people, and even frnd s it necessary to apflogiflie for 
the apparent tranquillity as being Ijnly a preparation for miirc 
energetic agitation : — 

*To maiiy^persons the present sbema a nwment of calm ; to a few it 
may seem something like a settling into listlessness on the part of those 
lately so full of energy ; to us, who are no strangers to the variations of 
mood in the public mind, it is a temporary lull, during which determina- 
tion and stern resolve are gathering up for a fresh onslaught the elc^ 
ments of strength and success ^ 

‘ Our ejtperience dictates our future course. A fetter organization, a 
more combined attack, an increased number of assailants, are all at 
our command. Our printing-presses are at work, and they speak to 
every one who can read. Our lecturers are abroad, and they speak to 
all ^0 can hear. Distress, dire distress, walks in open day in all the 
land, speaking to all who can feel. Our system of enrolment appeals 
to all who can think.’ 

This is clever writing ; but it cannot conceal the fact that the 
people were tranquil, and wished to remain so. In truth, after 
the passing of the new Corn Law, the Tariff, and the Income 
Tax, whatever excitement might have before existed in the work- 
ing classes as to the prices of food was exceedingly diminished, 
and the League soon saw Uiat redoubled efforts on its par^J and in 
a new direction, had become necessary to keep alive and extend 
the dissatisfaction of the working classes, which was now more 
clearly than ever their main object; and accordingly we sliall 
soon see that, just as the pretences of starvation were vanisiiing, 
the incentives to insurrection became more vigorous. 

Our whole number would not contain even the most cursory 
notice of all the meetings, conferences, deputations, delegations, 
lectures, pamphlets, and placards that were now employed, ap- 
parently with the direct object of bringing on a crisis. But there * 
are one or two which we mu^st notice as specimens of the style of 
Station carried on. One is a placard which hfis become noto- 
rious under the title of the ‘ Murder placard.’ It was — like one 
we have already seen — headed 

^ Murder t 

this murder b^ng, hot murder indeed, but a horrid story of a poor 
family who hwl boiled a dead dog with some potatoes 
tl^'^ tiiey had stolen ; and this story was followed up of course by 

an 
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ail appeal to passions of the people of a more than common 
violence. TlnwjHacard^ printed by Gadsby, the rec^)gnised 
printer of th§ Cel^ue^ was placarded over the town, and carried 
about otf policy men hired for the purpose. 

Another Mi|i|diary placard was one announcing lectfires by 
Mr. a one of the hired lecturers of the League, 

whjeli4l^/|^s > 

PUBLIC PEACE 

IN DANGEJ FHOM 

STARVATION IN MANCIfESTER. 

LECTURES will be delivered, &c. &c, 

&c. &c. &c. 

THK GUARDIANS* HAVE REFUSED RELIEF— THE PEOPLE ARE 

DYING OF HUNGER. 

Hut we must restrain our disposition to quotation ; and from a 
mass of dis^ifusting profanation, ribaldry, folly, falsehood, and 
senJition, wc shall only select some passages which seem to tend 
to pracMcal tchuUs — ^to accomplish Mr. Cobden’s jirophecies 
about Kersall Moor ! 

About this time (27th June) a meeting of the Metropolitan 
Anti-Corn- Law Association was held in London, in which the 
League was represented liy, Messrs. Cobden and Rawson ; the 
latter informing the meeting that • 

‘ ff they had not instant relief, he could, without the gift of prophecy, 
predict the vmj month in xohich xvages and emyloym^nt would cease 
altogether (Cheers).’ 

At a weekly meeting of the League in Manchester, 28th June, 
the chairman, Mr. Wilson, called their attention to the approach- 
ing Assembly of Deputies in London, and to the necessity of 
Manchester’s sending 

an efficient deputation, gentlemen who, he hoped, would be prepared 
to recommend, and to do, something more than merely talk about 
Ire^s. He thought if, after all they could do on this head, there should 
still be a determination on the part of the government to refuse to do 
justice to the people — if they refused to reconsider the contmtaws wWi. 
a view to afford relief, the deputies should he prepared to rffcowwwitd 
somo BOLD and decisive course of action.’ 

The Conference of Deputies— amongst whom we find Several 
of tliose agitating viagi^truj^s with wlmm we have been fami^ 
liar--^Weman’ Shuttle worth, Alderman lS^n%mf 4ldermm 

Brooks, 
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Brooks* Alderfnan Annitage of Mancbcstcr^ Sir R. Bohdlc- 
bury, magistrate of Stockport, Bright, of Rochd||lcy &c. ; this Con- 
ference, we say, met i^ Xondpn on the 5th JulJ^ jand terminated 
on the 1st August Its ridiculous pretence , wns,% to induce th(? 
House of ‘Commons to repeal the Corn and Taj^, Acts which 
it had just passed; its real objects their proceedinP^ ’Aill disclose, 
Tlie chairman, the same as at the former London conl^yen<^ Mr. 
P. A. Taylor, in opening the bfteiiiegs of the conference, said-*^^ 

* The cry of suffering and distress would make itself lllard, and if 
that distress were not speedily Tc\icvefl, he l)clicvcd tliat that distress 
would make itselfthcard iu a voice of thunder (Cheers), which would 
frighten the goveriiment and the legislature from its propriety (Conti- 
nued cheering).* 

Wc request our i*eaders to notice the peculiai’ cheers of sati% 
faction which burst out from all these meetings at every aliusioif 
tending to actual outbreak. I 

Mr. Bright, delegate from Rochdale, said — 

* If the Government should refuse to hearken, he, for one, trembled at 
the result.* 

Here, at last, wc have a (Quaker of the old school, who irembhs, 

Mr. Whitehead, of Leeds, said— 

* He saw no difference himself between the man who met another on 
(he highway and presented a pistol at his breast ; he saw not the. slightest, 
difference between that man and the government who, for selfish j>ur- 
l)oses, were prepared to sacrifice millions of their fellow-subjectsi* 

The Reverend Mr. Bailey, of Sheffield, said that the operatives 
of that town refused to communicate their distresses to him, while 
they thought he meant only to petition Parliament r — 

‘ It was not words^^ they said, * wrould move Parliament, but fokck 
they should have, if they did not change their system.* 

Yes ; * forced my Lord Kinnaird ! although ^ the League has at 
no time been the advocate of physical force.’ 

Mr. Bailey then added the following atrocity, as a proof of the 
disposition of bis constituents, that — 

‘ He heard of a gentleman who in private company said that if one . 
hundred persons cast lots, and the lot should fall upon him, he would 
take the lot deprive Sir Robert Peel of life. He felt convinced that 
no such attempt ought to he made under any pretence whatever; but he 
WHS persuaded of this, that when he (Sir R. Peel) went to his gwvc 
there would be but few to shed one tear over it.* 

Mr. Taunton, of Coventry, > 

^ Pelt reluctant" to present himself again to the Conference, l>elicving, 
us he did, that the callous-hearted aristocracy were determined to goad 
thp people to rebellion, in order to govern by the sword (OAcers).* 

What 
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W^at makes this wicked falsehood almost ridicule vis is, that 
he liimself pfocs on in the next sentence to complain of the apathy 
of the people and to instigate them to adtion, to which he had 
just before accused the aristocracy of trying to goad them. 

‘ He was astonished at the apathy of the metropolis on this subject. 
Would the people never learn to rely on their own energy, and demand 
to be fed themselves while they fec^others? {Cheers,) ft appeared to 
}um that the time was past for taking. The time was eome to no 5 owc- 
//uw<7, and he ihonghi they ought to proceed at once to appoint-— a com- 
mittee OF ruBLic SAFETY ill the melg'opolis (Cheers).* ^ 

^ A Committee of Pithlic Safety /* France — Danlon — Rohos- 
pierre, again! All this really looks like insanity; not so the 
more practical and more dangerous declaration made by ]\Ir. W. 
Ncl strop j the Mayor of Stockport, in the Conference of the 
7th July: — A 

‘ I wish tlie country to know, I wish Sir Robert Peel to know, I wisli 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to know, that the inhabitants of our borough 
liavc endured their unparalleled distress 'with unparalleled patience, 
’riierc is, however, a point beyond which human endurance cannot go ; 
and unless some means are taken to relieve the distress of the poor of 
Stockport, I wish the country to know, I wish Sir Robert Peel to know’, 
I wish the Government to know, that I cannoU and will not, be respou'- 
si hie for the consequences w^hich may follow from the present state of 
things (Cheers)* 

What happened so soon after at Stockport, and the use made 
of this speech of the Mayor’s, give it great importance ; and may 
wo not inquire why — if the town confided^ to his cju'c was in such a 
staler of feeling, why was this vigilant and patriotic magistrate 
absent from it, and employed in haranguing the Conference? in 
London ? W'as it that this speech might afford Mr. Cobden an 
opportunity of making, the next day, a most important statement 
‘ill his place in the House of (Commons ? — 

‘ What was said yesterday by the Mayor of Stockport ? — ^That he could 
not be responsible for the peace of the place. I do not mean to threaten 
outbreaks: that the starving masses will come and pull down yoiir 
^nansions — hut I say tluatyou are drifting on to confusion without rudder 
or compass {Loud cheers). It is my firm belief that within six months 
•we shall have populous districts in the north in a state of social dissolu- 
tion {Hear, hear). . You may talk of repressing the people by the mili- 
taxy; but what militaiy force >vould be equal to siwh an emergency 
{Cheers) ? The military will nt)t avail, I do not believe that the j^ople 
will break out unless they are absolutely depriv^ of food : if ytkttsre 
not prepared, with a remedy^ they will he justified in taking food f<m 
themselves and their families,* 

Wc commit no . breach of privilege in (j^imtin^ this spaedi;for 

it 
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it was re|)riated by the League — ^Lord Kinnaird's peaceful and 
consUiatvmQl League^to the extent of at least nine editions 
of a thommid each, and largely distributee! through the country 
during the month that preceded tlie *mtbrectk,' which Mr. Cob- 
den ^dfd not threaten^ unless — ; nay, we find that a tenth 
thousand was advertised just jmhlished on the 11th of August, 
two days after the mob had entered Manctester ! 

Meanwhile, the Conference continued its daily exercise of agi- 
tation ; and on the 12th July Mr. Cobden appeared there in per- 
son, and made a speech — coming from a man in his 
station, and conveyed, with the applauses of a hired press, to an 
excited populace, was well calculated to produce awful mischief, 
though, in other circumstances, its intrinsic nonsense would have 
only excited contempt. 

He stiid, amongst a variety of similar ebulli^ns, — 

* Whatever they could do to embarrass the Government they were 
bound to do. Tlicy>e#ed them no respect : they were entitled to none. 
They owed them no service which they could possibly avoid. The 
G&^emment v^as base<^ upon corruptiony and the offspring of vice, 
coaaupTioN, violence, intimidation, and bribert. The majorily of 
the House of Conimom iras supported hif the violation of morality and 
reLigfion- He said for such a Government they should entertain no 
respect ivhatever. He mmld assist the Anti-Corn- Law League all In 
his power to embarrass the GavernmenV 

Wc shall see presently that these declarations, which attracted 
little notice in London, found, as we suppose was expected and 
intended, a loud echo in^the agitated districts. A still more prac- 
tical measure was on the 28t]i suggested by Mr. Finch of Liver- 
pool, on the strength of a letter ‘ from a person engaged in the 
iron*>«trade' : — 

‘ The League and Anti-Monopoly Associations, with the assistance of 
the colliers, have the power of compelling the aristocracy, in less than 
one month, to abolish the Corn-Ijaws altogether, and to compel tlwm also 
to grant the people’s charter. Itet ike colliers in all parts of the kirig- 
dmn cease working for one mouthy and the thing is done; they have only 
tO;insist upon the measures before they go to work again. This is th|^ 
simple and efiicieiit measure that could be adopted to get all^ 
wittit untkoui spilling a drop of bloody or causing any cemnwtion o/‘jC%/ , 
kind. The city of London would be without fuel, and all other concerns 
must come to a stand till it was settled/— Chronicle^ 29th of 
July, 1842. 

But notwithstanding all these violc&t proceedings-T-thc last pro*, 
position being the only one of the whole batch that we cannot 
call incendiary — it had now become ridiculously evident that the 
Conference had no business to do, nor, indeed, any other object but 

exasperating 
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cxeis{>erating speecfaification ; and it sf^ems that it. with some 
difficulty kept together by the strong entreaties of Mr. Cobden, 
who more than once found it necessary to beg th^» ^ above all 
things, n^t to go away too soon/ and ^ to exhort them not to Sepa- 
rate as long as parliament sat.* At length, however, they^closed, 
on the 1st August, their session, after having, os we have seen, 
to the best of their ability, indicated and prepared the explosion 
which, seven days after, desoMted the districts to which all these 
artful provocations had been chiefly directed. 

But there was another drcumstance attending Jhis Ctnference, 
which, though not much noticed at the moment, iiad a great in- 
fluence in particular localities, and of which, now that its results 
are known, we see the serious importance. 

The ordinary orators of the Conference announced and recom- 
mended the approaijting outbreak ; but, in addition to a real dis- 
inclination of the pboplc to rise, there was also perhaps some 
wholesome dread of the personal consequences. The composi- 
tion and proceedings of the Conference were artfully calculated 
to diminish such salutary apprehensions. How could the people 
expect to meet any opposition, when they were only following llie 
advice and suggestions of their magistrates ? The original deputa- 
tion contained a large proportion of local magistrates ; but wc dis- 
cover that, as the work proceeded, and the prospect of disturbance 
grew nearer, the chief magistrates of several towns were added to 
the deputation and osientaimishj exhibited — no doubt to suggest 
to the people that they had little to fear from magisteri'd opposi- 
tion ; — nay, in some cases, that they Height look to magisterial 
protection against the military. 

We have already seen the appearance on the stage of Mr* Nel- 
strop, the Mayor of Stockport, who told the people, that there 
was a point beyond which human endurance could not go, and that 
UK would not be responsible for ike consequences. 

Then was paraded Mr. Cullen, the Mayor of Bolton. He 
said, 

* He was at the present time the Mayor of Bolton, and he could 
assure the meeting that if Ministers prorogued Parliament without doing 
something to relieve the people, he could not vouch for the ji^acc of the 
borough.^ 

Next was exhibited Mr. Henderson, Provost of Paisley, wihm 
an evidently preconcerted scene was played, which proves, if any 
additional proof was necessay, the real object for which thesn 
magistrates were thus brought forward i f ' 

‘ A delegate asked the provost, would he, as chirf mttgisfrate, in ca^ 
the people were driven by starvation to acts of violence, order tkc 
tary to fire upon them f ‘ 

‘ Mr. 
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‘ Mr. JR|Oycf$t Hc^dersoB meeting the 

question. His religious views on tibc subject , were so well known that 
he thought it unnecessary to eay anything on that point. 1*11® 
allowed him to fill the office of cluef niagistrate if elected, Jwf he ikmgJu 
nolhmgt!,%votild justify him in sacrificing the life of a human being 
(Great cheering).* 

Next came Mr.^HolIand Hoole, Borough'eeve of Salford, who 
said that, as chief maghirate, he kiyjw the state of distress in the 
town, and that • 

‘ the strong!; probability was, tliat^therc would he an QuU>reak through- 
out a large extent of the manufacturing districts in the ensuing wilder ^ 
unless, remedial measures were adopted. He felt it hard to state that a 
number of the district maghtrates^ apprehending this outhrrak^ were 
determined to resign their commissiom^ and not to permit themwlves to he 
the tools of the aristocracy,^ ^ 

And, the same day that Mr. Hoole made tms declaration, the 
chairman had at the opening of the meeting announced with 
great satisfaction iheX ^ Alderman Brooks nriA. Alderman Chap- 
pell, of Manchester, had arrived, as well as Flolland Hoole, 
Jioroughreeve of Salford, the Mayor of Leeds, and several new 
delegates,’ It does not appear that the Mayor of Leeds made 
any declaration, but his appearance on the platform was enough 
and said ^ ditto to Mr^ Hoole' To complete the chain of c'vi- 
dence on this point we find that Mr. Rawson, the treasurer qf 
the League, volunteered one day, a jiropos de holies — { 

‘ to say a few ^vords respecting the members and character of the 
deputation, on which certain reflections had been made. . . r1' 

* The deputation from Idaiichestor was composed, with the exception 
of himself, of Conimon-councilmcn,and Magisirates^hoi^ao^ the borough 
and the county of Lancashire. From Yorkshire the deputation was com- 
posed' both of Borough and County Magistrates, In Stockport, among 
the deputation, would be found the present Mayor and the three last ex- 
Mayors,^ 

And within three w^ceks followed the practical and clenching con- 
clusion — that all these towns were taken possession of by mobs, 
unresisted, if not encouraged, by local magistrates ! 

The address with which the President closed the London Con-*' 
ference requires special notice. After telling the people that 
justice^ improvement, or relief were now hopeless, he proceeds to 
indicate strongly, while he affects to deprecate weakly — an im- 
mediate appeal to force, and he denounces as murder any re- 
sistance to that force : — 

‘ That thft roilHous of industrious and intelligent artisans w'ho ought 
to he the glory of our country-^as they have l)ccn the creators of its 
w&iUh — will quietly suJMt to the destitution they are ,now enduring, 
Ipd-to the utter ruin whkh scorns ra|)idly approaching, to gratify the 

grasping 
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grasplig rapacity of landlord legislature, is neither to he anticipated 
nor DRSiKEn. I irwft they will me no violence, l)ut not submit to be 
starved ; that they wilt respect property and life, but not suffer their 
children to perish by famine; mid if, when the iiine arrives that 
“ private properly has become a nulmncef the slrng^la for existence is 
repressed by bloodshed, by whatever name that bloodshed '^may he 
characlcrised in a British court of judicature, in the eye of reason, of 
justice, of posterity, and of God, it will receive its true appellation, 
and he stamped with the guilt of MtiifnEit (Applause).’ 

While the London Conference and its echoes in the country 
were thus yelling out their complsttnts of ‘ intolerable (^stress and 
universal ruin/ and endeavouring to instigate the people to such 
extremities as the last extract so ferociously })rompts, llicrc was 
really a considerable improvement in the condition of the people, 
both masters and workmen — a fact which the Conference en- 
deavoured to supp^ss by the increasing violence of its assertions 
of general and gro\tiiig starvation and misery. We shall sclei’t 
proofs of this improvement from the organs, not of the Govern- 
ment, but of the League and the Opposition. We have already 
quoted the Stockport Chronicle as to the apparent content of 
that town in May. 

The Manchester Guardian of the 13th of July says — 

‘ Slate of Trade. — We are hapi)y to be enabled to state that the im- 
provement which manifested itself last week has continued down to the 
present time ; and that a more healthy feeling prevails in the market 
tiuin at any period for some time past.’ 

On the 27th of July it stales — 

‘ that there is, generally speaking, more firmness in the market, and 
a more general feeling of confidence, both amongst manufacturers and 
dealers, than has prevailed for a number of weeks past; and we are ghul 
to find that tliis feeling is not confined to the ^Manchester market, but, 
as far as we can learn, pervades the manufacturing and mercantile classes 
generally,’ 

The Liverpool Times and The Leeds Mercury give similar 
reports. 

The Su7i of the 3rd of August states^ 

« “ The sales of cotton;” says the Liverpool Times of yesterday, 
confirming the accounts of revived trade, whicli we have already bor- 
rowed from tlie Manchester Guardian and the Leeds Mercuiy, the 
sales , of cotton last week were very greal, and the improved feeling 
amoiigfei the commercial classes still continues.” The weather 
markably fine; all the accounfe frpm the country speak favourably of 
the harvest; and we would faiu liopc^ therefore, that the protracted 
sufrerihg of the community has reached its extreme point. Ameudment 
is about to commence with the bountiful harvest, and plenty^the great 
* ' source 
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source of gladness — which has latterly been denied to U8» though 6iot by 
Providence, is again to lessen the distress of the people. 

* giye no credit for this to Sir Robert Ped.* 

TKe refusing of credit to Sir Robert Peel adds value to the 
testimony of the fact. 

Andfeven the outbreak did not wholly arrest the progress of 
improvements We find in the ^ Morning Chronicle * of the 25th 
of August the following paragraph : — 

‘ We learn from one of our Manchester correspondents that, in conse- 
quence of the improvement of trade, which has begun to be felt, the 
masters willf be aniaous to do as nfuch business as they can : — ‘‘ To-day’s 
(Tuesday's) mar&et will make the manufacturers anxious to go to work 
in real intent as soon as their men are in the mind. The market w^as 
much better attended of late, and a good deal of business was done at the 
increased prices from the diminished stock of goods on hand. This 
result might have been expected. I am told brisk demand for 
goods to-day will enable the manufacturers to purchase cotton at yester- 
day’s Liverpool prices, and to work it up at former wages at a fair 
pr^t.” * 

Our readers will excuse these tedious commercial extracts, for 
though their original interest hfis long since expired, they are 
very important to our argument, not merely as cxj>osing the 
falsehoods of the League and the Conference, l)ut as proving that 
the allegation of increasing commercial distress, on which some 
millowners at last turned out their people and produced the 
disturbances, must have been mere pretences and utterly un- 
founded in fact. 

'^riie League saw wit^i alarm these indications of commercial 
amendment promulgated by newspapers which were hostile to 
the Government and had hitherto favoured Anti-Corn- Law agita- 
tion, and the severely rebuked its contemporaries for such 

ill-timed and inconvenient avowals — thence a by-battle between 
it and the Manchester Guardian, in which the Guardian, without 
abating its political hostility to Ministers, establishcnl the fact 
of commercial improvement, and even added a most rational, and 
therefore distasteful, suggestion — viz. that a cessation of agitation 
would further its development. 

But all this only stimulated the League to press forwai*d the 
execution of their own designs; and while the London Conference 
was with its loudest voice of authority exdting and exasperating 
the Country, the Leaguers took up at Manchester Mr. Cobden’s 
suggestion for ‘ embarrassing the Government.’ Mr. Cobden’s 
Spemi wags delivered ’in London on Wedneday the 13tb, and on 
Friday, the 15th, a meetitrg was held at Manchester, at which the? 
following resolutions were adt^ted-*- ^ 


‘ « 1. That, 
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^ ^*j}. That, believing this country to he on the eve of a revolution, 
and being utterlij loithout hope that the Legislature will accord justice to 
the starving millions y arequiBition be forthwith prepared, signed, and for- 
warded to the members of this borough, calling upon them, io conjunc- 
tion with» other liberal members, to offer every possible opposition to the 
taxation of a prostrate people for the puriMses of a bread-taaiing aris- 
tocracy, by argument and other constitutional impediments, that the 
wheels of Government may he arrested through the rejection or pre- 
vention of all votes of supply. 

‘ “ 2. That the gentlemen of* the Council of the League^ and that of 
the Manchester Anti- Corn- Law Association^ he appointed a committee, 
witli power to add to their number, to frepare the address resolved upon, 
to get it as numerously signed as possible^ by electors and other inha- 
bitants of this borough, and to forward the address, with the least pos- 
sible delay, to the members of the borough.” ’ 

This resolution was moved in Manchester by Mr. J. Brooks, 
the magistrate ; a^d it was next day (Saturday, the Kith) adopted 
at a similar meeting in Salford, 

‘ under the able auspices of their estimable horou^hreevcy Holland 
Hook^ Esq.^ 

is stated in the CiVc«/ar that the address prepared in pur- 
suance of these resolutions, and declaring 

* That they believe this country io he on the eve of a Kevolitiion, 

‘ That they are utterly without hope that the Legislature will accord 
justice to the pauperised and stan'ing snillions of our population. 

‘ Thai they believe it just^necessaiyyand expedient^ that the wheels of 
government be at once arrested ^^ — 

was signed in two days by 63,925 indivij^uals. It is to be noted 
that these treasonable proceedings, though sudden, were by no 
iTK^ans inconsiderate : the resolutions were prepared and voted at 
one meeting, and the address was drawn up at another, and their 
pi'ijmoters wtne fully aware of their extreme importance, for the 
Chairman of the League, on passing the resolution, declared 
that by doing so " they had drawn the sword and thrown away 
the scabbard,’* — (Manchester Times.) 

Similar resolutions w^ere passed by the other Anti-Corn- Law 
• associations in dllihrent parts of the kingdom, which 'ivere di^ly 
reported to the Conference ; and a population, already described 
as desperate, was told through a thousand channels, and under the 
auspices of members of parliament and magistrales — that justice 
mas ho 2 )eless — that a revolution was at hand — ^that the whecU qf 
government were sfojiped — and that the Icadci's of the agitation 
had drawn the sword and thrown away^he scabbard! We be- 
lieve that the worst times of Jacobinism can produce na.^ns^cc. 
of so audacious a scries of insults to the Law and Qc^$$itUtion. 

tout 
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. so utterly f^ilsc were all the statements pf "piG LeagUiC^ihow 
anil their that, vvitli all this factitious j)rt)- 

vpca^n and instigation, and in spite of much real distress and 
privation, the working clfisscs still kept aloof from tt^c Aqti-Corn- 
L^w ag^tion. 

The League now began to see that their conferences, convo- 
cations, and otheiujpaiauer^, woujd fail to call forth the lower 
orders, and they iound themselves^ in. the necessity of making 
efforts of a different kind and in otliar directions. 

To explain this, we must go back a few ^teps. About two 
months before the insurrcctiAu broke out, a new system of 
agitation was adopted in Manchester and the vicinity. Meetings 
were held nearly * every evening at public-houses, at which the 
lecturers of the League addressed the working classes. Tlie 
meetings were summoned by placards, panted by Gadsby, 
(the established printer of the League, and the editor of their 
most violent publications,) and issued day by clay in the sanu? 
form, with the change only of places and dates. Before tlii.i 
pcrifKl, lectures had been delivered in Manchester, occasionally 
cmly, tmd usually ii^ the open air. The present evening meetings 
at the public-houses "Were of an entirely new cliaracter. 

To carry out this new agitation, the most violent of the lec- 
turers in the pay of the League were called in from thp distant 
districts. . And it may well be supj^osed that the inflammatory 
langu^e of the Conference was poured out in a still more healed 
and exciting fonn to the assemblies at the public -houses. Wlien 
the spirit which animated these lecturers is remembered ; wlien it 
is remembered also thajt they were -selected by the League *be- 
paose of their power and influence with the masses,” the cffci t 
of these nightly meetings will be readily understood. In fact, 
this close and hand-to-hand manner of agitation very soon pro- 
duced palpable results. Uneasiness and excitement began to 
display itself among the people, and increased hourly Under the 
inees^t agitation ; and the language of the lecturers, keeping 
paep with that of the Conference in London, and with the violent 
^acts\dJ[ the leading members of the League in Manchester and 
Ihe )tte^ghWuringdowns, became seriously alarming. 

; was wlulst the people were thus inflamed and excited, that 
;the. Council of the League, on the 15th of July, prepared the 
i^m^norable. 4e^larati<kii4hat f/ie loas on the eve of u revo- 

ctnd iii&t the of Government shotdd be arrested, and 

obts^fd^by their 0 ^^ the signatuies of nearly 64,000 of these 

vt"as nojy rising to its fujl height, and. the lecturers 
to ipflame it. .Two meetings of the 27tb and 29th of 

July, 
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held in the most turbulent i)arts of Meno^ester^ demand 
especial attention. They were summoned by placards prini^ by 
Gadsby, which announced that lectures , would be given by the 
lecturen$ of the heague. The lecturers were Pinnigan and Falvey ; 
Mr, Brindle, the secretory of the Council of the League/^attended 
the first of these meetings. This taeeting^ which consisted of about 
2000 persons^ was first addressed by Fintiigaii: He commenckl 
with a violent attack^ in rac^t dis^aceful words, on the difibtent 
members of the Governmenlfby name^ and he then used language 
to this effect , 

* If the Government imagine that because the peace of Manchester 
has not been disturbed hitherto, it is an indication of the people^s inten- 
tion to remain quiet, they are indeed mistaken, as, like the volcano^ they 
\vill, ?/* JUSTICE u not done to them^ hurst forth at a time when least ex^ 
pected^ and on the Qpvcmment will be the responsibility of what may 
follow.* 

It will be remembered that five days after these words were 
uttered, the manifesto of the London Conference proclaimed that 
JUSTICE wan denied, and that the people must rely on their own 
strength and energy for redress — and that seyen days afterwards 
the volcano did burst, forth ! * 

Finnigan, in the midst of other inflammatory language, then 
told the people ^ that hrute force must be met hy brute force' 
And he also said ^that Mr, Holland Hoole^ who was a magis- 
irate, had stated that, in case of an outbreak, he would not call 
in the military' Now, when it is remembered that Mr. Hoole 
was one of the employers of the very speaker, Finnigan ; that 
Hoole was an active member of the iLeague, and that he had 
himself said publicly at the L<ondon Conference but a few days 
before — and seems to have gone up for the mete purpose of say- 
ing it-—' thak a number q/* district magietrOtes, apprehending 
outbreak, were determined to resign their commissions, and not 
permit themselves to be the tools of the aristocracy — it cannot 
be doubted that Finnigan had good authority for making this 
stotement, and the people, to whom Finnigap repeated these 
words, must have believed their truth, Finnigan still bolds hiS 
* place ns lecturer; and we add, with s^mc feeling of wonder, th^t 
Mr. Hoole continues to be a magistrate as well as an acUye 
member of the League ! . 

The meeting of the 29th was held in Little Ireland^ About 
two thousand persons were again present, chiefly labourers, navi- 
gators, and mechanics. Falyejir, the lecturer, in hb speech on tUs 
occasion, used words to the effect — \ 

* that the Repeal [of the Corn Latrs] rested with the people, Sjod; that 
if they were only firm and detormined nothing. 

VPii. Lxxu Ko. cxw, u ' death 
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d^ih ii9tL9^ preferable to starvation, and that Manchester had been quiet 
Ufo ana iitat he feared so long as it remained %uiet nethinff could 
be dem.^ 

If the statement 6f the proceedings of the League tested here— 
and the Single lhatwere added^that eh the 9ih of August Mmehes- 
ter and tie mcinity here in d elate of insurrectidity it Wonhl not be 
{Possible fot the to escape the responsibility of an event 

which their agitation had so directly t^ded to produce. But the 
case docs not rest here. The p^pl^ were, indeed, wroi^ht up to 
a high degree of bewildered an(l undecided agitation ; but some- 
thing more was yet wanted to rpuse them to insurrectionary action 
— and members of the League supplied it. The proposals for 
stojjping the miits, which hswl from time to time been thrown 
out, will not be forgotten. And now— at tliis most critical period 
Mr. Alderman Chappell — one of the magistiVtes who had been 
exhibited at the Conference in London — at ji meeting held on 
the 2nd of August in the Town Hall at Manchester, to receive 
’the rejpoTt of the Deputation on their return from London, is rc- 
portetf in the Manchester Times of the 6th of August to have rc- 
newM that fearful proposition in the following words 

‘ He was of opinion that the only plan which the manufacturers had to 
resort to at present was io stop their factories (Applause). The country 
must support the poor ; and, until the pockets of the monopolists were 
touched, the manufacturers need not expect anything (Applo,use),^ 

The words ^ stop our factories ’ were loudly applauded by the 
meeting, which comprised the following persons, most if not all of 
them master manufacturer s and leading members of the League : — 

‘ Mr. Alderman Brooks, idr. Alderman Chappell, Mr* Holland Hoole, 
chief magistrate of Salford; Mr. Alderman Callender, Mr. Robert 
Gardner, Mr, George Hadfield, Mr. K. P. Livingston, of Salford ; Mr. 
WilHam Bickham, Mr, Edmund Ashworth, Mr, Henry Ashworth, Mr. 
Augustus Smith, Mr. George Wikon, Mr, W* Boss, and Mr. J. S. 
Onnerod.* , , 

l3ut the direct stoppage of the mills, and for such an avowed 
purpose, would have been exceedingly perilous — commercially, 
morsJiy, leg5dly. The in4iyiduals who most wished it would ^ 
hare beeicii very feluctont to take upon their qwn shoulders so* 
awfed a^esponsitdlity. . Bht there hajrpened about this time some 
coimect^ W|th^a reduction, of tmges wbioh brought 
hhddt t^ej; the personal risk to the master 

xnktiufeqturer qjf dd^g KIs mill to create a political im^urrection. 

C# W ^fien we in the C^rculdt the follow^- 

ing remarkable fetter^ dated a few days befdrO the Outbreak, and 
iimjic^tii;^.prc$¥Sdy^&^ mode in Wbkh a result could be 

‘ManeheHery 
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* Jixtg 25, 1842. 

*My dear Sir,~We xaxi%t all agree As to the desirableuess of securing 
the co-operation of the worhing classes in our struggle for repeal; but 
the eSbru*hitherto made to show the working man that his interests are 
bound up in this important question havc^beeu very partially sutcessfuK 
The notion is very prevalent, and is industriously instilled into their 
minds, that if the corn-laws are repealed wages must fall, and the only 
way, therefore, ;to counteract this hn^iresBion is, to let them feel that 
they are to be direv^Uy benefited BV the change. 

* My cousin made a hit of this kind, which I think wortlyepeating, 
and, if followed up, might do much tif produce the dc^&ired effect. Tlie 
circumstances were these : the week before last the hands in his employ 
(about 300) turned out, and last week sent a deputation to wait upon 
him to endeavour to come to terms. Amongst other questions, he was 
asked, “ If things take a turn, will you advance our wages ?” to which 
he replied, “ Yes, cerAinly; and I promise, moreover, that the day the 
corn-laws are icpcaledtl will raise your wages.** This was lepeated to 
a laigc meeting of turn-outs and unemployed (then being held in the 
flel^l^, and said to amount to 2000), when some one proposed three cheers 
for the icpcal of the coin-laws, which were gi\eu witli great good will. 

‘ If this aig. ad horn, wcie used by millowneis gcncially, we should 
have the masses with us in a week. 

‘ I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

*R. W., Jum* 

Now let us sec how this argurrientum ad homines was prac- 
tically applied, 

In the month of July three large firms of manufacturers, viz., 
Messrs. Reyncr and Brothers of Ashton ;»and Messrs. G. Cheet- 
liam and Sons^ and Messrs. William Bayley and Brothers^ of Staley 
Bridge — aV ynembers of the League — gave notices to their Work- 
people of their intention to make a reduction of wages. The no- 
tices were to take effect at the end of a fortnight. These notices 
were given at different periods of the month : tlie first notice, 
by Messrs. Reyner and Brothers, was given about the 2nd July; 
the second, by Messrs. G. Clieetham and Sons, about the 16th; 
that by Messrs. Williatn Baylejr and Brothers on the 23M July. 
One of the partners of the firm of Messrs. Reyner and Brothers 
had attended as a Delegate at the last London Conference* 

Prior to the expiration Of the tiotiees of Messrs. Reyner And Bro- 
thers, and Messrs. G. Cheetham and Sons, the workpcdjtle soli- 
cited their employers to withdraw them, begging them not to be 
the first to make the reduction; and, after consiwrable discussion, 
the notices were withdiuwn, and the nie& continued to work at the 
old wages. 

The w orkpeople of Messrs. William Bayley and Brdthets, flhd- 
ing that the notices of the other manufacturers bad been with- 

V 2 . drawn, 
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drawn, lioped that the same course would be followed by their own 
employers. It was not so. Qa Friday, the 5th of August, the day 
bemre the notice expired, a deputation of the Workpeople having 
waited their masters^ a discussion took place, in which Messrs. 
Baylcy refused to abandon their notice, and wliich was closed by 
one of the partne;^$ telling the people-^ 

* You had, perhaps, better ga and play for a few days* 

The people, already irritatetl by th#refusal to abandon the notice, 
were greatly hurt and excited by these last words, and, raising a 
loud chc^, the» whole body workpeople in the mill ^ turned 
out' From that moment the outbreak may be said to have begun. 

The manner in which Messrs. William Bajley and Brothers 
dealt and parted with their w'otkpeoplc, and the time chosen for 
the redaction, apart from the consideration of the motives which 
may Ijave prompted the step, render their conduct liable to grave 
remark. The Workpeople saw the prospect of an impro\emcnt 
in trade and of greater cheapness in provisions clouded by an un 
expected reduction in wages ; they thought they had good reason 
to suspect that the millowners were about to take some violent 
step to deteriorate their condititmt and to foree them to fttm out 
against the Corn Laws. The time chosen was the moipcnt of 
the close of the London Conference, which, it had been pre- 
dicte<l, was to be the signal of revolt, and just when unprecedented 
efforts bad been made by the League to agitate and distuib the 
people. And then, with all these causes conspiiing to trouble 
and excite the workmen, they weie dismissed with the ambi- 
guous and at best tmv^Uug words, ^ You had better go and play 
for a few days.' If it had been meant to drive excited men to 
violence more could scarcely have been done. 

We have already produced evidence that, at the time these un- 
happy notices were given, trade was progressively improving : in 
fact, the prospects were brightening on ml sides, and it seems to 
us that, under the circumstances, it would be alike difficult to 
justify ffie notice of reduction^ and the harsh and flippant style in 
which it was enforced. The coincidence of Messrs. Baylcy and 
Brothers' connexion with the League— the proceedings of the 
London Conference — ^thc suggestion of Alderman Chappell — and 
the turning out of these poor people# must be alloW^ to be, at 
• l^t^ vera remarkable. 

Bn^^h^tever in^y our speculations these coincidences, it 
, is mapilest }hat the conduct of Messrs. Bayley and Brothers was;, 
infactitbeimmedi^tp occasion of tfie outbrei|k, which crowned the 
lengthened sygitation, and accomplished the predictions of the 

muitt now tbe march of .the inaufrecdon of ' able- 

bodied 
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bodie^pauperism ~so long and so often threatened by the League 
against the landed interes^j but now^likc tlie infuriate elephant 
in the battle — trampling down those who had brought it into 
action. On leaving the mill of Messrs. Bayley and Brothers^ the 
workpeople formed in procession and walked through the town 
of Staley Bridge to Mottram Moor, at which place they again 
ass(*mblpd on Saturday^ On Sunday, the 7th, two large meetings 
of the workpeople of the neighbodVhood were held on Mottram 
Moor — [not far from Kersa/l Moor, Mr. Cobden !] — and. it was at 
those meetings arranged that on the following day they shqpld again 
assemble ana proceed to the mills *and ivorks within their rcach^ 
and turn out the people. Accordingly, on the following morning> 
Monday 8th, a large body of people, consisting not merely of 
weavers, but of operatives of all descriptions, assembled on the 
M(h)r, and fiom tbejlcc piocceded to turn out the hands at the 
vaiious mills at Staley Bridge. When they had finished this move- 
ment, it apiictirs their number was swelled to near five thousand 
jicrsons. A banner was displaced inscribed with the woids — 

‘ The men of Staley Bridge will follow wherever dangei points 
the way/ 

* Thei/ that pensh hy 1h(* sxrord are hotter than they that perhh 
by hunger,^ 

This text, our readers will recollect, has before appeared (p. 
2o4) as the motto of the article headed ^Murdkr,’ extract^ 
from Citcxdar No. 62. It was also used by Magistrate Brooks, 
in a speech deliveicd by him in the spring of the present year, 
and it appears in other speeches and waitings of the League, 
The adoption of it on the first banner of revolt is a significant 
ciicumstancc in the chain of evidence which connects the insur- 
rection with the inflammatory agitation of the League. 

One party of the Staley Bridge people on the saibe day (Mon- 
d«iv the 8th) proceeded to Ashton, turning out all the mills and 
collieries in their way — and another party marched through Den- 
ton to Hyde, and in the same manner turned out the workpeople 
of all descriptions as fhey went along. But it does not ajppear 
that greater violence Gjp mischief was done by these people, m the 
couise of their proc^dings, than was necessarjr to their 

purpose of stopping tlie mills uttdt works. 

At various points in their march speeches v^ere made to the 
people by Chartists, apd by workmen and others Who Were not 
Chartists. The purport of th^ speeches was^to redommend the 
people to suspend all labour until they cbiild'obttdn ' a fair day's 
wages for a fair day's work,' and until the ChaHet became Ac 
law of the land. Entire suspension of labour appears to have 
been advocated bj^ all, but thd spekkens did riot agree ks to the 

object 
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ol^Ct to be ulUmateliy gained : ^ome combined the r^^uesCbn of 
wages with the Charter; otbjsrs advocated one only of ^90 
objects^ and repudiated the other. 

On the morning of Tuesday^ the 9dt of August,^ a large 
meeting of about six thousand persons took place at Ashton. 
JEIithertOj the persons who had taken part ip the proceedings, and 
addressed the workpeople, had been men of their own class; 
but at this meeting the chair was taken by Mr. George Southam, 
of the firm of J« and G, SoUtliam, cotton manufacturers, of 
Ashton. Mr. Southam is a member of the League. Tho meet- 
ipg WAS aSldressCi.! by liicbord Tilling, a Chartist, who concluded 
his speech by proposing a resolution to the effect — 

* That the workpeople should have the wages of 1840, and go to 
Manchester to meet their masters on the Ex^ange, as their masters 
would not meet them, and see how the Manchestsir market was.’ 

Mr. Southam, the chairman, put this resolution to the meeting, 
and in the course of his observations said — 

* I should like to be put into the way how the wages of 1840 could 
be paid, I, for one, would be glad to pay them, but I do not think it 
could be done until the Corn- Law is repealed,^ 

This looks like a sly attempt on the part of the Leaguer to 
bring back the outbreak to what he no doubt thought its proper 
object ; but tlio people well knew that jbere had been a higher 
com-duty in 1840 than there now was, and they wore quite aware 
that the prctejtt of the attempted reduction of wages was the 
diminished price of provisions. 

The resolution was p^sed, and the mob immediately marched 
upon Manchester. 

The mob turned out the mills on their way, and were not 
checked until they reached tlie outskirts of Manchester. Here 
the procession, which then cpninsted of about five thousand persons, 
was stopped by a troop of cavalry and a compmy of Rifles under 
tho command of Colonel Wemyss. Mr. Maude, a stipendiary 
magistrate of Lord John Russeirs nomination, and Sir Charles 
Shaw» commissioner of police, wore also on the spot, with a 
division of the police. The ros^t of a p^ley between Mr. Maude 
and that, on the assurancq that the latter would keep 

the peace, and fqllow a prescribed linp of march, Mr. Maude di- 
rected thn tvoom to withdraw, allowed the procession to file into 
Manchester, and placed himself at its head. 

Thijjt treatyr-ns ouy reasonable ynan miglit have foreseen*— was 
not kept by tfeg mt^bj $3fiA shortly after entering the town they 
separated ipto parties, whicji proceeded to the various 

^lls, repeivitig ^theur raflks those ^ho were disposed to 
join thamj and tutnhlg out refractory workmen by force. 

The 
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The* military were at once employed b> atop the parti^^ in their 
work of mischief ; but though q^uite sufficient to have prevented 
the entrance of the insurgents into the town, it was too small a 
force tQ lH)ld in cheejt the nnnicrous detachments of: the vast 
multitude now in a state of tumult; and Manchester passed virtu- 
ally into the possession of the tnob, * 

Although there can be no doubt that a great many of the work- 
men were unwilling to turn out^We know but of one instance of 
successful resistance. On tflj^ nrst day of the invasion an attack 
was made on the mill of Messrs. Birley. The att^'k waS dis- 
tinguished from other cases by i^o peculiarities — the one in the 
conduct of the mob, and the other in that of Messrs. Birley. 
The ostensible, and in most instances no doubt the real object of 
the mob in visiting the various mills, was to cause a cessation of 
labour by iurningtjout the hands, and the instances are rare in 
which any violence W’as offered to Jhe person. In the attack upon 
Messrs. Birley ’s mill thii? moderation did not prevail. On arriv- 
ing at the buildings, they, without previous parley, commenced 
their work of demolition at once, by throAving stones and brick- 
bats, their ordinary mode of attack : they then obtained a sledge- 
hammer, with which they endeavoured, though unsuccessfully, to 
break open the gates ; and, probably enraged at their inability |o 
complete this object, when Mr. Birley, junior, attempted to 
cross the street fn)m^,one of the mills to another on the opposite 
side, the mob fell upon him. with their bludgeons, knocked him 
down, and assaulted him when pn the ground in a must brutal 
manner. The other peculiar feature in this attack was the gallant 
resistance the Messrs. Birley made tes the moh-^ojrdficuly qs- 
dsted by alt their hands — who had no wish to leave their Work : 
they succeeded in preventing the entrance of the m6b into their 
premises. Nor did they Stop their works at all ; and they not 
only efp50uaUy prevented an inroad into their milk but from time 
: to time made sQTt^^^ and succeeded in capturiti|f of the 

leaders of the mob. . = . - 

Have our readers not already ^fueSsed what occasioned this 
marked distinction of Messrs. ‘ case iiom the others ? 

• Messrs. Birley were nofrr-me»lWSws Luagcjs 1 ^ 

But this manly and iipirited' csonduct of Messrs. Birley wai| so 
little approved by the magistrates, that wc have been informed by 
a gentleman on whom we e^h rpty, and who was an eye and ear 
witness of the scene, that, on tbe^ day after Messrs^ I^leys suc- 
cessful resistance, Mr. John Brooks, %}\e Magi^rate^ so compiciiap 
as a Leaguer, reproached- Me^. It^tying ri^ed the 

rioters and for continuir^ the by.w^^kt^ 

Mr. Brook® deprecating / — qms fi; . 
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Here ^ pau$e in our narrative to observe a very — perhap the 
Utos^-Hremarkable feature of the whole base. The turn-Out was 
neither voluiitaTy'^ mt '^^enmX, nor rapid, as it would have been 
had it arisen from urgent distress and a wide*Spread dissatisfacdon. 
We hai^cfseen Vbat, Wb<^ the jMfessrs. Bailey turned out their men, 
they were very reluctant to bfe disturbed and begged hard to be 
allowed to remain: but when so forced out, they-^upon what sug- 
gestion we know not*— proceeded^ ^or^bly to turn out others ; and 
$o, like a kind of press-gang, they proceeded from one mill to 
another, till the w^hole popidaljpn found itself-^it hardly knew 
how, and not at all why — ^placed in a state of involuntary insur- 
rection. There is no doubt that the previous harangues and pub- 
lications of the League had familiarised the minds of the men to 
the idea of a tnmTtmt, and many, expcctixig from it, perhaps, 
some amelioration of their condition (as promi^d by the League), 
willingly submitted to a very slight degree^ of coercion ; but 
coercion of some kind there was in almost every case — and, in 
several instances, the workmen were really reluctant and did 
make serious resistance — in Messrs. Birley’s case a succcsslul 
one — and would probably have done so more generally, if those 
who were disposed to resistance had not-— instead of finding pro** 
tection from the magistrates— actually received censure and dis- 
coun^ement. The whole oflair is certainly unprecedented ; and 
inexplicable, wc think, on any other supposition than that the 
tum-mtyrea prepared, commenced, and, to a certain point, guided, 
by the emissaries of the League : that the League encouraged its 
progress as long as they had any hope of turning it to their own pur- 
pose — against the Corn-Baws ; but wlien they discovered that tlie 
people Were holding steadily to the contrary course, and insisting on 
their former rates of wages, the Leaguer magistrates were ready 
to suppress vihe insurrection which they found themselves unable 
to direct. We should be glad to learn if there is any other hypo- 
thesis by which the various phenomena of this extraordinary 
movtinent can be rationally accounted for? As we proceed with 
the narrative, it will be seen that numerous circumstances arise 
in confirmatiOki of the solution we have offered. 

The kind of orderly disorder to which the mob at first confined* 
itself could net last long, and the want of food began to be Iclt ; 
and besides turning ''out tbe mills, pities of the mob soon pro- 
ceeded to attack tte bread and provision shops, and obtained their 
contents eitfabr by ibree or intimidation ; and money was also 
obtained by tbsr'safne means from* the inmates of shops and 
bouses in various paifts of the town. 

On the evening’ 0 Tuesday the 9lh, after the outrages had 
oeemrred whidh have Juit been describe, 'another of the weekly 
* ^ ‘ * ' ' meetings 
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mee&igs.of tlie L&agtte \Vjsis lield. And on Thursday the lltli, 
when the outbreak had , become more scnous> and whilst it was 
still ttneertain what direction it might take^ and to what extre^ 
mitics it might be caiTied» the ' Anti^ Bread-Tax Circolai* * was 
published^ and it$ inflammatory ami dangerous contcnta demand 
serious attention. ^ 

It contains the lastTiolent jwoceedings of the London < Confer- 
ence of the League ; ’ the spee^.^ith which the chairman closed 
its sittings, and the parting4SSdress of the Conference^) which 
counselled rebellion> and heltl otjjt the promise of support in the 
emergency.* The significant passage in one oT the letters read 
to the London Conference (Ctreaefer, 5^0. 96), ^ fhat the somer 
there u a revolt, the sooner will the hungry be fed,^ and other 
promptings equally pregnant with meaning and with danger, 
were thrown abroad among thousands of excited men in the hour 
of successful popular tumult, when direction was yet to be given 
to the movement, and when the march from turbulence to rebel- 
lion appeared to hang upon the decision ^of a mob. 

The rest of the paper was filled up with the most disgusting 
and audacious falsehoods, all cdculated to turn the existing dis* 
turbance into an Anti-Corn- Law insurrection. 

But the agitation of the League was powerless to accomplish its 
designs, and could not in any way manage the insurrection it had 
fomented. The cry,' ^ Down with the food laws!’ did not rally 
the insurgents j and the ‘ from without,' (with which they 

had hoped to coerce Government, the people refused to execute. 

In fact, the great body of the workpeople distrusted the League, 
and resented their agitation. They hted been disturl^d by the 
incessant din of the movement, and alarmed, by the frequent 
mention of schemes for stopping the mills and . reducing wages* 
They felt that, either by agitation, or, that failing, by pressure on 
their powers of endurance, they were to be forced to an out- 
break; and when at last it came, they resolved not to be the 
instruments, although they felt themselves to be the victims, of 
the ^jsigns of the League. The working-people evinced no 
desi^a to create a rebellion which should pull down tbe-.aris- 
locrtcy and abolish the Corn Laws, in order that tfie mahufetc- 
turs^rs of the League might elevate themselves on the ruins of the 
forfoer, and increase t^ir profijts, at the sacrifice of the agricul- 
turj;! community and by the redttetion of the price ,,pf labour* 
T4'i working- people raised their own standard — ** a fair day’s 
foi'i^a fair day’s work,’ — ^and-they firmly and. sullenly stood 

|lut although the mass of the |>e(>plc nowjhejld al(¥^f.frmn the 
designs of the League^ the p^ious agitati0n,^i|iras ;not . without 
its fruits. The disaffected, the turbulent^ ^nd the iffoked of all 
classes found in the proceedings of the league sufiScient en*- 

. couragement 
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coiii'agcment to violence ami to criinc^ and mpi?e tliaii enoi^U of 
language^ viiered hy the voice of authority, to justify the ipopi- 
mission of them. iTie very outrages which principally marked 
the insurrection, viz., the assembling in large numbers " to strike 
terror,’ tljc stopping of labouif, and the attacks on the bread and 
provision shops, had all bee^ directly encouraged by the pro- 
ceedings and the lapguage of the League. 

Happily, beyond these outrages, ho attacks were made, and 
there were no blood-stained crim^, ©The people, even in a state 
of tumult, did not fulfil in this rfspeet the prophecies of the 
tieaguc^ m5l^ take cits insti^tiom for their guide. There were 
none among those excited crowds who sought to ‘ snatch the 
pike or wield Hie brand,' none who evinced a longing for indis- 
criminate vengeance,^ otr for ^ blood — although ‘ aristocratical 
oppressors' ^ tyraril^f * murderers^ * vampir^,' and ^ demons ’ 
had been incessantly placed before their eyes as objects of their 
^ just revenge.’ The conduct of the insurgents, even in the 
excitement of successful turbulence and of momentary triumph 
over the law, put to shame the cold-blooded atrocity of the lan- 
guage and instigations of the League. 

'The speeches made at the first gathering of the people In 
Manchester, after the mob had cntere<l it, show the view they 
cntertiiined of the designs of the League, and of the effects of their 
dgitatioh. In the afternoon of Tuescl^, the yth, the people, 
assembled in large numbers in Granby Kow ; and, according to 
the report of the ^ Manchester Guardian,' copied out of the 
‘ Girculat' the following speeches were made: — 

* Mr. Piilingi an operative was called upon to preside. Having in- 
culcated on his audience the necessity of ooeying the law, he stated tliat 
upwards of thirty tlidtisand men, women, and children, from Staley- 
hridge, Dukinfield, Oldham, and the surrounding towns, had met that 
morning in Ashton-under-Lyne, and declared that they never would 
return to their work until the same prices were given them which they 
; had had in the wly part of 1840,^ They had turned out because some 
of i^T^ Corn-^taw repealing had lowered the wages of spinners 

twenty-five per cent.* 

? Mr. Ch^lJeug^r ^d, ** Aud v^L on the present occasion, not 
for. the of property or ni(whmeiy, but ta obtain die co-opera- 

’ tiojih of the people ^. 'Manemstfr vi scaMng a fai^ day's wages for a 
fidr day's labolip." KJaying agath advise^d meeting td'kccp the peace, 
and to render the m^tstrs^s every c^sistance in their power to prevent 
disturbance. Mr. Challenger concluded amid lend cheers. 

' ♦ Mr. Hixon lumped operatives w^onld not allow themselves to starve, 
in order to .amass s^ntfid fortunes for thhhr employers. A certain party 
were no doubt pleased with this iurn^cnit they thought they 
Mdoecompii^d fh^k,,^ and ikai a oertm^ slate of things would 
/ ^jtjgn be ci}OviiWfdch was predicted by Ms^^Lobden in the Corn- 

House of He {Mr. Cobden) had declared that, 

unless 
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uuim the Corn-IjaM^s were repfeaied, it would be- impossible to keep the 
people quiet m the manufacturing districts. He (Mr. Dixon) knew one 
man }n Ashton who declared that he hoA^ reduced the prices for ihe 
purpose of QTousvtig the people to a state of frenzy ; and ihat^ if tfie 
people* were once driven to acts of violmce^ it would induce Sir 
llobert Peel and kis kronq Qovemn^it to give to the AnM^Com-Law 
men their pet measure, *He (Mr. pixon) hoped, however, that the 
operatives would not be made the/ tools of any party, hut that they 
would struggle together for tl^o i^gfjmment of their just rights.* 

These spe< 5 C^es afford a.fjr specimen of the views and feelings 
of the ^ turn-outs.* They shoiv that the Wgrkpeo|Re had been 
alive to the prediptions, the! agitation, and the designs of the 
League; and they disclose the firm belief entertained by the 
people — who lived among the Anti-Corn-Ltiw manufacturers and 
knew them best>,and who had witnessed all the stages of their 
agitation — that the League meditated and desired the outbreak. 

But there was^anothcr class of working-people not so moderate 
— ^these were the Trades, whom, as our readers will recollect, 
at the great meeting on New Year’s day, Mr, Hutchinson was 
commissioned to ^ organisse ’ for antiUcorn-law agitation. lit. that, 
at least, he failed | for the Trades now employed tbeir organiza- 
tion, such as it was, against the League — whom they reproached 
bitterly and justly for their tortuous and selfish policy — and they 
took altogether a Chartist and republican direction. They pub- 
iislied inflammatory placards and passed revolutionary resolutions; 
but they rejected all overtures from the Anti -Corn- Law-men, 
though a body of dissenting ministers - — always the ready tools of 
the League — ^liad been put forward to negotiate an alliance. 
The result was, the magistrates of ]\9ancheji^ter found courage at 
last to act against the Trades ; and the ch^rman, Mr. Hutchinson, 
who had, under the auspices of these very magistrates^ been com*- 
missioned to organize the Trades, was now, by the same magis- 
trates, apprehended for sedition. 

The immediate occasion of this arrest was the publication of a 
placard, in which the Trades recommend that the ^turn-out’ 
should last ' until the Charter be made the law of the land.* If 
the Trades had declared for the objects of the ^udthis 

placard had announced, a resolution to suspend labour ^ Until the 
Corn Law be repealed,’ instead of ^ until the Charter be made 
the law of the land,* Mjt. |i^tchms*Mi’s fate would probably have 
been different; and the meetings of the Trades, which wei^ now 
watched by the magistrates with the awakening eye of the law, 
might have been hjoked lijpon with more lenity. . - - 

Such observations natUraJly arise from the con^tect of the 
magistrates, who haye taketi^^an active. part 'in the proceedings 
we have described; and we feet it ^ duty 
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to direct a more than ordinary share of public ij^ttentiott^^ta 
the cases of Uio Chief Maghtratee who, it seems, went up ex- 
pressly to London to volunteer to tjie Conference declarations 
which could not fail to have a most dangerous effect in the tpwns, 
the peace and safety q£ whicli ^re CK>nndcd to their keeping. 

One of these magistrates was^r. Cullen, the Mayor of Bolton. 
At the Conference of the I Ith this magistrate, as we have 
seen, publicly declared, * That ijr^^nitfere pren'ogued parl^ 
mihmt doing something to relievetkkheojpfe, he wovld not much 
fqr the peav\^ the borough* The Idayor’s conduct during the 
lecentoutbreaK serried to realise his warning. It is noto;rious that 
on the evening of Wednesday, the lO^i August, the hlaj^or was ofli- 
cially apprised of the intention of the people to assemble in large 
numbeis on that evening, or the following morning ; the officer in 
command of the troops quartered in the town^held himself in 
readiness, as soon as be should receive a wiittcjfi order from the 
Mayor, to turn out the troops. The Major, however, took no 
measures to prment the meetings, of which he had been thus 
appiised. About 80Q persons assembled the same evening, and 
after several speeches had been made, a resolution was passed, 
that they \voula rc-assemble at five o’clock the following morning. 
Accordingly, on the following morning, the people again assem- 
bled, unmolested by the authoiities, at the hour they had appointed, 
decided on tmifiing out the hands, and throughout the entire daj 
of the lllh August marched from mill to mill, turning and 
forcing out tlie workpeople. No interference whatever with their 
lalmurs was interposed by the Mayor, although in the caily pail 
of the maiming the numbers of the mob were inconsiderable, 
and the military and police force at his disposal lycrc am})ly suffi- 
cient to put down tlie distuibance. On the morning of the 12tli, 
when the Major did at length act, though the mob had been 
swelled by the ^ turn-outs’ of the previous days, the lioters weie 
at once dispersed and prisoners secured. 

lt<is said that when the report of appiehcndcd liots was made 
to the Itfajoy on the evening of the 10th* he replied that he did 
not thiph anything of the «ort uould occur. If this were indeed 
the opinipn of |be Mayor, it mp$t have been the icsult of gieat 
blindness to what wgs going on ttround him, and of great foi get- 
fulness of his oum warning, out when it is remembered that the 
Leagnc had fwf months predicted disturbances, that the Major 
hin^s^ bad gone, up to I^^idon to annonnoei— not to the Secretary 
of State for the Home tJepartment, butr-to tfie Conference ! — that 
he would pot vouch foj tlto peace of ibis vory town* and that on the 
evwing of ihe^lQth«^when the report wy madf to him, the sur- 
rppndmg districts ^ of actual outbreak, it is difficult 
tjOSjl^bute to mjen; of foresight the inaction which marked the 

conduct 
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Conduct of this magistrate of the Lcs^ue. It was^ originally, a breach 
of duty to declare to the world that lie would not vouch for the 
peace of the town with which he was charged : — but it was a still 
graver dereliction of it, witli the means of prevention at his com- 
mand, to sufi’er his own prophecy^ be fulfilled. • 

Stockport presents a similar exmple. At the Conference of the 
7th July, Mr. NelstrOp, the M|yj/r of Stockport, made the declara- 
tion already noticed, that Ag not he responsible for the peace 

of that borough; and there occurred a similar fulfilment of the warn- 
ing. The mob did not enter ^ockport until^Thursday, the 1 1th 
August, three days after they had turned out the hands at Ash- 
ton, Hyde, and Staley Bridge, and two days after they had 
entered Manchester, all of these places being within a few miles 
of Stockport. The Mayor and magistrates of Stockport had, 
therefore, full warning of the state of tlie district, and on the 10th 
they were direerty informed that the mob would enter Stockport 
on the following day to turn out the hands. Before the lltb, 
three troops of the Cheshire Yeomanry were marched into the 
town, a detachment of the 72nd Highlanders under thp command 
of Major Hope were quartered in the barracks, and about 2000 
special constables had been sworn in. 

With this respectJible force at their- disposal, the Mayor and 
several of the Magistrates assembled at the Court-house, in the 
Mai’ket-place, on the morning of the 1 1th. The Mayor^ and 
nearly all the magistrates thus assembled^ were members of the 
League. The mob were to approach Stockport by the new bridge, 
where they might easily have been stopped and prevented from 
entering the town; but no effort was fcnade to check them. Mr. 
Howard, the owner of a mill near the bridge, observed the ap- 
proach of the mob, and, before they Had reached the bridge, went 
to the Court-house to represent the state of things, arid to request 
protection. The Mayor told him he could not have it : that tliey 
had sent to Manchester, and could liot ^et a single man ; and 
had been advisko to he good-ternpered with the people, and not to 
inter f re with them.' We should like to know who gave that 
remarkable advice. We find elsewliere several traces of like 
counsel, and we cannot but suspect that he or they who gave it 
must have known tUd' secret intention with wiucb the moVemeht 
had been forced on "the people. 

Mr. Howard, on receiving that discoura]gitt^ Answer fi^ 

Chief Magistrate, had no al^ernkive Hut Jo submit to the mob ; 
and his people were turnetl put. , Ttlie tnolb then entered Stock- 
port, paraded tlie;market-plh<fee iti pirocessidn under the eyes of 
the magistrates, and jproce<^ed frpnl thence to^turn out the mills 
and to stop labour of t|ll in thg town. jSfadsfaaw, 

whose mill was in Sh Petef S(Jikre/wluclS '^ allbdt five miriut^js^ 

walk 
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walk from the Court-house, had resolved to defehd it, 'Some 
df their workmen had been sworn in as special constables ; and 
they sent to the Court-house to request further assistance, biit it 
was refused. The ifiob comnn^nced an attack on the closed doors 
of the min, and again applic»ion was made to the mc^strates 
for assistance, but with no bettlr success than before. The mill, 
however, was still held out ; no relief arriving, it was at 
length forced, and Mr. James BnIdsiSLW was severely beaten by 
the mob for his obstinate defence. | 

The magilhrates not only refused aid, but they discountenanced 
Mr. Bradshaw’s gallant attempt to resist the mob. On the lOlh, 
Mr. Bradshaw and his people had been sworn in special con- 
stables, and Mr. Bradshaw on that day told several of the ma- 
gistrates he should hold out his mill. The magistrates discouraged 
his intention, and irccommended him to offer no resistance. 
Again, when Mr. William Bradshaw went to the Court-house for 
assistance, and informed the magistrates he apprehended an im- 
mediate attack, as the mob were then turning out the adjoining 
mills,, he was told by Mr. Coppock, the cleric to the magistrates, 

‘ i/iat no assiiftdiiee could he aff&i'ded tmiil there was U breach of 
the peace S and he was asked by the same functionary * ff'hy he 
should offer resistance ? ’ — in a manner which was plainly meant 
to discourage the attempt. 

After the successful attack on Mr, Bradshaw’s mill, ^ the turn- 
out’ became general, and all the mills and llie works of the town 
were stopped, Dttring the prc^css of these operations — the 
closing the 7nilh — which were in perfect accordance with the 
League’s avowed policy afed intentions, the med) met with no 
opposition from the magistrates. But here indulgence ceased. 
'JliC mob, emboldened by impunity, attacked the Union work- 
house, carried it, and possessed themselves of the Stores of bread 
and provisions. This was be 3 'ond the programme of the League, 
and the magistrates now put their fo^ce in motion ; the mob were 
attacked ami dispersed without the least difficulty and without any 
attempt to rcaSstj and large numbers were made prisoners. The 
Sufficiency of the' for^c at the disposal of the magistrates was 
thus proved ; and ns that force was not employed either to check 
the mob in their approach to the town, ot to interfere with their 
lawless pperations in stopping the mills; and suspending labour, 
it is difffctilt td ^did the conclusion, that the inaction of the ma- 
gistrates may have resulted from the wish not to interfere with 
proceedings which led to the accomplishment of the predictions 
which had been put It is remarkable that one of the 
leaders, a man ceuiod Hoqth, who addressed the mob on the best 
metes of supplying their wants, told them *that they mighty if 
^eg those, do ai fhiimagof of Siockpott said, ^Goiofhe stores 

and 
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and help tkemselves.^^ * He added, ^ I doiit advke so, but when a 
great man like the mayor of Stockport advises so, I should think 
all would be l ight J 

We laave no means of knowing whether the mayor had said 
what was thus attributed to him ; wM .hope not : but Bocflh is one 
of those with whom the mayor fratotnized when he presided over 
the meeting of February, in w hlchj^ League adopted the Cliartist 
resolutions ; and it will be leniesilfbered that words of much the 
same purport had been used nf^Mr. Cobden, the member for the 
borough, on the 8th of July, in ^he speech delivered <i4jy him in 
the House of Commons, in which he spoke of outbreaks, and said 
that the people would be justified in taking food for themselves 
and their families. This speech, it has been already stated, was 
printed and distributed in large numbers by the League, in the 
very towns where the outbreak occurred, and where the advice 
was so soon followed. 

We cannot take upon ourselves to say that there is in the fore- 
going facts suflic ient to justify a criminal informationageimsi these 
magistrates, because it would be very hard — perhaps, impossible 
— to prove that degree of criminal intention on which the cri- 
minal law would operate ; but we think that the common sense of 
mankind will have no doubt that the circumstances we have stated 
appear to impeach very gravely the fitness of those magistrates 
for ibeir office : they are at best very unsafe jjrotectors erf the 
]>iiblic peace, and must be, after what has happened, very unseemly 
administrators of justice in the eyes of the people. 

Wc do not propose to trace the further progress of these events. 
The " turn-outs,’ after long endurance of privation, returned slowly 
and sullenly to the mills, leaving many of their friends and fellows 
behind them prisoners in the gaols. The Chartists, broken and 
dispersed, were subjected to the punishment of the law. The 
League alone remained intact — and not only intact, but has again 
reared its front with new-burnished audacity. 

It would double the length of our article, already too long, if 
w’c were to enter into the details of the misrepresentations, the 
calumnies, the artifices, and the activity of the revived agitation— 
nor is it necessary. It would, in truth, be not much mote than a 
repetition — with little other variation than a considerable increase 
of effroniery — of the features and the Scenes We have already 
described. But there are some particnlats in whkii Mr* Cobden 
tells us that the new agitation is to be more effective and 
foi midable than the former, TOt in the design, liut in the energy 
and extent of its application. The League means, he tells us, 
wdth the aid of the 50,000/. subscriptibn, whtdh he thinks he 
shall not only raise but could double, to canvas petaonftlly, by 
means of a greatly enlarged nmhber of hife<l lectttters, every 

elector. 
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elec^r, nnd visit every house and every cottage in the kingdoin. 
The League has already, he informs us, engageci every press in 
Manchester, and they are all, without even waiting for the realiza- 
tion of the subscription, already busy in printing whaf he calls 
the eviiUnce with which tbia^ost of emissaries is to inundate the 
country — such evidence welhave no doubt as the celebrated 
^ Murder placard^ — speeches — Bowring's verses ^ and 
such like, of which we have aSjgswljj had such satisfactory speci- 
mens ; and in addition to all thes^tidlvidual exertions, the country 
is to be divided into disiricts, aiitl the towns into sections, a la 
mode de Paris ; &nd Great An^i-Com-Law Meetings and Grand 
Anti-Corn- Law Demonstrations are to collect and direct the 
whole force of public opinion to the objects of the League! 

We arc not blind to the mischief that such energies in such un- 
usual directions, nerved by a great power of money, sharpened by 
party spirit, and stimulated by personal ambition, acting on popu- 
lar passions and prejudices, may do ; but we firmly believe that 
Mr, Cobden exaggerates his means and inisadculates his power, 
and that the libels of his presses and the rantings of his lecturers 
^Vill be found, as long as they arc employed on mere Anti- Corn- 
law agitation, of even less effect than they have hitherto pro- 
duced. Experience justifies our expectations. Our first and 
main ground of confidence of the ultimate failure of the League 
is, that it is from first to last a system of false pretences. livery 
day produces some contradiction of their vauntings, some detection 
of their frauds, some exposure of their weakness. A system of 
deceit and hypocrisy can have no permanent success. 

Let us recollect, in the next place, that this luidra — this many- 
headed conspiracy —formidable, as we do not deny it to be, lias 
but one body, Marwhester^^oxid that in Manc&estor itself the 
working classes, even during their recent excitement, had still the 
sagacity to see through the artful and selfish policy of the League, 
and to decline co-operation with men whose ow^n sordid interests 
wore notoriously their only motive and impulse. Tlie workmen 
well knew why the great manufacturers were so ready to have 
their mills r/o^erf—they saw — and, poor people 1 they felt too — 
that what was ruin and death to them was to their masters, at 
worst, a temporaryanconvenience, frequently a relief, and in some 
cases a vexf great profit 

* We have been mfmrmed that several houses made large, and 
one or two enormous, gains by the turn-out. We can hardly 
credit this to tfe full ^extent that»bas been stated to us ; but it 
is very clear that as the tum-oui occasioned on immediate rise of 
prices— both actual arid speculative, for no one could tell how 
long it miglit last-^tbose masters who had stocks on band were 
largely benefited — first, by being relieved at a crisis of pressure 

from 
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froirf the pa} merit of wages ; and then, bj an earlier disposal 
of a heavy stock on hand and at advanced prices. This the 
workmen know, and w'ill not soon forget the suspicious readi- 
ness with which the masters submitted to the apparent injury of 
stopping their mills ; and the rep^ition of any such intrigue is, 
we trust, after the exposures that^^have been made, nearly im- 
possible. J 

With regard to their meeiin^^l^riA demon strut ton we confess 
\ye should look at them wilh*?^nsiderablc alarm on Kersnll Moor 
and in Granbij Bow ; but when^they are of that cla?^ that alfecl 
to speak public ojpimon only, ive arc not quite so much frightened 
— knowing, as we have long done, the way in. which these things 
are generally ^ot up, Kven now, while wc are WTiting, a circum- 
stance has occurred, which, inconsiderable as it is in itself, appears 
to us to throw an ?in]iortant light on one of the main features of 
this whole systeii^ of Anti-Corn-Law ' Demonstration,^ Some 
(;f our readers ma}\not be aware that most of these ^ Mectintjs, 
w hich, through the ^ticdium of the newspapers, look like popu- 
lar assemblies and arenas of /rcc discusHwn, arc in that respect 
mere impostures, or — as the Duke of Wellington, with his terse 
good sense, once called a similar description of meetings — 
farces, 'Fhe w hole afbur is generally prepared beforehand in all 
its d(;tails by some half-dozen people, who seldom appear before 
tlie j)ublic — they engage a chairman, they provide, and sometimes 
hire speakers, they appoint movers and seconders of the resolu- 
tions wdiich they have j)rcparcd ; in short, all the proceedings are 
of that species of manufacture commonly called ciit-avd-dry ; and 
the harmony and cordiality of the audiei|cc is insured by adinittlng 
no one who is not ascertained to be a shareholder in xhc joint- stock 
liiianimthj of the Association. Such is the usual course ; but 
occasionally — ‘ the c(»urse of humbug ceases to run sinfM)t]i,’ and 
■ then the real public obtains some insight into the interior of the 
machinery of W'hich they commonly see only the siimke. Such is 
the case we have now to produce, and of which we have seen two or 
three versions : we select that in ‘ The Times,* which a2>pears to 
^ us the least liable to any suspicion of exaggeration. 

In consequence 

‘ of ihtj recent division of ihc melropoHs Mo sections by the League, /or 

the purposes rf carrying on ihc Aiiti-Corn-Law Agitation .tub 

EiRBT, great, District public Meeting (Section No. 1) of the “ Mr- 
TRoroLiTAN Axti-Corn-La w ASSOCIATION ” w’us held last night in the 
Mechanics’ Institution, Southampton Buildings — there were 800 persons 
present, including at least IQQ fimales, Mr. H. Warburton, Jix-M.P, 
for Bridport, presided.* — TimeSy 2nd December, 

The metroiiolis, we see, London, is actually divided into sections, 
VOL. LXXT. NO. CXH, X just 
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just as PariH was in the days of wliich wc have been so ofterr re- 
minded — but let that pass. 

The meeting proceeded through its first stages in the usual 
routine. Mr. Chairman made a speech, and called gn Mr. 
Villiers, M-P-j to propose aAAnti-Corn-Law resolution — which 
Mr. V^illiers having done in almost applauded oration, it was sc- 
oemded by Mr. Jlicardo, M.P.,\and put from tlie Chair. So far so 
well; but it unfortunately happmed ^lliat some persons, appa- 
rently of the working class, wei-i^^^rosent, who thought of tlio 
pretty much as wc do; andCone of them, a Mr. Black- 
more, rose to oppose the resolutidn. This attempt at free discus- 
sion in an Anti- Corn- Law Meeting was wholly unprecedented. 
Mr, Blackmore, though seconded by a Mr. Ridley, was accord- 
ingly very ill received ; having, however, with some difiiculiy, got 
on the platform, they ^ 

‘were forthwith pitched over neck and ernp^ and Ridley received a blow 
fi*om an active member of the committee wine'll gave him a blark 
eya!^—Ih, ^ 

The chairman and some other persons discountenanced this vio- 
lence, and Blackmore obtained a kind of hearing, and moved an 
amuridnient 

‘ that the meeting should send delegates to a meeting of a Conference at 
Birmingham on die 27th instant, to assist .Joseph Sturge in his strnggli'. 
for the repeal of the Corn Jjaws.* 

Now, though liundvcds of similar motions had been made in the 
l^cague and Parent Association, tlio chairman thought ])r()])er to 
decide that Mr. Blackmfp*e’s amendment was diwrderlg, and, 
refusing to ])crmit it to bo seconded, proceeded, according to tln^ 
preconcerted routine, to call on Mr, Rw\'\rt, M.P., to pro]K)se tlio 
next resolution, wliich Mr. Ewart rose to do, but began his speech 
by replying, somewhat supcverogatively, to the two men, one of 
whom had not cv(?n attempted to sjieak, and then, warming into 
the general strain of the Lcagners, he inveiglied against Corn- 
Laws, Governments, and what not. till he arriv’ed at this sen- 
tence 

. ‘ lie regretted that a certain J%idg;e had expressed an opinion against 
the free discussion of political qiiestions by Engiisimien ; but he knew 
of po Chief Baron — not even a Chief Baron Minos or Rhadamanthiis 
[how classical and witty f] who would prevent them from doing so !’ — Ib, 

Mr. Ewart, like other witty people, has a very short memory, and 
forgot, it seems, that, not ten minutes before, his own friends and 
associates hjxd ^ Englishman overhead and eropf and 
given another ‘ a black ei/e/only for putting in their claim to a *free 

discussion 
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disAjimon of political opinions at an advertised public meeting. 
Mr. Ewart then proceeded to say that 

‘ when things came to that pass it would he better for every Engllslimau 
to leave his country, or to sacrifice his life in maintaining his liberty.* 
(Cheers.) f • 

On which Mr. Blackmoro said, What is out of order — that is 
physical force* (‘ Hear ! and cide^of Order.’) 

Air. Ewart however proc«^(lf»d7^and moved his resolution, which 
^vas, 

‘ Thai, as no reliance can he placed on the wisdom or pal/iolism of the 
Government or the Legislature* &c. 

This was seconded by Sir l)e L. Evans; upon whicli Air. liidley, 
ill defiance of the hard usage he liad received, ino\ ed an ameiid- 
iiuuit expre.ssing '^ii ojuiiion tliat the repeal of tlie Corn-Laws 
would not benefit the working classes — whii'li auiciidmenl — 
though covlainly'^is natural, logical, and applicable to the matter 
in hand as any ani^^i^dnient llial. ever was jiroposed in any assem- 
lil\, ‘ llie Chairman ruled lo he oul if erdrr iijion which a Mr. 
S]uirr, who obtained a hearing witli some difi’u‘ull\, c()ni])laincd 
of tli(‘ Ircatinont which Mr. Blackmore and Mr, liidley had 
received — 

‘juotcfttcd against the meeting as a one-sided meeting — said he had 
attended many gatherings of working men, aial had never seen buch 
disgniceiul proceedings as on that night. CpnKtr.) TIk* League was 
like one man sinmglo anotliei, “ Let me lake the moat oulot’lhiiic eye,” 
wIpIo he had a beam in his own.* 

And tlnui proceeding to say .sometLin|' in a]5o]ogy f(jr the Corn- 
Laws — tlie (’hainnan interposed, 1 

‘ and put it to tlie meeting whetlicr llic) would hear A'Jr. Spiirr any 
longer 

and Mr. Spurr was nth need accordingly; by whlch-^aud by 
Afr. Fdackmoro’s having been ^niched over mck and oop — and 
Mr. Ilidley’s having got a black ( ije — the freedom of discussion 
was — without .any assistance from Chief Baron llhadamanthus — 
so completely established, that all the ^ gnat Anii-Corn-Law 
Resolutions^ were passed with the usual tinanunily, by ‘Tin: 
viRST, c;uKAT, PuwLic Mkkting {Scciiuti Ao. 1) Tin: 
MjctuopolI'jwn Amt-Coun-Law' Association ! ’ 

But wc have not yet done with this aflair. The ‘ Alorning 
Chronicle ’ of next day but one, 3rd of December, conlained a 
letter from (Adonel ThoniBSon in refenjme lo this meeting, censur- 
ing the conduct * of those three individuals who insisted on com- 
bating the feeling of the immense inajorilv, and \yho, ho is con- 
vinced, acted, as what the ITemch tall viontom — that is,- that they 
were employed lo ulicr language in^the meeting with a view lo 
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its being taken down l)y some confederate present/ for the ultnior 
purpose of some government proceeding against these meetings : 
tlic particular expression/ he adds^ attempted to be in this 
manner foisted on the meeting, ' was the necessity of up^etlhig 
Ihp Go\:PY^.menV as the meanC of removing the Corn- Laws.’ 

Now \vc must be allo>ved w observe, in reply to this strange 
conjecture, first, that if the Gb^vernment had emjdoyed woutons 
to discredit the meeting in theSiyay suggested, the language of 
the moutonn should have appeared \p*bo in accordance witli, and 
not in oj)po^twn to, the feeling ofiltho meeting — and wo think 
the mooting might have been jh’etty secure of not being held 
responsible for language, the utterers of which they bad hooted, 
l)caten, and silenced. But, secondly, the offensive words were, it 
seems, that these men talked ^ of npHettiiig the Gooernment.' 
Are we awake? Is it possible, after ail we liaVo seen and heard, 
tljat the words ‘up, vet the Government ’ should be so grievously 
offensive to the ears of the League ? — are they in^'fhb.stance different, 
or in expression more violent than those attF? bated, in the report 
of these very proceedings, to Mr. Ewart, M.P. ? who, besides tlu* 
passage before quoted, to uliicli Blackinore very juslly objected as 
implying an appeal to physical force, said 

‘ That the present Government w^ould not rci)eul the Corn Laws ; that the 
Le^isiature would not ; an<l that they 7tever would do it till the people 
coMPELLreo them to do so (Cheers).* — Morn. Cliron. 2nd Dec. 

— Are they worse than the declarations of Messrs. Cobden and 
R. B. Moore, in the London Conference of the 13th of .July — of 
Mr. Cobdcii, " that the Government w'as based on cormpiion — 
the offspring of idee, tuolei^e, intimidatiofi, and hribcuj d [such a 
government surely ought to be upset] and ‘ that he would do all in 
his power to embarrass the Government" — of Mr. R. B. Moore, 
that ^it was right to embarrass the Government" — that they 
should ‘ weaken the Government * — ^ that the Government ivonld 
tremble to its foundation ? — Morn. Chron., I4th July. — Arc 
they worse than the public resolution of the Manchester and 
Salford Corn- Law Associations of the 1 5th and 16th of July, 
backed by 64,0C0 signatures, that ‘ it is necessary and expedient 
that the wheels of the Government be at once arrested"? — a resolu- 
tion which the Chairman had the indiscreet candour to characterise 
as ^ drawing the swerd and throning away the scabbard." Arc 
men of eduaitif)!! and station — members of Parliament and magis- 
trates — to. be applauded for such language as this ; and are jwor 
ignorant working-men to be denounced as spies or as traitors, 
because they express the same idea in more homely, but even less 
inflammatory terms ? . 

Similar scenes are occurring in other places ; and though wo 

cannot 
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caniij)t feel any great syinpatUy with the Chartists^ we must admit 
that, however in these pac’ked meetings they may be worsted in tlic 
h-dtle, they have certainly the better in argument ; and we con- 
fess th^t we see with satisfaction every circumstance that detects 
and exposes the gross deceit which ^arks in so especial a degree 
nil the proceedings of the League. They talk a vast deal about 
‘ ch'il and religiovs liberty,'* but th^^r practices we can only desig- 
nate by the new phrase of * civil ^td religious hypocrisy^' 

Of the subscription itselC^ui which Mr. Cobdeu so confidently 
reckons for the efficiency of hi^ venal press, and his hirg^l advocates 
— (the first time in the annals 'of faction and eflVontcry that a 
party has confessed its advocates to be hired and its press venal), 
— we shall say but a few words. 

Lord Kinnalrd recommends the subscription as an act of 
charily — ^ 

‘ III fact, nivire real^charily than the subscribing, as many did last year, 
to the fund [for ihe!’^^uj/e.riny poor of the inanufactiiring districts] col- 
lected ]>y the Queen’s 'loiter.’ — Momimj Chron.y 26l1i Nov. 1842. 

We cannot — nor will the suffering poor, of wliom the T.rague 
is so verbally compassionate — be of his Lordship’s opinion ; and 
we rather concur with the Stockport Advertiser that a more 

‘ fitting comment has hcgi lately passed on the suhscriiition and tlie 
League by !Mr. Duncomhc, who tlunight that, as .'iOO families were left 
destitute, in consequence of the sentences passed upon the heads of 
tin in, and vvlio were entrapped at tJie time of the “ League Revolution ” 
into crime chiefly through the agitation excited hy the Leayue and their 
Irairlliny vayahorah, it would only be an ^ct of justice and mercy iti 
ihoj-e millioiiiiaires to secure annuities to tlf 300 unhappy taniilies out of 
the 50,000/.’ — Stockport Adrerliser, 

Mr. Cobdeii, for the purpose, we presume, of evading such 
suggestions as IMr. Dunconibe’s, attempts to give it a moral and 
popular character, and very gravely calls it an education fund : — • 

‘It ^vas right their distant friends should know that in contributing 
to the League fund they were not s-eiuling money to be jqipHed for local 
purposes, hut that they were labouring to educate the entire jioinilatioa 
of these islands (^Cheers).* — Speech at Mauchestfr, Nov. 11, J?12. 

We presume he would tell ns that lie means cdueatlou ’ in the 
new Anti-Corn-Law doctrines ; and w’c only note this little cir- 
cumstance as another instance of the deceptive ambignily in 
wliicli the League habitually envelops its real objects. But, with- 
out venturing to guess how, far faction and folly may go, we will 
venture to say that it is not as a charity or education fund, nor 
on any other such false and absurd pretences can any such sum 
1)0 raised ; but ttvo or three of the manufacturers wlio subscribed 
fairly confessed that they did so in the hope that the agitation 

might 



t0nd to their ihdivklitdl Utid very u<»iirf6hi profit ;**' ahd%Aat 
'M&perhafps soihe small mite from the adrhiret's of sedition in 

the MStrscct, believe, is the only principle bri which aiiy hona 
eontribhtiioti will be made. Of the subscriptioiis«>mready 
anbenhc^ Wcral are, v^\mspect, d^coy dkeics; bni we are 
not surprised that mhny of tlm niaStbr manufacturer’s should be 
ready to subscribe largely to project that Should ofl¥r even a 
chance of lowering the price m labour. Fot ejaimplc, we arc 
informed hy^pfei^ons whom we believe to understand the subject 
IbOt&r thast we can be supposed^to do, that the reduction of 
VagfeS proposed by the three houses at Staley J?ridge w’ould 
have been a saving to the least extensive of the three of above 
.200Q/. on one — ^the weaving — ^branch of their business alone. 
Is it surprising that, with such prodigious profit apparently 
within reach, subscriptions of owe, iwo^ or thrt^e Imndred povnds 
should be readily contributed for even the ^ance of so enor- 
mous a return ? That such a speculation >iust turn out a dis- 
astn)us one they would discover too late;^or when the repeal 
of the corn-laws had destroyed the great staple and permanent 
interest of tlie country — agriculture — these short-sighted re- 
formers would find that they had got a step beyond chrajj bread 
and cheap hbovr — to no bread and to no lahotir at all — to revo- 
lution and anarchy. • 

There is another proposition in one of Mr. Cobden’s recent 
speeches, which ajjpears to us of the same delusive character. 
He claims the public confidence for himself and his associates on 
the distinct, and, as he spates, peculiar ground of being a disin- 
turested labourer in a c^use in which he ^as no separate or in- 
dividual interest - 

* It was eomethirig new in an agitation in this country that the indi- 
vidnals who were taking a prominent part in it -were not men seeking 
political objects of any kind (Hear, hear, hear). They came before them 
as men of business like themselves, having no objects but those in which 
ih^ audience were as much interested as themselves (Hear, hear).’ 

It would, indeed, be new in the history of agitation, if men who 
take Uo prominent a part in a great political question as Mr. 
Cobden w:ere really without * a political object of any kind;’ but ’ 
in the name of truth and common sense, how comes such a boast 
in the. mouth of Mr. Cobden — Mr. Cobden, the spoiled-diild 
of 'agitation — Mr. jCohden, who has attained his> seat in parlia- 
ment, and all his pn^itical importance, by agitation— Mr. Cobden, 
whose associates. missionaries, Greg, Dr. Bowring, Mr. 
J. B. Smithy Colonel Thompson, Mr. Sturge, Mr. Bucknigham; 
Thcuopsoni Mr; Acland, and, we believe, several others, 

Tm«t tK the etb oflOM^xnber an estellerit exp<»ure of 

that have aptaiiace to sxuacf^ktttss th.e date 
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haveibeen endeavouring (some successfully) to follow his lucky 
cxainplcji and to force themselves into parliament and political 
importance on mere agitation Incrits ox pretences ? Po€;s IVf r. 
Cobden» suppose that the world does not thoroughly understand 
that there is perhaps not one other nian in the empire*— hardly 
excepting Mr. O’Connell — who has achieved far himself so great 
a political object by mere agitatiotf'iis Mr. Cobden? tie is per- 
fectly right in his suggestioi^ that 4nere has liithorlo been no in-, 
stance of an agitator who has not been stimulated by some per- 
sonal interest ; but he must hkve reckoned largely ow' the igno- 
rance and credulity of a Huddersfield auditory when he offered 
himself as an exception to the general rule. 

But — and here presents itself a most grave consideration— 
indeed the pilh and marrow of the whole case — but even if Mr. 
(])obdcn could pcr^Siade us that liis zeal >vas not strongly imbued 
with political amhjtion, can he deny, though he seems inclined 
to conceal, that he ^gd liis associates were first prompted, and are 
still stimulated, in thWir warfare against the corn-laws by a more 
ignoble interest — mere mercantile gain — the profit of the mills? 
This it is that supplies the source and feeds the current of this agi- 
tation. This is the secret head of this muddy and inundating Nile. 
Revolutionary feelings and projects have mixed and will continue 
to mix themselves up with it ; but the first and groat object of the 
League was and is the LotVEUiNG ov wages. Supposing 
tlicir ilicory had been as right, and their intentions as good, as 
we think them the reverse, we know that no theory of political 
economy — no abstract benevolence fos suffering humanity — 
over (lid or over could create and susUin such an intense and 
persevering activity as the unappeasable greediness of gain has 
imparted to these agitators. Wc arc not such sentimentalists as to 
blame men for pursuing their individual advantage with the eager- 
ness, and even the selfishness, which after all must be the main- 
springs of successful business ; but there are moral limits to this 
allowance, which seem to have little or no practical influence on 
the leaders of the League ; who, not satisfied with the great, and 
in some cases enormous, profitsaud fortunes that have been realized 
‘under the present system of food and wages, are endeavouring — 
by the undue influences of confederation, intimidation, and decep- 
tion — to reduce wages still lower — to the great injury of tlie work- 
ing classes, to the ruin of the agricultural interests, and to no 
immediate profit but their own. 

The pretence that these imllowners are endeavouring to loivef 
the price of bread for the sake of the loorkmen is so absurd that wc 
really know not how to expose it more forcibly than by four words. 
Cheap Bread = Low fVagea ; and by the plain fact, that, as Soon 
as the reduced duties on corn and provisions came into operation, 

the 
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t]^ m&ter manulTieiCtui^s^^ set «*ibout a reductidli of 

9 ^ 4 bereby |)rodaced tlio disturbances. 

me should ISke to ask the^ gentlcnien of the. League, who arc 
jii^ now so disinterestedly ze^ous M tbe workmen’s \YC,Ifaire>. what 
other prp^s they have exhilnied of this philai^hrdpy ? Have the 
greatest of these capitalu^^ever shown anj disposition to look at 
the workmen in any other than as machines, which they 
work, like any other machine, at the '^ast possible cost, and to the 
greatest possible ext^t.tliat the frajoSer wilLbear? Nay, have they 
shown any&nng like a syid^pathy io& human labour ? Do they 
ever, by choice, employ j®ay A, blood, aiid mindl in preference to 
uchod, iron,, and the mechanical powers 2 Quite the contrary: 
even where the man would be as cheap as the machine they prefer 
the' Engine, because, as one of these Utilitarian| once said to us, the 
engine never yets drunk — the true reason being, that the engine 
never disturbs the comfort or the profits of tli^'master with com- 
plaints of overwork and insufficient wages. 

Need we give any other proof of the imiifFerencc. with which 
these philanthropists con look through the medium of their ow n 
interest at human suffering, than the history of the Factory Bills, 
and the causes which forced the Legislature to such an interference, 
and the delays and difficulties which that interference has bad to 
contend with ? The recent Reports of the Factory Inspectors give 
abundant evidence of the eagerness with which every possible im- 
provement of machinery is caught at, in order to yet rid of men. 
* Ingenuity,’^ says Mr. Horner, ^ has been stimulated to the utmost 
tp supersede manual labour by mechanical contrivances; and, 
where manual labour is |iill necessary, by gating it performed hy 
children and young persotts instead of adults* And he gives 
the instance of one class of spinners, who were by a very simple 
invention thrown out of employment, who had been accus- 
tomed to live well upon high wages, and ,were now too old to 
hum a new trade. ‘The case of these spinners,’ adds Mr, 
Horner, ‘is a very hard one, and entitled to great cominiseration. 
The change has come rapidly upon them ; and men advanced in 
life, and long accustomed to good wages, if they can find em- 
ployment in the same trade, must take subordinate situations, and 
can only earn a scanty subsistence.’ And hy this change Mr. 
Horner found that the millowner made a saving of lA 16.r. out 
of 6/. 10s,, or near 25 per cent, on the wages he had been 
paying. 

Do we deprecate the use or imp^bvment of machinery? We 
are ^ilty of no such absurdity ; without machinery there could 
..be no human labour at all, for everything beyond our naked 
fii:^er$ is n^hineryy Jbe needle, the spade, the distaff, and the 
|d^gh, are a$ strictly machines as the steam-engine. We there- 
fore 
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fore *shall never stoop to flatter tW tkfQjrlung i6tassei|» hf 4eli3tsivW, 
declamations against machinery; but W#ifeel> on the 
that, when new machinery is likely to eject an establislied ciaseof 
human fabour, those who introduce il|are bound— in jast|pe as well 
as charity — to make Jhc change as griiUual and the discharge of the 
poor people as little aflKctive as ^possible. We think therefore 
that some of the, exuberant phila^tfliropy which the millowners of 
the League have -been expiring at ‘ Co7jferences^ and ^ Demon^ 
stration^ * about the country^ ijjould ha]^e been better employed at 
home in alleviating the imih^iat# distf^sses of their otVn people — 
in delaying rather than accelerating, any unfavourable changes in 
the condition of the woikmen — aM when subh changes become 
inevitable, in making them gradual instead of ^ 7 *apid : ’ one might 
expect from persoui of such liberality tind benevolence, that they 
would not have dismissed — as the Wetory Reports state that they 
do — faithful and ^^fficient servants fully equal to the work on 
which they had becn^mployed, but ‘ too old to learn a new trade,* 
for the saving that imglit bo made by the substitution of ^ young 
persons and children.^ Wc are not sanguine enough to dream that 
such indulgence could be exercised for any long time, or on any 
extensive scalc-^but is it ever attempted? Are these changes 
ever alleviated even by the cheap decency of sympathy, real or 
assumed ? Wc desire these gentlemen to produce any circum- 
stances in their management of their affairs or their dealings witli 
their workmen, to show that they arc, or ever have Veen, actuated 
by any other principle* than that same object which they are pur- 
suing as members of the League — namely, that of getting the 
most work they can for the least wages— wi natural object we admit, 
and one which, as a matter of dry business, cannot be complained 
of ; but Ave may, and we do, complain of the falsehood and hypo- 
crisy which disguise this object under professions of. liberality and 
philanthropy, and which endeavour to excite against Othei* classes 
of the community all the odium of the frequent and 'extensive 
distress, which is, and, >vc fear, always must be, the inevitable 
result of their own manufacturing system. 

• To conclude. Wc are satisfied that we have made out such a 
case against the Anti-Corn-Law Association and League, as no 
rational man in the country — not even, we trust, Lord Kinnaird 
hiiuserf — can resist. 

Wc have shown that these societies set out with a public and 
fundainohtal engagement to act by * legal and comtilvtional 
mear^;" but that, on the conlrary, all their proceedings have been 
in the highest degree uncons ti tntionaly niiAt to the common sense 
of mankind, ill eg ah 

We have shown that their second fundamental engagement, that 
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*no ^ctHy political dUcusfion should be allowed at arty of their 
mcsUngSy has been scandalously violated ; and that the lamjuaije 
of their speeches and their press ha^ been not merely violeuf and 
indecenir^but incendiary an4 seditious. ^ 

We have shown that, eveft from the outscst, they endeavouied 
to menace the go\ernmel)[t and the Is'gfsbtuiC with the pressure 
of physical farcet and that thcselthreatai^iitiivuejd with increasing 
violence, tiU lost at length in the of the actual outbicak 

which the^bad provoked, ^ A 

We ha^ shown that the Mdyisitkidei^ who Jbelonged to these 
instead of maintaini^ the pWee and tranquillity of their 
respective jnrisdiodons, wereamongst the most prominent and 
violent promoters of every species of agitation : and that, while all 
them talked language and promulgated du trines that ciulaii- 
gelred the public peace, some, ‘the highest in aiithonly, \()lun- 
teered dedarations which tlmse inclined to Astiirb the public 
peace might rcdSonaVly consider as piomis^ of, at Ic'ast, impu- 
nity, 

We have shown that the League have spent, acconhng to then 
own statement, 90, OOOi iu the last }ear, we know not exactly how » 
but clearly in furtheiancc of the unconstitutioual, illegal, and 
dangerous practices which we have detailed. 

We have fihown, we think, abundant reason to cone lude that 
the 50,000/fc which they aie now cndea\ouiing to laise is pio- 
bably destined to- the same, or peiliaps still moie ilh*gal, uncon- 
stitutional, tdtd daujgorous practices. 

We have shown that— worn fiist to last — then s}&tcm Las bifcii 
CHIC of falsehood and deciption — ^from their original fundamental 
.imposture of being the advocates of the poor — down to the meaner 
ehiftfb^ of Calling brutal violence freedom of discusMOu, and a siil)- 
sCription. for feeding sedition and riot a fund for education oi 
charity/ 

And, we hope we have shown that no man of common 

Sensoi erf *iitiy*pai[ty— if he only adheres to the generril principles 
of the Britkh Cons|titttticm~can hesitate to pronounce the ex- 
istehcG of such associations— ram«g’ money — exciting 

us^ a term of the same Jacobin oiigiu as 
th«fir own, avow^eil purpose of coercing, the 

'giwefnment and the legislature — can hesitate, we say, to Jiio- 
^ tmuce the bxistduce of such assoc^iations disgraceful to our na- 
character, wholly incompatible either with the internal 

peace eoinmcmal prosperity of the amntry — oi, in the 
‘IfighestloM^ariing of the words — the sapbtv of thu sr ml. 






